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Executive summary 


This report presents the results from a cross-Nordic mapping of existing 
research and literature on gender, education and population flows in the 
peripheral areas of Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Iceland and the 
autonomous territories of Greenland, the Faroe Islands and Åland. The 
Nordic Council of Ministers and the Danish Ministry of Children, Gender 
Equality, Integration and Social Affairs commission the mapping. 

The purpose of the mapping has been to highlight development 
trends and identify best practice cases across the Nordic region's pe- 
ripheral areas, and thus contribute to the exchange of knowledge and 
create a basis for joint talks and discussion. A pivotal aim of this map- 
ping has been to shed light on the challenges facing the peripheral areas, 
while at the same time focusing on the intersection between gender and 
place/space. As stated in the mapping, the places where men and wom- 
en live, and the spheres they move around in (e.g. in the family, in the 
educational institutions, at the workplaces, etc.) are all rooted in specific 
geographical locations, that contribute to define both which opportunity 
structures exist, and the degrees of freedom each individual face. Thus, 
the mapping is based on an understanding that gender must be taken 
into consideration, if one aims to fully understand trends in the periph- 
eral areas of the Nordic countries. 


Gendered challenges in Nordic peripheral areas 


The mapping sheds light on a number of specific developments which 
are of particular importance for the viability and cohesion of the periph- 
eral areas, and for the people who live there. This applies, for example, 
to challenges related to changing living conditions, stagnant or negative 
economic development and low growth, a decline in the number of jobs 
(especially in the traditional male professions), and not least migration 
and depopulation. The fact, that women are more likely than men to 
leave the Nordic peripheral areas and move to the cities, has given rise 
to concepts such as female exodus (kvindeflugt) and female deficit 
(kvindeunderskud). 


As stated in the mapping, the fact that women in great numbers 
choose to move from the less populated areas in the Nordic countries 
towards the cities is not a new problem; in fact, for over 100 years, re- 
search has pointed to this trend, although global developments in recent 
times seem to have contributed to intensify the negative trends. At the 
same time, in recent years there has been an increased focus on the men 
being left behind, and it has been argued that the restructuring of the 
labour markets in the peripheral areas (and a significant decline in the 
so-called ”male professions”) has put the more traditional forms of mas- 
culinity under pressure. The men living in the peripheral areas have, in 
this debate, been described as reluctant towards transitions, uneducat- 
ed, marginalised and as losers, who are not able to keep up with the pace 
of contemporary modern societies. Thus, in recent years, we have wit- 
nessed a shift, where it is not only articulated as a problem that the 
women in the peripheral areas of the Nordic countries choose to move - 
i.e. that they disappear from the areas - but now it is also articulated as a 
problem that the men in these areas choose not to move. It is on the basis 
of this issue that this report uncovers some of the aspects related to the 
intersection of gender and place/space, and this includes mapping exist- 
ing research and literature. 

Above all, the mapping uncovers the challenges related to education, 
work and leisure. As shown, the described challenges hold many dimen- 
sions - both at the level of the individual, the collective and society, and 
in the interaction between the levels. 

Across the different Nordic locations there are in general a number of 
relevant similarities. This is reflected in the educational system, on the 
labor market and generally in the local communities of the Nordic periph- 
eral areas. However, when one considers the Nordic countries as an entity, 
there are also a number of contrasting differences, which contributes to 
make the challenges that this mapping tries to uncover even more com- 
plex. For instance these differences relate to geographical distances, popu- 
lation density, distribution of natural resources, organization of the social 
infrastructure, the speed at which the national, regional and local educa- 
tion systems and labour markets are changing, differences in the charac- 
teristics of these labour markets, and the sectors that dominate. 

In the case of Iceland, the Faroe Islands, Greenland and the Åland Is- 
lands, these are small island communities with noticeably fewer inhabit- 
ants than in the other Nordic countries. This has implications for the 
nature of the changes, as well as the discussions on how they can be 
countered. Yet, also in these places it applies that the developments hold 
a clear gender dimension. 
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Themes and trends accross the Nordic countries 


In this chapter of the report, it is important to emphasize that the format 
of an executive summary does not leave very much room for differences, 
variations and nuances; neither as regards differences and variations 
within the different Nordic countries, nor in relation to the inclusion of 
variations and nuances in terms of gender. Unfortunately, this is an as- 
pect that is hard to avoid when you summarize, especially when the sub- 
ject has been so broad and comprehensive, as is the case in this map- 
ping. We would therefore like to stress that the individual chapters of 
the mapping ought to be read in order to obtain a thorough understand- 
ing of the interrelations between gender, education and population 
flows in the Nordic peripheral areas. 

Nevertheless, despite the reservations outlined above, below we at- 
tempt to summarise a series of recurring themes and trends, identified 
through the mapping of existing literature in the fields. 


There are national variations in the type and amount of literature 
on the subject 

The mapping aimed to identify research and literature on gender, educa- 
tion and population flows in the Nordic countries. Our desk research 
shows that there are national variations in the type and amount of litera- 
ture. There is, for instance, clearly a rich field of researchers in Norway 
who are engaging in education, population flows and problems of the 
peripheral areas - and to some extent also with a gender angle - while in 
other Nordic countries it has been more difficult to identify literature on 
the subject. 


There is a lack of research and literature with a gender perspective 
On the basis of the identified literature, we note that gender as a catego- 
ry is absent in much of the literature on education and population flows 
in Nordic peripheries. The literature, which includes the work of educa- 
tional researchers, regional/rural researchers, etc., is often based on 
youth and education in general, or on general peripheral area problems; 
and is often presented without consideration of differences and/or simi- 
larities between boys/young men and girls/young women. Gender anal- 
ysis is thus non-existent in a big part of the literature on the subject, or it 
is at least often downplayed, while other categories (such as ethnicity or 
social class or even completely different categories, such as ”prepared- 
ness for education” or ”vulnerability”) are given more attention. This 
tendency is not only visible in research, but it also applies when gender, 
education and population flows is discussed among political actors or in 
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practice (e.g. in the educational institutions). Also here, gender is rarely 
discussed to a significant degree; often because gender is construed as 
irrelevant, or because gender is understood from a biological perspec- 
tive, i.e., it is considered as ”natural” intrinsic properties of individual 
young people, and is thus not considered susceptible to change. 


The developments in the Nordic peripheral areas cannot be 
analyzed nor solved without taking the gender perspective into 
account 

Yet, gender is not just something you ”are” or ”have”, but also something 
which is ”done”. Gender is, in other words, also about social actions, 
about ideas and expectations as well as opportunity structures, and that 
is why the developments of the Nordic peripheral areas contain - as the 
mapping also illustrates - dimensions that cannot be analyzed nor 
solved without taking the gender perspective into account. These devel- 
opments for instance revolve around changed local business traditions 
and education patterns in the peripheral areas, challenges regarding 
transportation, social infrastructure, local attachment patterns or a lack 
thereof, labour market segregation, change in recruitment patterns, etc. 
As a result of processes linked to structural, economic and socio-cultural 
changes, the literature shows that the peripheral areas face a number of 
challenges. While some adapt to the new conditions, others are left be- 
hind, and as the mapping illustrates, particularly the men seem to be 
affected by the developments in the peripheral areas. 


The young people in the peripheral areas feel a huge pressure to 
leave their local communities 

The literature shows that the young people, depending on where they 
live, make their choices based on very different terms, because the 
young people in the Nordic peripheral areas often either are outright 
forced to, and/or feel a huge pressure to leave their local communities. 
In other words, you can say that the youth in the Nordic peripheral 
areas feel the changed patterns of education and employment, as well 
as the increasing demands for mobility particularly strongly. In con- 
trast to the young people who live centrally, the young people in the 
peripheries - and especially the women - feel a pressure to leave their 
local communities. In certain peripheral areas, the young people do not 
even have access to neither a secondary education nor higher educa- 
tion, or they only have access to a limited choice of education programs 
and/or fields of study, which in practice may mean that they are forced 
to leave home at quite an early age. Previous studies show that it is 
especially the young women in the peripheral areas who move away 
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from home at a young age. However, it must be said here that there are 
different traditions across the Nordic countries; for example, in both 
Greenland, Iceland and the Faroe Islands, it is tradition that the young 
people leave the places and go abroad (primarily to Denmark) - to get 
an education. Yet, where a big part of the Greenlandic and the Faroese 
youth do not return home again, there is a larger tradition in Iceland of 
young people returning home, and using their acquired education here. 
The identified literature thus stresses that young people of both sexes 
leave their homeland in the peripheral areas, not only because they 
want to see and experience the world or because the act of moving out 
from home is a natural part of growing up, but also because it feels 
impossible for them to stay, either due to a lack of education and em- 
ployment opportunities, or because they find the local communities of 
the peripheral areas limiting or claustrophobic. 


The literature shows that it is often education or work-related 
when young people (especially the women) move away from the 
peripheral areas 

Furthermore, the mapping also reveals that young people in the Nordic 
peripheral areas have different aspirations as to whether in the longer 
term there will be a place for them in the location where they live. This is 
precisely where the literature shows that gender appears to play an 
important role, since it is pointed out across the Nordic literature that 
the changed conditions in the peripheral areas means that the young 
women experience to a larger degree that there are limitations associat- 
ed with their gender. This seems, to a larger extent than is true for the 
young men, to collide with the young women's wishes as to how they 
would like to live in the long term, and what is actually possible in the 
places where they live. It is thus clear from the mapping that the young 
women in the peripheral areas seem to focus more on higher education 
than the young men. The literature also suggests that the women's de- 
sire to move away from the peripheral areas to some extent can be 
linked to a desire of the women to gain access to more and equal oppor- 
tunities - in education, work and everyday life - as well as a greater de- 
gree of freedom from gender traditional expectations and norms. 


The place where the young people live forms the premises for their 
opportunities and choices in relation to education 

Although we in the Nordic countries have a political ideal of equality at 
the national level, there are, as the mapping indicates, context-specific 
variations. In this way, we can say that the norm of equal opportunities 
for all, as is communicated in the Nordic education systems, does not 
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always correspond with the actual situation in the Nordic peripheral 
areas. The mapping thus indicates that across the Nordic countries it is 
important to ask the question of whether men and women actually real- 
ly have equal access to obtain the education they may want. The place, 
the young people live, sets its limits on what is realistic and accessible, 
and thus, the place contributes to shape the opportunity horizon, which 
the young people relate to. 


The place where the young people live also forms the premises for 
commitment and the desire to learn 

That the places where the young people live contribute to form the 
premises does not only apply to young people's opportunities and choic- 
es in terms of education and employment, but to some extent also their 
commitment and desire to learn. In some peripheral areas, the local la- 
bour market and business sector call for less education, whereby the act 
of opting out of education emerges as a sensible and rational choice, or 
the culture of the educational institutions is experienced by some stu- 
dents as ”foreign”, because their identities are rooted in a local commu- 
nity, where the focus is on other values and forms of cultural/social capi- 
tal, than those that are valued within the education system. In the litera- 
ture, this is referred to as a cultural collision experienced by the young 
people in the peripheral areas, especially the young men; a collision be- 
tween, on the one hand, the young men's values and perception of what 
constitutes ”a good life”, and, on the other hand, the educational and 
career-oriented narrative (discourse) which is raised inter alia in the 
media and by politicians on the national arena - consolidating that you 
"only matter, if you accomplish something” - or that you are superior 
and you get the furthest, if you pursue an academic education. 


Geographical mobility is often linked to social mobility 

As shown by research in this area, education is central to the life course 
of young people, both in terms of adjustments to the surrounding labour 
market, and way of life and identity. For the young people from the Nor- 
dic peripheral areas and from the smaller urban communities in these 
areas, choosing a higher education often implies moving away from 
home. At the same time, geographic mobility is in many cases also linked 
to social mobility, as a part of the young people from the peripheral are- 
as come from homes and/or local environments where pursuing a high- 
er education has not been customary. 
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The young women in the periphery feel that they have fewer 
opportunities on the local labour markets, in the local associations, 
as well as in recreational and cultural activities 

The literature across the Nordic countries highlights that the young people 
in the peripheral areas overall are subject to a number of structural condi- 
tions, not only in connection with their choice of education, but also re- 
garding business and professional life (access to the labour market, geo- 
graphical distances, infrastructure, internship opportunities, etc.). When 
the young women in the periphery often find that they have fewer oppor- 
tunities than the young men, it is partly because the job opportunities in 
the peripheral areas (often in the primary sector) are not available to them 
to the same extent. Yet, there are also other aspects that are emphasized in 
the research on the subject; the type and degree of an associational life, 
recreational and cultural activities play an important role in the young 
peoples’ choices of either staying in the peripheral areas or moving away - 
and here the literature suggests that the activities which the young men 
participate in appear to attach them more to the place than the activities 
which the young women participate in. 


Gender relations and gender norms are an important part of the 
youth’s view on the local labour market and on their sense of place 
attachment 

The local (and regional) labour market in the peripheral areas forms a 
framework which the young people assess their options against. The 
literature on the subject suggests that it is not only the educational op- 
portunities, but also the opportunities on the labor market, which affect 
the youth’s, particularly the women’s, desire to move away or - in the 
long term - to return home. Gender segregation in educational choice as 
well as in labour market participation is pronounced in the Nordic pe- 
ripheral areas. There are indications that more and more young women 
break with the traditional boundaries/expectations, and thus set exam- 
ples that others can be inspired by, yet the question is whether young 
men in the peripheral areas are equally encouraged to choose unconven- 
tionally? In any event, the literature indicates that there is a tendency 
that the young men have a greater sense of place attachment than the 
young women. This may be because young men more often identify with 
the types of occupations and lifestyles which have historical and geo- 
graphical roots in the local areas of the periphery. 
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It is important to be able to offer more varied opportunities and 
types of work in the peripheral areas 

When research on the subject shows that for the youth, particularly the 
women, it is especially the lacking education and job opportunities 
which explain why they want to move away, this points to the im- 
portance of offering more varied opportunities and types of work in the 
peripheral areas. In order to ensure that more of the young women 
choose to stay or choose to return to their local communities after grad- 
uation, it seems specifically necessary to create local employment op- 
portunities in the peripheral areas which require higher education. 


The strong gender segregation of the Nordic labour markets 
reinforces the negative developments in the peripheral areas 

A common feature across the labour markets of the Nordic countries is a 
strong tendency to gender segregation - this is more pronounced in 
certain countries rather than others, but there is nevertheless a general 
tendency for women to be working in the public sector, and men in the 
private - and that particularly the primary sector (agriculture, forestry, 
and mining) is largely dominated by men. This gender segregation of the 
labour market has been a contributing factor to the fact that particularly 
the men have been hard hit by the financial crisis in several of the Nordic 
peripheral areas, as the number of traditional male jobs has decreased 
significantly in several places. The mapping of the literature regarding 
developments in the labour markets in the peripheral areas stresses that 
an important key to creating change in the education patterns and the 
population flows may lie in the blurring of distinctions between notions 
of ”male jobs” and ”female jobs”. If the local labour markets would suc- 
ceed in breaking these associations, it would both expand the supply of 
(experienced) employment and education opportunities for both young 
men and women, and also contribute to the needed break with tradi- 
tional gender norms, which the young women otherwise seek to get 
away from through their relocations to urban areas. 


The peripheral areas contain potentially inherent patriarchal 
structures that push the young women away 

In some of the literature, it has been highlighted that the peripheral are- 
as tend to push women away, partly because of their inherent patriar- 
chal structures. Thus, a part of the literature concludes that several of 
the young women perceive the act of moving away from the small local 
communities in the peripheral areas and pursuing an education, as cru- 
cial to shaping their own identity and creating a lifestyle which is un- 
coupled from local cultural and structural limitations; including gen- 
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dered expectations of women's roles/responsibilities, relationships and 
motherhood - gendered expectations that these young women perceive 
as limiting their space for action. Our desk research points to a lack of 
research about the unwritten rules and norms which govern the rela- 
tions between men and women in the peripheral areas. 


Some men make a conscious choice to stay in the peripheral areas 
because they thrive there 

In the discussion of the female deficit that characterises many of the 
Nordic peripheral areas, it is also relevant to emphasise that it is not just 
about enticing newcomers (especially women) to come to the peripheral 
areas, but that it can also be about protecting those (especially men), 
who remain there - and in extension of this: to highlight more positive 
images. The tendency of the young men having a greater degree of place 
attachment than the young women is not just about a particular type of 
life pattern, about professional communities related to the local business 
traditions, or about the leisure offers in the peripheral areas harmoniz- 
ing well with traditional male interests - according to the literature, it is 
also about the young men staying in the local communities because they 
prefer life in the country side, and because they feel that there are some 
values that they only/best can practice here. The idea that the men stay- 
ing in the peripheral areas may happen to have made conscious and 
deliberate choices regarding residence, education and occupation is 
included to a very little extent as an element in the cross-Nordic debate. 


Some men in the peripheral areas are particularly affected by the 
restructuring of the local labour markets and the changing living 
conditions in the peripheral areas 

The literature review shows that the men appear to be particularly af- 
fected by the restructuring of the labour market and the changing condi- 
tions of life, which characterise the peripheral areas in all the Nordic 
countries. Moreover, it has been highlighted that the recent years' finan- 
cial crisis has amplified this development, which is why - from a gender 
perspective - one does not talk about the recession, but the mancession. 
This should be seen in conjunction with the current strong focus on mo- 
bility and flexibility, which, according to the research literature, contrib- 
utes to create a rather negative story about the men "staying behind” in 
the peripheral areas. The literature suggests that there are men in the 
peripheral areas who are experiencing ambivalence - and some also 
exhibit signs of what has been described as melancholic masculinity 
within the research literature. This should be seen in relation to the fact 
that many of the young men in the peripheral areas have grown up with 
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a traditional understanding of gender, where masculinity and hard phys- 
ical labour are closely linked. With the restructuring of the local labour 
markets, and the rising unemployment in the traditional male profes- 
sions, this understanding is challenged. 


The negative stigma of the peripheral areas affects the young 
people of both sexes 

From the mapping it also becomes clear that there are various negative 
notions about, and articulations of, the Nordic peripheral areas, and the 
people who live there. This negative stigma is not only rooted in the 
media; it is also frequently heard among politicians, practitioners, re- 
searchers and, not least, it is heard by the people, especially the youth, 
who live in the periphery. Within research, this is referred to as the so- 
called the supra-local flows; these include images of the characteristics of 
"the good life” and stories related to the peripheral areas, which are 
shown in both print, digital and social media and on the web in general. 
Precisely the Internet and the social media are important arenas in the 
young people’s daily lives, and also for many young people in the pe- 
ripheral areas they are an important frame of reference for the way they 
perceive themselves and the thoughts they have about their future 


New stories need to be told: Peripheral areas as places to be 
nurtured and preserved? 

According to the identified literature, the negative stigma of the periph- 
eral areas play quite a central role with regards to the trends that the 
mapping focuses on - yet, the mapping emphasises that there is a the 
lack of further knowledge about this dimension, and any potential gen- 
der differences related to this. There are indications that in the periph- 
eral areas, young people of both genders have a negative assessment of 
their own local area and the youth here, and especially the young men 
apparently experience that it is expected that they move away in order 
to not be/appear to be backward (to be untrendy). The negative stories 
about the Nordic peripheral areas indicate that they are perceived as 
places that must be changed (modernised), rather than places to be nur- 
tured and preserved. Here, the research indicates that the perception, 
which the young people obtain, of the peripheral areas is more im- 
portant than what these places are actually like. The literature has 
pointed out that by furthering other images and opportunities, one can 
contribute to the development of new patterns and strategies. 
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Best prattice cases 

As part of the mapping, we have identified number of best practice cases. 
The best practice cases, which are presented troughout the report, are 
examples of actions or activities that appears to have a cross-Nordic 
potential for solving a range of the different types of challenged in the 
Nordic peripheral areas that have been identified through this mapping. 
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Preface 


The purpose of this mapping is to shed light on challenges and best prac- 
tices in relation to gender, education and population flows in peripheral 
areas in the Nordic countries. The mapping is intended to contribute to 
an exchange of experience across the Nordic region and be a source of 
inspiration for decision-makers and practitioners with an interest in the 
subject, as well as students and researchers in the field. 

The mapping is compiled by Centre for Equality, Diversity and Gen- 
der (EDGE) at Aalborg University, Denmark, and is carried out on behalf 
of The Nordic Council of Ministers. The mapping has been completed 
during the period January to May 2015. 

The report presents a selected overview of existing research and lit- 
erature on gender, education and population flows. This is a research 
area that is very wide and with strands into many different and diverse 
academic traditions. The principle which has been applied in the identi- 
fication of relevant literature, however, has been to focus on contribu- 
tions from gender research, or other types of contributions which in- 
clude a gender perspective, as the aim has been to illustrate the im- 
portance of gender in relation to development trends in the Nordic 
peripheral areas. 

Work on the mapping been ongoing in dialogue with the Nordic 
Council of Ministers and the Ministry of Children, Equality, Integration 
and Social Affairs, Denmark, and we want to thank both parties for good 
and constructive cooperation. 

We also thank the reference group, which has contributed input to 
the report, consisting of Associate Professor Gestur Hovgaard at the 
Faroese University, who has contributed knowledge particularly on Far- 
oese conditions, Professor Gry Paulgaard at UIT - Norway's Arctic Uni- 
versity for contributing with her knowledge, particularly on young peo- 
ple in Norway's peripheral areas, and last but not least, Senior Research- 
er at Nordregio Rasmus Ole Rasmussen, who has specifically provided 
input on sections of the report relating to Greenland. 

In our efforts to retrieve information for the report, we have also re- 
ceived assistance from a number of Nordic research colleagues and from 
various gender research centres throughout the Nordic region. A big 


thank you to all for the great hospitality and the many inputs we have 
received along the way. 

For this English version of the report, special thanks are also due to 
Ida Jessen, Anita Nissen, Pernille Budde Haensel, Kirsten Gammelgaard 
and Louise Hartmann for invaluable assistance. 

The undersigned have authored the report and have been responsi- 
ble for the identification of relevant literature and best practice cases. 
Ultimately, the content of the report, with any remaining deficiencies, is 
entirely our responsibility. 


Aalborg University, EDGE 

Associate Professor, Stine Thidemann Faber 
Associate Professor, Helene Pristed Nielsen 

Research Assistant, Kathrine Bjerg Bennike 
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Introduction 


The Nordic countries are faced with a series of challenges often particu- 
larly accentuated in the peripheral areas of the regions. The circum- 
stances relate to, for instance, altered living conditions caused by global 
changes, stagnated or negative economic development - including low 
growth, decrease in the amount of workplaces (particularly in the tradi- 
tionally male-dominated professions) as well as, not least, migration and 
depopulation which is partly due to the fact that the young people of the 
area (especially the women) move to bigger cities to educate them- 
selves. The challenges in question are not only significant in relation to 
the viability and cohesion of the areas, but also for the men and women 
who live there and their mutual social relations. 

The overall purpose of the mapping is from a gender perspective to 
clarify the specific challenges the peripheral areas of the Nordic region 
are faced with and to identify best practice cases in regards to gender, 
education and population flows across the Nordic countries. These best 
practice cases have been collected with a particular view to finding ex- 
amples of practices that are deemed to be operable in other Nordic con- 
texts than those which they stem from. We have also endeavored to find 
examples that are related to the different themes in the report and for 
the same reason, the various best practice case studies are presented at 
the end of each thematic chapter of the report. 

In the report we use the term peripheral areas even though such a 
term is debatable. As Ebbensgaard and Beck (2009) point out, such a 
term indicates a scale, whereas what is characterized as centre and what 
is characterized as periphery often can and will be defined differently 
depending on the eye of the beholder. When the mapping uses the term 
peripheral areas, the purpose is not to support or reinforce potential 
existing perceptions of certain geographical areas as less desirable, but, 
however, to shed light on real existing differences in terms of living con- 
ditions, and material as well as immaterial aspects of life which play a 
prominent role in the peripheral areas of the North. For this English 
version of the report, we have chosen the phrase ”small village” as a 
translation of the Nordic phrase ”bygd”, although the former admittedly 
does not quite capture the connotations inherent in the latter. 
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A gendered perspective on the challenges in Nordic 
peripheral areas 


Within research, it has been emphasized that the adjustment to a more 
global labour market means that flexibility and mobility are becoming 
important key words particularly for the Nordic peripheral areas, where 
demands and expectations in the individual local communities are un- 
dergoing changes. While some adjust to the new conditions (e.g. women 
who find new jobs in, for instance, the service sector), others are left out 
(e.g. low-educated men whose qualifications are no longer in demand on 
the new labour market) (Faber and Pristed Nielsen 2005). The men in 
the Nordic peripheral areas seem to be particularly affected by the pro- 
cess. The fact that the financial crisis of the past years has furthered this 
process has been underlined. Thus, seen from a gender equality perspec- 
tive, the financial crisis is referred to as ”the mancession” (as opposed to 
”the recession”) as the crisis particularly has put pressure on the tradi- 
tionally male-dominated professions (Weyhe 2011:248). 

Especially the young in the Nordic peripheral areas experience the 
challenges because of the changed patterns of education and employ- 
ment combined with an increasing expectation and demand for mobility. 
As opposed to the young, who are centrally located, the young of the 
Nordic peripheral areas feel pressured to leave their local communities, 
and research points to the fact that it is particularly the young women 
who relocate. And this greatly affects the Nordic peripheral areas both 
because of the amount of women that relocate, but also due to the con- 
sequent drop in birth rates (Svensson 2006, Rahut and Littke in press). 
This development provides a breeding ground for further negative de- 
velopment trends. If the development continues, a large residual group 
of Nordic men will be left behind and remain in the peripheral areas 
with no education, no job and no women (Skrede 2004; Plambech 2005; 
Rauhut et al. 2008; Bærenholdt and Granås 2008). 

The mapping includes, as a starting point, all of the Nordic countries 
- Norway, Sweden, Finland, Iceland and the self-governing areas: Green- 
land, the Faroe Islands and the Aland Islands - however,! with more 
consideration to some countries rather than others when shedding light 
on overall common development trends. 


1 The Aland Islands are only covered to a smaller extent as the literature on the topic is fairly limited. 
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In overall terms, there is a list of common features across the different 
Nordic locations which make comparing discussions of different gendered 
development trends possible. The Nordic countries are not only tied to- 
gether by history, but do also, to a large extent, share common ground in 
terms of politics, culture and values (Helvé et al. 2003; Jåkupsstova, Sølva- 
rå and Hovgaard 2014). This is, for instance, seen in the construction of 
welfare society and in types of welfare benefits. Even though it differs how 
these aspects are handled in the individual Nordic countries, the similari- 
ties are so great that it is common to refer to ”the Nordic model of welfare”. 
The Nordic countries are also historically known for a high level of equali- 
ty between genders and, compared to a number of other European coun- 
tries, to focus greatly on equal opportunities for men and women/boys 
and girls. This is manifested in the educational system, on the labour mar- 
ket and generally in the Nordic societies. 

When considering the Nordic countries as a unit, there is also howev- 
er a list of contrasting differences contributing to make the challenges, 
which this mapping focusses on, even more complex. The differences 
relate to, by way of example, geographical distances, population density, 
distribution of natural resources, the rate at which education and labour 
markets change, differences in the characterisation of the local labour 
markets and which sectors are dominating, organisation of the social 
infrastructure and, finally, types of local trade and industry, association 
activities and occupations. In the light of this, there are obviously varia- 
tions in the political initiatives across the Nordic countries. Additionally, 
when it comes to Nordic education policies, national differences are also 
evident. In Sweden and Norway they have worked politically on promot- 
ing gender equality by, to a greater extent than what is seen for example 
in Denmark, integrating equality of status in the educational goals and in 
the curricula and by initiating and encouraging local development work, 
etc. (Reisby and Knudsen 2005). 

In relation to the mapping, it is, on the one hand, relevant to point out 
that the peripheral areas in the Nordic countries are faced with a line of 
similar challenges. Such challenges do, for instance, regard altered local 
professional traditions, gender-specific choices of education, challenges 
relating to transportation to and from the educational institutiona, pat- 
terns of local attachment or the lack of such, gender-segregation of the 
labour markets, changes in recruitment patterns, etc. On the other hand, 
it is also important to point out that the national differences open up for 
a nuanced discussion of which experiences are tied up with specific local 
conditions, ultimately making them harder to convert, and which expe- 
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riences potentially can be transferred from one Nordic context to anoth- 
er, enabling learning through best practices. 

In the case of Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland, the mapping 
will basically focus on research and literature concerning problems re- 
lated to specific, and often the least populated, peripheral areas. Howev- 
er, in regards to Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands and the Åland 
Islands, the mapping of research and literature distingsuihes to a lesser 
extent between the regional/local variations internally in the countries, 
however, still with a focus on differences between rural and urban, cen- 
tre and periphery. 

There is no doubt that the geographical distances are far more distinctive 
in Norway and Sweden compared to, for instance, Denmark. This is likely to 
be the explanation as to why these countries have a stronger research tradi- 
tion when it comes to illustrating young people's place attachment, and 
what significance it might have in relation to choice of education (for sum- 
mary, see e.g. Karlsen and Paulgaard 2012). In terms of both the Faroe Is- 
lands and Greenland (and also the Åland Islands) population flows in rela- 
tion to choice of education often entails national relocation - resulting in a 
drop in birth rates because many never return. As an example, the number 
of women of childbearing age has decreased with 19 per cent in the Faroe 
Islands since 1990, and, in the long term, the tendency is estimated to pose a 
threat to the Faroese society as a whole (Hamilton et al. 1996; Hovgaard 
2015). In contrast, when it concerns the young of Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and to some degree Denmark and Iceland, it is more a question of relocating 
internally in the countries and/or commuting in order to educate oneself - 
however, still with quite significant differences relating to distances, acces- 
sibility and time spent on transportation. In certain peripheral areas, the 
young do not even have access to secondary school, or they only have access 
to a limited selection of secondary schools that, in practice, can mean that 
they are forced to move away from home at a rather young age. Earlier stud- 
ies show that it is the young women in the peripheral areas in particular 
who are likely to move away from home at an early age, which stresses the 
fact that there are significant gender differences among the young in the 
periphery compared to the young from urban areas, where the variation 
based on gender in regards to the act of leaving home is rather small (Roalsø 
1997) (see also Helvé et al. 2003). The fact that women to a larger degree 
than men leave the peripheral areas for the cities has given cause for terms 
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as e.g. female exodus (kvindeflugt) and female deficit (kvindeunderskud) 
(Giskeødegård and Grimsrud 2014).? 

The mapping focusses on a series of problems that have significant 
impact on the vitality and cohesion for the peripheral areas and the peo- 
ple who live there. In the uncovering of research and literature within 
the field, the problems concerning education/supplementary training, 
labour and leisure time have been prioritised. Furthermore, apart from 
these dimensions, the literature points to the fact that there are different 
conceptions of, and how we speak of, life in the Nordic peripheral areas 
(see also Helvé et al. 2003). From a positive perspective, the peripheral 
areas are often presented as locations with open spaces, with possibili- 
ties of free scope for self-expression, safe environments, and tightknit 
social relations. From a negative perspective, the peripheral areas, and 
the people located there, are presented as underdeveloped, immature, 
ignorant and stagnant (Karlsen 2001; Paulgaard 2006 and 2015; 
Bloksgaard, Faber and Hansen 2014). Particularly the men in the Nordic 
peripheral areas seem to be referred to rather ruthlessly; that is, as peo- 
ple who are reluctant to change, uneducated and often as unable to pro- 
vide for themselves (Bye 2009 and 2010; Eriksson 2010; Bloksgaard, 
Faber and Hansen 2013). This is, for instance, reflected in the fact that 
the men in the peripheral areas are perceived as less attractive as 
spouses (Plambech 2005; Gaini 2010). 

Also beyond the Nordic context, the debate of the men staying behind 
in the periphery is increasing, and, on a regular basis, it is stated that the 
restructuring of the labour market (and a pronounced decrease in the 
traditionally male-dominated professions) has put pressure on the tradi- 
tional sense of masculinity. The book Masculinity beyond the metropolis 
(Kenway et al. 2006) describes how young men in Australian peripheral 
areas view masculinity as closely related to manual labour and connect- 
ed to the perseverance of the industrial worker, and this leads to, it is 
concluded, that this group of men experience a feeling of emptiness and 
potentially develop a ”melancholy” (retrospective) masculinity (see also 
McDowell 2003; Ni Laoire and Fielding 2006; Corbett 2007 and also 
Kelly 2009). 


2 Ina way, it is not a new problem that the women in the less populated areas in the Nordics leave for the 
cities. This has long been the case; as a matter of fact, research has been pointing out this problem for more 
than 100 years, partly based on census data in Great Britain at the end of the nineteenth century (Ravenstein 
1885)(see also Bjarnason and Thorlindsson 2006; Giskeødegård and Grimsrud 2014). 
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In a time where the peripheral areas are generally marked by migra- 
tion, particularly among the young women, the ones that remain are 
often presented, by the media and in the general public debate, as being 
less future oriented and less adaptable than those who relocate. The 
negative stigma tied to the peripheral areas is not only embedded in the 
media, it is also regularly heard among politicians, practitioners, re- 
searchers, and, not least, registered by the people, particularly the 
young, living in the peripheral areas. The negative stigma of the periph- 
eral areas will only to a minor extent be referred to in the mapping, even 
though it, according to for example Helvé et al. (2003), plays a key part 
in relation to the development trends the mapping focusses on. In a 
cross Nordic report on young people, the potential consequences of the 
negative stigma of the peripheral areas are described as follows: 


People have a tendency to act upon their perception of reality rather than on 
how it actually is. The consequences of such actions may mean that rural are- 
as and smaller towns find it even harder to survive than need be. In everyday 
speech this phenomenon is often referred to as the self-fulfilling prophecy 
(Helvé et al. 2003: 30; own translation). 


As it appears, the problems that the mapping engages with contain vari- 
ous dimensions - both on an individual, group and societal level as well 
as the interplay between said levels. In addition to this, the mapping 
crosses a variety of research traditions. However, it is important to un- 
derline that the mapping predominantly focusses on contributions from 
gender research or on other types of contributions that take a gendered 
approach, as the task cf. earlier, specifically has been to clarify the mean- 
ing of gender related to challenges and best practices in the Nordic pe- 
ripheral areas. 


What and whom does the mapping focus on? 


The mapping is based on an understanding that gender is individually 
important at different levels, just as the underlying basis is that gender 
does not only refer to biological differences that may play a role for indi- 
viduals in relation to their construction of identity, but also that gender 
plays a significant role in socio-cultural terms (e.g. as ideas, metaphors 
and categories, as well as a principle for distribution of power, for deci- 
sion making and for recognition) (Thurén 2003, Svensson 2006). 

The mapping furthermore employs the understanding that places are 
gendered as a point of departure. To idea that places are ”gendered” is 
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partly about focussing on how places are embedded with meanings and 
relations that control behaviour and perceptions and also map out 
guidelines for how masculinity and femininity can be ”done”, but, also, 
how places are experienced and interpreted differently depending on 
whether you are a man or a woman and depending on age, social posi- 
tion and ethnic belonging (Faber and Pristed Nielsen 2015). 

Feminist researchers have claimed that the relationship between the 
genders both reflect and influence the spatial organisation of society, 
and feminist geographers in particular have attempted to illustrate the 
spatial construction of gender (Faber and Pristed Nielsen 2015). This 
perspective has, for instance, caused Zelinsky and others to argue that 
we ought to analyse places and locations from a gender perspective: 


The human geographer must view reality stereoscopically, so to speak, 
through the eyes of both men and women, since to do otherwise is to remain 
more than half-blind (Zelinsky, Monk and Hanson 1982: 353). 


The idea of places as gendered is also a key point of departure for the 
American geographer Massey (1994; 2005). She argues that places are not 
merely shaped by different and varied social relations between people 
that are stretched across time and space, but, also, that places are experi- 
enced and interpreted differently depending on whether you are a man or 
a woman. In a Swedish context, also Friberg (2000) and Forsberg (2002) 
have pointed out the close relation between gender and time/space - for 
instance, by calling attention to the fact that places are not just shaped by 
how we act as individuals, but also that places define which geographies of 
opportunities exist and what degrees of freedom each individual can have. 
Even though in the Nordics we have a political ideal about gender equality 
on a national scale, there will often be variations specific to the context. 
Stenbacka (2007) writes the following on this: 


The political ideal of equality among men and women build upon existing 
theoretical prerequisites for gender equality, but nonetheless local gender 
structures still show inequality and differences in gender relations as well as 
in space of action for both men and women. Depending on where you are and 
what the local context is, men and women live under different conditions and 
with different expectations (Stenbacka 2007: 86). 


The importance of clarifying the relation between gender and 
time/space, relates to how places not only denote specific geographical 
locations but also the complex social placement of individuals at the 
same time. The place in which men and women live and the spheres they 
frequent (e.g. within the family, educational institutions, workplaces, 
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etc.), are all rooted in specific geographical locations that are embedded 
with meaning and different ideas of what is considered socially accepta- 
ble (Cresswell 1996; Hoven and Hörselmann 2005; Svensson 2006; Bye 
2010). Meanwhile, it is an important point that there is no singu- 
lar/unambiguous male or female identity. In an understanding that 
(gender) identity is something that is continuously ”done” and negotiat- 
ed, masculinities and femininities are therefore referred to in the plural 
(jf. fx Connell 1995). 

As gender, education and population flows together make up the 
theme of this mapping, there is a specific focus on the young, on second- 
ary education as well as further education systems in the Nordic periph- 
eral areas. The mapping only includes research and literature on pre- 
schools (day-care institutions) and primary schools to a small degree. 
However, selected perspectives on supplementary and further training 
have been included as well as, to some extent, literature on the devel- 
opment trends of the labour markets in the Nordic peripheral areas. 

It is important to stress that the youth in the Nordic countries is not a 
homogeneous group. Among these young people one finds significant 
differences (social, cultural and geographical) and said differences obvi- 
ously affect how the young men and women decide on what kind of edu- 
cation and/or professional life to choose, and whether they should stay 
or move away from their local area. Parallel to this perspective, as will 
become clear in the report, is a discussion on gender relations and the 
significance of gender in connection to the possibilities of young people 
in the Nordic region as a group and as individuals. 

Simultaneously, it is a key point that the young people's conditions of 
life and the youth's role models more than ever before are free from 
local limits and boundaries. Young men and women are today, across the 
Nordic region, exposed to numerous options and competing alternatives, 
and they are more than ever forced to reflect on their own disposals and 
possible consequences of the choices they make (Giddens 1991; Ziehe 
1996). Brannen and Nilsen (2002) speak of this shift in the young peo- 
ple's life planning from a situation where standard biographies earlier 
dominating, in oppositions to a type of planning that today is better de- 
scribed as choice biographies. However, at the same time, they point out 
that any idea of young people's unstandardized and individual biog- 
raphies resulting from (completely) free choices, would be a caricature. 
Both gender and class, but also other structural conditions such as the 
places where the young people grow up, shape the choice biographies 
and thus have great importance for the way the young people's life sto- 
ries actually evolve (see also Bloksgaard, Faber and Hansen 2015). 
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According to Svensson (2006), who has studied the young in the 
Swedish periphery, the young people have different ideas of what it 
means to be young nowadays. Such ideas reflect varying experiences 
which also give the young in the Nordic peripheral areas different expec- 
tations of whether, in the long run, there is room for them where they 
live. In supplement, Trondman and Bunar (2001) speak of the tragic gab 
that occurs between, on the one hand, the changed conditions in the 
local communities, and, on the other hand, the self-image and the 
dreams of the future that the upbringing in the peripheral areas of the 
Nordic youth provides breeding ground for. The tragic gab occurs on the 
basis of a discrepancy between how the youth in the Nordic peripheral 
areas see themselves and their desire for what they would like to do and 
become in the long run, and what is actually possible based on where 
they are located. 

According to Bourn (2008) young people are some of those who are 
affected most by the economic restructuring and the social changes that 
came with globalization. This also applies for the young in the Nordic 
peripheral areas. The fact that their actions and identity formations take 
place in locations that are particularly under pressure because of the 
changed patterns for education and occupation, along with the increas- 
ing demand for mobility, result in them experiencing the consequences 
of globalization at closest range. Based on a study of the young in the 
peripheral areas of Norway, Paulgaard (2012) concludes that the 
changed conditions in peripheral areas in some way seems to prompt 
that the young people living in these areas are facing a vast number of 
limitations, compared to young people living in urban areas, who rather 
seems to be faced with a vast number of possibilities. When globalization 
changes the foundation of the local areas, the demand for mobility be- 
comes particularly noticeable for the young in the Nordic peripheral 
areas. Moreover, even though this group of young people must have the 
same sense of ambition and desire to move away from home, desire to 
travel and/or desire to gain independence as the young in the bigger 
cities, for this group of young people it is not just about leaving behind 
their local area in a narrow sense - it is also a decision that entails leav- 
ing their parents, possibly other family and their network. 

It is often related to education or profession when young women move 
away from the peripheral areas, however, other aspects are also accentu- 
ated in the research on the topic; among other things, it has cf. previously 
been brought out that the media across the Nordic countries present an 
image of city life as particularly desirable/trendy, and that a result of this 
is that the young women are drawn to the cities (Gunnarsson 1993; 
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Karlsen 2001; Paulgaard 2006). It must, however, be added that Dahl- 
ström (2006) has concluded that the goal for young women, who has been 
bought up in the peripheral areas, is actually not to move to the urban are- 
as, but rather to move away from the periphery. Based on this, Dahlström 
concludes that the attraction force of the urban areas is overrated - none- 
theless, she assesses that this does not change the fact that the peripheral 
areas have a tendency to push the women away due to, for instance, their 
inherent patriarchal structures (see also Rauhut and Littke 2014) (will be 
elaborated more later). Additionally, Dahlström points out that the educa- 
tional systems in the Nordic countries communicate a standard of equal 
opportunities for all; a message which does not correspond with the actu- 
al situation in the Nordic peripheral areas. 


Arrangement and completion of the mapping 


The mapping is completed as a desk research study based on existing 
literature from the entire Nordic region including previous reports and 
evaluations written in the context of The Nordic Council of Ministers, 
among others. The purpose of the mapping is cf. earlier to present a se- 
lected presentation of existing research and literature on gender, educa- 
tion and population flows as well as uncover central perspectives and 
central contributors within this topic. 

As part of the desk research, a survey inquiry has been completed 
among Nordic researchers, professionals and ministries throughout the 
Nordic countries, as well as various gender equality and educational 
institutions whom have all contributed with knowledge on research, 
projects, initiatives, etc. in question in supplement to the already pub- 
lished research. 

The content of the report is sought quality-assured by collecting 
comments throughout the writing process - partly from The Nordic 
Council of Ministers and from The Ministry of Children, Gender Equality, 
Integration and Social Affairs, Denmark and partly from a number of 
colleagues positioned in different Nordic countries. 


Best practice cases 
As part of the mapping, we have identified number of best practice cases 


(actions or activities). Throughout the report we describe these cases 
based on available descriptions and telephone interviews with key play- 
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ers. However, it is important to mention that, as part of the mapping, we 
have not come across that many actions or activities that have had an 
inherent gender perspective or where the pronounced aim has been to 
solve some of the challenges that we present in the report. The best 
practice cases presented in the report were selected on the basis of an 
assessment that they (either in their ”pure” form or elements of them) 
have cross-Nordic potential for solving a range of the different types of 
problems that we have come across in the literature on the topic. Hence, 
the idea is that they subsequently can provide a basis for further discus- 
sions of their potential transferability in relation to solving the problems 
in the Nordic peripheral areas identified through the mapping. 


The structure of the report 


The report is thematically divided with the possibility of finding infor- 
mation divided by country within the various themes. Hence, the report 
is divided in a total of six different themes where, within each theme, a 
cross Nordic perspective is accentuated. The six themes are: 


e Living Conditions, Demographic Transformations and Gender. 
e Education, (Im)Mobility and Gender. 

e Place Attachment, Everyday life and Gender. 

e Gender, Work and Work Life in Transition. 

e Changing Gender Relations and Gender Norms. 


e Young Men and Masculinity/-ies in Peripheral Areas. 


The mapping also draws on perspectives form migration and mobility 
research, cultural and human geography, research on rural and regional 
development, innovation and entrepreneurship, as well as, youth and 
education research. However, the controlling element in the selection of 
existing research and literature has cf. earlier prevailingly been on con- 
tributions from gender research or on other types of contributions with 
a gendered angle. The mapping primarily focusses on research and liter- 
ature published after the year of 2000. 
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1. Living Conditions, 
Demographic Transformations 
and Gender 


With 3.5 million square kilometres and a population of only 26 million 
people, the Nordic Region has the lowest population density in the 
world, which means that large parts of the Nordic countries are unin- 
habited or has a very low population density. As described in the intro- 
duction, this creates various challenges for remote areas, for example in 
relation to employment, education and infrastructure. At the same time, 
there are a number of significant demographic and geographic differ- 
ences between the Nordic countries. In this section, we outline the dif- 
ferent characteristics of the living conditions and demographic changes 
in various remote areas in the Nordic region; characteristics which 
frame the developments described in the other sections of report. These 
are essential for understanding of the relationships between gender, 
education and population flows in remote areas in the Nordic Region. 
Emphasis in the section is placed on highlighting specific gendered 
and/or geographic aspects that might influence national development 
tendencies. In the cases where we have highlighted a particular region in 
a country, this selection will be accounted for. 


1.1 Sweden 


According to figures from the Nordic Statistical Yearbook 2014, the 
Swedish population accounts for 9,644,864 million inhabitants; and is 
thus the largest population among the Nordic countries. The population 
is, however, very unevenly distributed across the Swedish territory, thus 
Eriksson et al. write: 


If we divide Sweden into two equal halves, 90 percent of the country’s popu- 
lation is in the southern half. This uneven population distribution is, histori- 
cally, a consequence of a scarcity of cultivated land and a large inaccessible 
mountain range in the North. The territory of Norrland has nearly 1.2 million 
inhabitants, most of the population living in the coastal areas, which leaves 


large inland areas largely uninhabited, and it is one of the regions that is less 
favored in global processes of restructuring (Eriksson et al. 2015: 39). 


The Swedish population is distributed over an area which covers 
447,420 square kilometres, and together with Norway and Finland, 
Sweden holds a number of large forest areas, which means that forestry 
traditionally has been a large industry. The vast natural areas also pro- 
vides Sweden with a unique opportunity to extract energy from their 
natural resources with the result that, ”...in 1960 nearly 90 per cent of 
the total production of electricity in Sweden stemmed from hydropow- 
er” (Haagensen 2014: 34). 

In 2013, Sweden experienced the largest net migration among the 
Nordic countries, and towards 2035 Sweden can expect a population 
growth of 16 percent. The Nordic countries are frontrunners on a num- 
ber of equality areas, for example in terms of equal pay. Sweden is par- 
ticularly proactive for example in terms of their language and their use 
of gender contracts. It is, therefore, surprising that Sweden has the larg- 
est discrepancy between men and women's wages (Haagensen 2014). 

Like a number of the other Nordic countries, Sweden is also facing 
demographic challenges related to the issue of peripheral areas experi- 
encing emigration and changes in living conditions, which in part is due 
to a decline in traditional industries. At the same time, a number of the 
peripheral areas, including Norrbotten in northern Sweden (the region 
borders with Lapland in Finland), experience that young people (and 
especially women) choose to move away from local areas. Johansson, 
Stenbacka and Nordfeldt (2005) point out with reference to the year- 
book from 2004: 


It is a widely known phenomenon that areas with poor labour market may 
experience an excess of men. This is partly because women to a larger extent 
are moving. This has also occurred in Norrbotten where the number of wom- 
en per 100 men is below the national average. The strongest imbalance is in 
Pajala, where there are 68 women per 100 men. A report by the Rural Devel- 
opment Agency shows that it has come to a breaking point where even the 
men leave the rural areas, which is obviously serious and suggests that the 
outlook for the northern municipalities is even worse (Johansson, Stenbacka 
and Nordfeldt in Berglund, et al.: 2005, 35-36, own translation). 


At the same time, Berglund et al. (2005) point out that it simultaneously 
looks like women who live in remote areas are better educated than the 
men who live there, which can be explained by the fact that most of the 
current occupations are now in the public sector; which has a majority 
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of women. This is connected with the notion that traditional male jobs, 
like forestry, are declining. Berglund et al. explain that: 


Developments in employment levels in Norrbotten point towards a general 
trend of higher employment levels for women than for men in most of the 
municipalities, which applies to the entire Arctic region. In many municipali- 
ties in northern Sweden, the public sector is the largest employer, especially 
for women. From the 1970s onwards, the number of employed in the forest 
industry declined dramatically. Since it was the largest employer of men, it 
increased male unemployment rapidly. Women were not working in the for- 
estry industry, and thus were not affected as a consequence of the crisis in 
the forest industry (Berglund et al. 2005: 11, own translation). 


1.2 Norway 


The Norwegian population is 5,109,056 inhabitants who are quite une- 
venly distributed across the country’s 323,771 square kilometers (Haa- 
gensen 2014: 15). Thus, the population density varies hugely between 
the different regions. Norway’s most sparely populated area is the 
northern area: 


Northern Norway covers more than a third of the total area of Norway; still, 
less than one out of ten Norwegians lives there. The region consists of three 
counties, of which Finnmark, the northernmost and easternmost county in 
Norway, is the largest-larger than all of Denmark by area. Despite its size, it 
is the least populated area in Norway with approximately 72,000 inhabitants 
(Eriksson et al. 2015: 37). 


The fishing industry is still a large business in Norway, especially in re- 
mote areas; the industry employs a large number of people. Norway is 
rich in natural resources such as oil, which the Norwegian GDP per capi- 
ta is a clear indicator of, as it is about 80% higher than the EA17 average. 
This also means that Norway has a very high standard of living. Addi- 
tionally, Norway (along with Iceland and Aland) experiences the fastest 
population growth in the Nordic region. In Norway’s case this means 
that within the next 25 years, the country is expected to have a popula- 
tion increase of 28% (Haagensen 2014). 

In their report, Angell et al. (2013) address the issue of how to devel- 
op attractive local community and labour market regions in northern 
Norway. Angell et al. stress that the northern regions in Norway are very 
different in terms of economic growth and employment opportunities. 
The regions have significant challenges in recruiting labour, and the 
difference between outward migration and relocation is very large. 
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Thus, local communities are dependent on immigration, which leads to 
struggles between regions in the race for attracting residents, and thus 
employees to their particular region. The northern regions in Norway 
experienced an employment growth of 7 percent in the period from 
2003 to 2011; this is significantly lower than the national average, which 
is 13 percent (Angell et al. 2013). 


In absolute terms, the greatest employment growth has been in health and 
social services, construction, retail trade, scientific and technical activities 
and teaching. Marine industries (fishing, fish processing and breeding of new 
species) is still the sector that is relatively strongest represented in Northern 
Norway compared with the national average (Angell et al. 2013: 12, own 
translation). 


Angell et al. have not made a separate study of men and women in rela- 
tion to potential gender differences in the characteristics of an attractive 
locality in Northern Norway. However, Angell et al. point out, based on 
their results, that it is essential to conduct more thorough analysis of the 
gender dimensions. In a number of their analyses they have, nonethe- 
less, distinguished between men and women, and some of their results 
provide an insight into different gender dimensions and issues. For ex- 
ample, their studies show that a gender discrepancy is detected in rela- 
tion to accessibility to work, including commuting. It remains the case 
that there are more who commute out of the Northern Norwegian mu- 
nicipalities than in, although the proportion of commuters who com- 
mute to Northern Norway has increased - here it is an important point 
out that it is mainly men who are commuters: 


Commuters are in this context largely men, and this fact is important both for 
the communities they commute to and from. The unemployment rate in the 
north is declining and is reaching the national average. Among men itis still 
slightly higher than elsewhere in the country, while the unemployment rate 
and labour force participation among women is close to the national average. 
Meanwhile, the regional differences within the region also decreased, alt- 
hough some regions still have higher unemployment, especially among men 
(Angell et al. 2013: 12, own translation). 


In line with a number of the other Nordic countries, Norway is experi- 
encing an ageing population. Angell et al. emphasize that especially the 
age group 20-39 year olds is critical to a region’s future growth, and this 
group in particular has declined in the northern regions in Norway - 
especially with regard to the proportion of women. 
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The proportion of people in this age group has declined, and in particular the 
number of women. At the same time, the number of childbirths has declined. 
The largest change in the population demographics is the increase of middle- 
aged and elderly people in Northern Norway, and the population pyramid in 
the north is more ”top-heavy” than in Southern Norway (Angell et al. 2013: 
12, own translation). 


Due to the specific issues related to Northern Norway in connection with 
issues of gender, education and population flows, a large part of the re- 
maining sections of the report on Norway will be based on literature 
that focuses primarily on this area. However, also other Norwegian pe- 
ripheral areas will be covered (e.g. by reference to Båtevik (2001) whose 
research is based in the West Country, Rye (2006) who studies Central 
Norway and Bye (2010) who refers to Trøndelag). 


1.3 Denmark 


Following Sweden, Denmark has the largest population among the Nordic 
countries. In 2014, 5,627,235 million people (2,834,956 million women 
and 2,792,270 million men) lived in Denmark on an area that is 43,561 
square kilometres. Denmark has a much smaller area than some of the 
other Nordic countries such as Norway, Sweden and Finland. In addition, 
Denmark (excluding the Faroe Islands and Greenland) has the highest 
population density (130 persons per km?) among the Nordic countries. 

Most of Denmark's natural areas are, in contrast to the other Nordic 
countries, cultivated which means that Demark does not hold the same 
extent of large uninhabited wilderness areas (Haagensen 2014: 22; 36). 
Hence, the geographical distances in Denmark can - in relation to a 
number of the other Nordic countries - seem very small and manageable 
in terms of mobility. Due to the geographic landscape, not many regions 
in Denmark can be described as peripheral compared to the other Nor- 
dic countries. 

The island of Bornholm, located in the middle of the Baltic Sea, can be 
described as the most peripheral area in Denmark. This means that the 
island has distinctive challenges related to its geographical location 
which vary a lot from other parts of Denmark (Dahlström et al. 2006). 
Isolated in the Baltic Sea, there are limited opportunities to get to the 
mainland; either by plane or ferry. 


Transport to and from the island is both expensive and time demanding and 


thus, for most people it is not possible to live on Bornholm and to maintain a 
job that demands a daily presence outside the island. Thus, the labor market 
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in Bornholm can be characterized as a closed one, which leads to unoccupied 
jobs and/or unemployment (Dahlström et al. 2006:32). 


The population on Bornholm is declining in contrast to other regions of 
Denmark (overall). This is mainly due to outmigration among young 
people who are forced to move from the island if they wish to take an 
education. Notwithstanding, other parts of Denmark are also experienc- 
ing a disproportion between the periphery and the centre. Particularly 
since 2007, there has been an increased focus on the peripheral areas in 
Denmark, and the challenges that local populations in these areas are 
facing (Christensen and Pristed Nielsen 2014). 

In the coming years, Denmark will experience a variety of demo- 
graphic changes. Despite being the most densely populated country in 
the Nordic region (and holding the second largest population among the 
Nordic countries), the birth rate in Denmark is among the lowest in the 
Nordic countries (this is despite the fact that the birth rate in the Nordic 
region is generally high compared to other non-Nordic countries). Den- 
mark may, at the same time, in the coming decades look forward to a 
moderate increase in the number of elderly people (i.e. people over 64 
years). While Denmark is experiencing an ageing population, the country 
has also in recent years seen a population growth, which is due to the 
fact that the number of births exceeds the number of deaths, but also 
that there is a positive net migration - hence, Denmark is experiencing 
increasing immigration without a large outmigration. The net migration 
was highest in Denmark in 2013, and the Danish population is expected 
to grow by between 7-8 percent until 2035 (Haagensen 2014: 38-40). 

Demographic changes in the form of increased population growth, an 
ageing population and increased urbanization is part of the discourse in 
Denmark concerning changing living conditions, particularly in periph- 
eral areas. Particularly scholars, professionals and politicians have pre- 
sented challenges related to these changes in the past few years. This 
should be viewed in the light that Denmark since the 1990s has seen an 
increasing centralization of growth. According Aner and Hansen there is 
a strong consensus in the research community that the growth and de- 
velopment of Denmark takes place, “in a number of major functional 
regions around the big cities, while places in the periphery of the growth 
centres experience stagnation or decline in terms of population, func- 
tions and economy” (Aner and Hansen 2014: 13, own translation). The 
centralization of growth contributes to limiting employment opportuni- 
ties in peripheral areas, often resulting in requirements for a high de- 
gree of mobility for those who live or settle in remote areas to find ap- 
propriate employment. 
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External factors also affect the living conditions in rural areas of 
Denmark. Thus, the increased competition due to globalization has con- 
tributed to traditional industries being challenged. This development is 
important for the next generation of residents in peripheral areas, as 
traditional business opportunities are declining. More - especially young 
people - move to larger cities where career opportunities are better. 
Hence, a number of peripheral areas in Denmark experience that their 
population is getting older; a consequence being that the areas will be 
”shut down” (Danske Regioner 2010). 

Outmigration from peripheral areas should be seen in the context of 
the financial crisis. Aner and Hansen argue in their studies that it is pe- 
ripheral municipalities that are affected the most by the financial crisis. 
This means that if you compare 2010 with 2003, the peripheral areas have 
experienced both a decline in the number of jobs and a decline in the in- 
flux of highly educated people from the cities (Aner and Hansen 2014). 

Denmark is also facing a number of challenges related to the infra- 
structure in peripheral areas, as well as issues with creating future sus- 
tainable jobs (Danske Regioner 2010). A report by Danske Regioners 
(Danish Regions) from 2010 Growth in Denmark - Challenges and oppor- 
tunities for peripheral areas examines the challenges and potentials in 
peripheral areas in Denmark, and presents a number of recommenda- 
tions for the different Danish regions. For example, it is emphasized that: 


The infrastructure must ensure efficient mobility and thus it should support 
future transportation needs and business development. Accessability is im- 
portant for settlement, education and businesses in all of Denmark, and is, 
therefore, an important part of regional growth strategies (Danske Regioner 
2010: 9, own translation). 


Besides tangible infrastructure issues, demographic changes are experi- 
enced in a variety of ways for those who live in the periphery - especial- 
ly young people in these areas face the changing living conditions close 
up. The centralisation of education means that young people at an early 
point will have to make a decision which directly affects their future job 
opportunities. Faber et al. point out in the report Unge på Kanten (Youth 
on the Margins) that a prevalent discourse advocating that young people 
today have far more opportunities for education than before exists. At 
the same time, this means that young people at an early point will have 
to choose between a myriad of competing educational alternatives. Fa- 
ber et al. highlight that having to choose a secondary education is one of 
the first complex decisions young people must take in their life planning: 
“Not just in a here-and-now perspective, but also because it sets a direc- 
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tion in relation to a future choice of education and/or profession” (Faber 
et al. 2014: 21, own translation) - and this may be further complicated 
by the fact that for some young people, choosing a particular educational 
direction can mean having to move away from their community. 

The choice of secondary education is often an important part in shap- 
ing young people's identity and their identity development; thus, chang- 
es in living conditions and demographic changes affect young people's 
development. The limited supply of education in peripheral areas means 
that young people in the centres often have a better range of educational 
opportunities in their community, whereas education choices for young 
people in the periphery often has a greater impact, since it in many cases 
means that the person will have to leave his/her community. 

It is not just young people in peripheral areas who are experiencing 
challenges related to centralisation. Centralisation of employment op- 
portunities has also brought the need for a greater degree of mobility 
among those who live in the periphery. Centralisation of employment 
opportunities should be seen both in the context of globalisation and 
increasing competition, but at the same time, regional development in 
the periphery has also been characterized by structural changes in the 
public sector. Tanvig highlights in her research that: 


The reduced supply of jobs is not only due to structural changes within agri- 
cultural development, which in itself has drawn numerous derivative busi- 
nesses away from the country districts. It is in particular other professions, 
which in recent decades have made it possible to make a living in sparsely 
populated areas, which are now declining. The structural reform that came 
into force in 2007 has reduced employment in the public sector in these are- 
as - both because of the reduced number of municipalities, and the wave of 
centralisation which followed (Tanvig 2010:5, own translation). 


Especially the reduction of employment in the public sector in the pe- 
riphery has a gender dimension, since it is women in particular who are 
employed in the public sector. Thus, some women have experienced that 
their employment opportunities are limited in peripheral areas, which 
poses increasing demands for mobility, but which also in some cases 
complicate women’s possibilities to continue living in the periphery 
(Tanvig 2010). 
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1.4 Finland 


Finland covers an area of 338,432 km? and had per 1st of January 2014 a 
population of 5,451,270 million inhabitants. Finland has some of the 
largest forest areas in the Nordic region, and, at the same time, some of 
the most sparsely populated areas in Europe. The majority of the Finnish 
population lives in or around the capital of Helsinki in southern Finland. 
A large region in the northern part of Finland is named Lapland, and this 
area has the lowest population density in the country. In 2001, the peo- 
ple of Lapland accounted for 3.4% of the Finish population. Lapland 
consists of 22 municipalities, five of which have more than 10,000 inhab- 
itants, while three have fewer than 2000. Due to its location and low 
population density, Lapland faces a number of challenges in terms of 
gender, education and population flows (Haagensen 2014). 

According to Abelsen (2005), in 1991 Finland experienced a sudden 
decline in exports, which had a massive impact on the country’s econom- 
ic growth. This was mainly due to the fact that a large part of the econo- 
my was tied up to eastern export, and with the Soviet Union’s collapse 
the Finnish market lost a major buyer of goods. The subsequent upturn 
in the Finnish economy was not evenly distributed in the country, but 
localised around a few growth areas. This has led to large regional dif- 
ferences in Finland. It is especially industrial production linked to tele- 
communications which has helped generate economic growth - and this 
has mainly been centralised in southern Finland. This means that the 
northern parts of Finland to a lesser extent have been part of the eco- 
nomic development (with the exception of Rovaniemi) (Abelsen 2005). 

The economic development affects gender relations, education and 
population flows, as it influences living conditions for the various popu- 
lations in peripheral areas in Finland, particularly in Northern Finland, 
in relation to employment. A vast amount of research addresses issues 
related to the Finnish periphery with a special focus on Lapland. At the 
same time, Finland is facing a number of demographic challenges over 
the next 25 years. It is expected that Finland (and Aland) proportionally 
will have the highest number of elderly people in the Nordic region. Lat- 
est figures from Finland (and Aland) shows that in 2030, people over 65 
will constitute 50% of the adult population in Finland. This creates chal- 
lenges in terms of maintaining a functioning work force, and, at the same 
time, it requires large amounts of resources for the care sector (Haagen- 
sen: 2014). 

Lapland takes a special place in the Finnish debate on peripheral are- 
as, population flows and gender, as described above. According to 
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Westman (2005), Lapland accounts for 29% of the total area of Finland, 
but only 3.494 of the population resides in this part of the country. 
Moreover, Westman refers to the notion that Lapland in particular is a 
peripheral area - both geographically and mentally, “If we think about 
the geography of Lapland, we can notice that it is a periphery. On the 
mental level, it is also the place where people live with their own tradi- 
tions and culture.” (Westman 2005: 114-115). The idea that Lapland is a 
”mental” periphery may be associated with the fact that the labour mar- 
ket in Lapland is largely tied to local resources; thus 27% of Finland's 
wild berries are produced in this region, and 36% of Finland's hydro- 
power is extracted in Lapland. 

The notion that Lapland is a periphery with a number of demograph- 
ic challenges is evident as the population in Lapland is declining, and 
Lapland is facing a loss of 1/3 of its population in the near future. Hence, 
there is a growing need for people who can work in the health sector in 
the region, as the population will age in the coming years (Westman 
2005). Due to the specific issues related to Lapland in connection with 
gender, education and population flows, the majority of the other parts 
of the report concerning Finland will be based on literature that focuses 
on Lapland in particular. 


1.5 Iceland 


The population in Iceland is just above 325,000, however, since the area 
at the same time is relatively large, Haagensen (2014) states that Iceland 
has the second lowest population density in the Nordic region, with only 
3,6 people per. square kilometres. The population of Iceland - as in 
many other Nordic countries - has increased substantially during the 
20th century, from around 78,000 in the early 1900s to nearly 325,000 
people today. The increase has been particularly high in the late 20th 
century, as the population has grown by 28% in Iceland from 1990 until 
today. Furthermore, Haagensen points out that the number of child- 
births in Iceland is relatively high, which is the reason for the high popu- 
lation growth rather than immigration. For the same reason, population 
projections points to a growing population in Iceland - the expectation is 
a 22% increase within the next 25 years - see Haagensen (2014). 

The large population growth in Iceland covers a significant variation 
in progress in different parts of the country. Thus, the population in the 
Reykjavik area has increased by a factor of 12 (from about 15,000 to 
about 180,000) in the period 1910 to 2001, whereas the population in 
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the rest of the country has increased by a factor of 1.5. Overall, this 
means that the metropolitan area in 2001 accounted for about 63% of 
the country's inhabitants, against about 18% in 1910 (Bjarnason and 
Thorlindsson 2006: 292). As further described: 


The rapidly growing capital area surrounding Reykjavik offers a diversity of 
professional, service, government, and business opportunities that cannot be 
matched in other areas of the country [...]. In sharp contrast, occupational op- 
portunities in many rural areas are rather limited and tend to be highly gen- 
dered (Bjarnason og Thorlindsson 2006: 292). 


Due to the extreme population concentration in Reykjavik, which ac- 
counts for 63% of the population of Iceland, the majority of the other 
sections on Iceland within the report are based on literature that focuses 
on all other geographic areas in the country - often with contrasting 
comments in relation to the capital region, which often serves as a coun- 
terpoint to gain insight into trends concerning gender, education and 
population flows in Iceland's peripheral areas. 

Iceland has undergone a number of amalgamations of municipalities 
from 224 municipalities in 1974 to 79 in 2006 (Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 151), 
and the trend is continuing (Wildy et al. 2014). This is interesting from the 
perspective put forward in a qualitative study by Edvardsdöttir that,’the 
smaller the community, the more male dominated it was” (2013: 81). 
Styrkårsdöttir writes about the number of women in local politics in Ice- 
land that, “it is evident that the larger the municipality, the greater is the 
proportion of women” (Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 151). However, overall the 
development in women's share in Icelandic local politics is low: from 1 to 
36 % in the period 1950 to 2006 (Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 150). 

As in many other sparsely populated areas in the Nordic region, it is 
especially young women who leave the smaller towns in Iceland (Hamil- 
ton and Otterstad, 1998; Karlsdottir and Ingölfsdöttir 2011). This is 
largely due to the fact that many of the smaller towns and villages are 
characterized by an economic structure where the primary and second- 
ary sectors historically have been dominant, which often leaves well 
educated women few opportunities for achieving an attractive job in the 
local area (Hamilton and Otterstad 1998: 11). Hamilton and Otterstad 
included 189 municipalities in Iceland in their 1998 study, and concluded 
at that time that there was a clear correlation between the population size 
in a municipality and the number of women relative to men: the smaller a 
community, the greater a loss of women (Hamilton and Otterstad 1998: 
15). Reykjavik, on the other hand, had a small overrepresentation of wom- 
en. However, it is not the size of the community itself, but rather the nature 
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of its labour market (including the number of jobs in the tertiary sector 
and a diversified supply of jobs) that are critical to whether a municipality 
is likely to encounter a discrepancy between the number of men and 
women (Hamilton and Otterstad 1998: 20). The continued relevance of 
this finding today is found in a recent qualitative study of women's motives 
to remain in the small town of Husavik on Iceland's north coast (Karlsdöt- 
tir and Ingölfsdöttir 2011), as well as a case study (with a less gender spe- 
cific aim) of the recent labour market developments in the relatively iso- 
lated area Eyafjörður (Dahlström et al. 2006). 

Skaptadöttir and Wojtynska (2008) emphasize, however, that even the 
most remote and ”isolated” Icelandic fishing communities have always 
been globally connected and have had many interactions with the sur- 
rounding world due to strong traditions of work-related mobility. In Ice- 
land it is also, according Rafnsdóttir and Ómarsdóttir (2010), ”common 
that young people go abroad, either to study or find work. Many continue 
to live abroad, although the majority return within a few years” (Rafnsdöt- 
tir and Ömarsdöttir 2010: 69, own translation). They stress, however, that 
the same return migration pattern does not apply when you look at out- 
migration from sparsely populated municipalities to urban areas, and that 
the peripheral areas that experience the largest outmigration are domi- 
nated by traditional male occupations in the primary sector (Rafnsdöttir 
and Omarsdéttir 2010: 69-70). They also refer to a master’s thesis, point- 
ing to how “a monotonous working life in the local community and better 
wages in metropolitan areas are primary reasons for migrating among 
women aged 20-39” (Rafnsdóttir and Ómarsdóttir 2010: 70, own transla- 
tion; see also Sigurgeirsdöttir and Rafnsdöttir 2009). 

Another factor in women and men’s living conditions and opportuni- 
ties in society relates to ideas about the role of families and the respon- 
sibility for the family’s well-being. Family benefits are income regulated 
in Iceland, and to a larger extent than in the other Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Icelandic welfare system is build on the notion that the extend- 
ed family carries a responsibility for other family members. 


The authorities have, up until present day, assumed that the extended family, 
particularly women, are caregivers of young and old, and thus partly replace 
public welfare services, which are common among the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. This attitude may have contributed to the fact that the welfare system, 
including the idea of gender equality, has developed at a slower pace in the 
West Nordic Region than in the other Nordic countries (Rafnsdöttir and 
Ómarsdóttir 2010: 84, own translation). 


This interpretation is to some extent contradicted by Heijstra et al. 
(2013), as they characterize the Icelandic welfare system as ”defamiliar- 
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ized”. Participants in Rafnsdöttir and Ömarsdöttir's study also expressed 
a sense of, “embarrassment when applying for social services, which 
they saw in relation to the emphasis on diligence in Icelandic culture” 
(Rafnsdéttir and Omarsdéttir 2010: 81, own translation). Furthermore, 
Edvardsdottir (2013: 84) points out that a dominant neoliberal dis- 
course is present in Iceland, which places the responsibility and oppor- 
tunities in life on the individual. Despite the existence of the formal 
framework of the welfare system, a number of informal frameworks 
directly or indirectly affect the individual opportunities for men and 
women in Icelandic society. 

When discussing living conditions in Iceland, it is necessary to men- 
tion the economic collapse in Iceland in 2008. In addition to the direct 
economic consequences of the crisis, Styrkårsdöttir states that the crisis 
also led to a deep distrust of politicians among the Icelandic population, 
and the 2009 elections marked a sharp division in Icelandic politics, as 
no less than 43% of the elected members of the parliament were wom- 
en, which was a new record (Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 132-133). 


1.6 Greenland 


With a population of 56,282 people per January 15 2014, and only 0.14 
people per. square kilometres, Greenland is, according Haagensen 
(2014), the most sparsely populated country in the Nordic region - and 
also the country with the largest infrastructural challenges. The Green- 
landic population has increased nearly fivefold since the beginning of 
the 20 century, from around 12,000 inhabitants to 56,000 today. 
Greenland is the only country in the Nordic region with a population that 
at present moment is expected to decline (Haagensen 2014). Green- 
land’s population consists predominantly of men; statistics from January 
2014 show that there are 29,730 men and 26,552 women. At the same 
time, the overall population is relatively young, as about 33% are under 
20 years. According Weyhe this is, ”a very high number compared to the 
other Nordic countries, where the average figure is about 15 percent” 
(Weyhe 2011: 252, own translation). It generally applies to the West 
Nordic Region (Greenland, Faroe Islands and Iceland), that there are 
more men than women, as more women choose to move from these 
areas (Rafndöttir 2010: 7). Women’s share of the population in Green- 
land was higher than men’s until the latter half of the 1950s (at the start 
of the modernization era). But since the 1960s, there has been a signifi- 
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cant decline in the number of women who live in Greenland (Poppel 
2010: 44-45). 

The female deficit in Greenland can be related to several factors, in- 
cluding the comprehensive immigration to Greenland from Denmark, 
especially from the 1950s onwards, mainly consisting of men in the 
working age, who for a - typically short - period chose to settle in 
Greenland. Poppel (2010) states that, “Immigration has caused a perma- 
nent gender bias with a predominance of men in the working age. It is 
still predominantly men who move to Greenland, and moreover more 
women than men emigrate from Greenland” (Poppel 2010: 45, own 
translation). A much more detailed and precise presentation of the de- 
velopment over time is found in Hamilton and Rasmussen (2010), who, 
among other things, point to how fluctuations in the ratio of women to 
men in Greenland has historically been closely linked to developments in 
parameters such as climate, access to technology and modes of produc- 
tion. This contributes to the overall picture, with 12% more men than 
women in Greenland (Poppel 2010: 45; see also Poppel and Kleist 2009: 
345). According to Hamilton and Rasmussen, the major part of the ”fe- 
male deficit” in Greenland can be explained by taking into account the 
Greenlanders living in Denmark, but born in Greenland. Including these 
in the population count, we go from having 113 men per. 100 women in 
Greenland, to having 103 men per. 100 women (Hamilton and Rasmus- 
sen 2010: 50). 

The population of Greenland is, according to a report from Nordregio 
(2010), geographically highly mobile, and the same report points out 
that relocating in Greenland is much more frequent than elsewhere in 
Scandinavia. Previously, Greenland has experienced that more young 
men than young women relocated, but today the number of men and 
women, who relocate is fairly similar. However, although the number of 
men and women who move does not diverge to a large extent, there is a 
large difference in the way they move, and this difference results in a 
gradual decline of women in smaller communities: 


As regards the women, there is a ”step-stone mobility pattern” in which they 
incrementally move from smaller to larger localities, and eventually choose 
to leave the country, while men on the other hand are more temporary mov- 
ers, seeking jobs with shorter or longer duration in nearby towns and villag- 
es, but also more often return to where they came from (Nordregio 2010: 16, 
own translation). 


In Greenland, and generally throughout the Nordic countries, there is a 
tendency towards progressively greater urbanisation - that is that peo- 
ple are locating to major cities (Hansen, Rasmussen and Weber, 2013). 
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Overall, this means that there is, ”a net outmigration from the small vil- 
lages, a rough balance when it comes to cities, and a net outmigration 
from Greenland as a whole” (Nordregio 2010: 123, own translation). This 
trend will probably continue, as a survey among the Greenlandic work- 
force, which among other things examines intentions to move, shows 
that the number of people who wish to move represents a relatively 
larger share in the peripheral areas than in the cities. At the same time, 
the Nordregio report shows that a large number of the people who are 
planning to move, indicate that they would move along with others, 
which would sharpen the urbanisation tendency further, since reloca- 
tions thus would increasingly take shape as collective actions wherein 
all or part of families choose to move together. Thus, the report points 
out that, "the need to address mobility patterns from a family perspective 
more than as individual mobility plans, seems to be increasing.” (Nor- 
dregio 2010: 129, own translation). 

In regards to Greenland, it is particularly evident that there is a sig- 
nificant regional factor in relation to mobility patterns, and most reloca- 
tions happens between neighbouring towns and small villages (Nor- 
dregio 2010). On 1st of January 2008, the former 18 municipalities in 
Greenland merged into four large municipalities (Poppel and Kleist 
2009: 352). There is a huge difference between life in the cities and the 
small villages in Greenland. Thus, in Greenland there are 67 villages with 
between 20 and 500 residents. Poppel and Kleist write, ”all villages are 
characterized by a sense of belonging and high dependence on nature 
through fishing, hunting and sheep farming” (Poppel and Kleist 2009: 
354, own translation). Locally, there are a number of areas where the 
decision making regarding housing and care for children and young 
people are placed within the village councils, which have decision- 
making power and jurisdiction on several areas. Poppel and Kleist high- 
light that generally fewer women than men are represented in the politi- 
cal bodies in Greenland, and women are particularly underrepresented 
in village councils (Poppel and Kleist 2009: 355). 

Itis worth noting that although there has been an increase in the num- 
ber (in absolute terms) of migration to Nuuk and Denmark, respectively, 
Greenland has experienced a recent relative decline in the number of 
moves to and from Denmark (Nordregio 2010: 14). The vast majority of 
respondents in the survey, which provides the basis for the Nordregio 
2010 report, states that work (either their own or partner) or education 
(either own or partner) is the main reason for moving (Nordregio 2010: 
14). This pattern is reflected in a much smaller study by Poppel, based on 
focus group interviews among young women in Nuuk. In this study, the 
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women state better educational opportunities, internships and job oppor- 
tunities as major reasons to move, and in relation to the question of mov- 
ing out of the country, a reason might be the desire to obtain an education 
which either does not exist in Greenland, or because they believe that an 
education abroad is perhaps better than the education available in Green- 
land. Also, the lack of housing and student accommodation was indicated 
as a reason to move to Denmark (Poppel 2010). 

The report from Nordregio (2010) confirms that there is a larger 
tendency to migrate among people with an education. The individuals 
who move and acquire a higher education rarely return to their original 
place of residence. According Rafndöttir, who in this context is writing 
generally about the West Nordic Region, different sources have pointing 
to the fact that, "particularly young women from peripheral areas who 
move away, perceive it to be difficult to return back home. The labour 
market is described as male, educational opportunities are limited and 
women- and familyfriendly welfare offers are few” (Rafndöttir 2007: 9, 
own translation). In a recent study, Rafndöttir has concluded that wom- 
en in Greenland to a larger extent move for education and jobs, but also 
to get access to a better range of public institutions such as hospitals, 
nurseries and recreational activities (Rafndåttir 2010). Poppel stresses 
in this regard that it is important to keep in mind that the Greenlandic 
welfare model is significantly different from for example the Danish one, 
as a number of social benefits are based on needs assessment (Poppel 
2010: 66), which in many cases results in women being more dependent 
on their families than for example in Denmark. 

Nordregio's extensive report Mobility in Greenland from 2010 pro- 
vides the most thorough analysis of the developments in population 
flows in Greenland in recent time - the first part of the analysis in the 
report is based on register data from the period 1995-2008. Particularly 
in relation to this report, we highlight a number of key points from the 
register-based analyses concerning mobility and gender, as well as mo- 
bility and education. Regarding mobility and gender, the report high- 
lights that there are differences between Greenlandic men and women’s 
mobility patterns, especially when examining the difference between 
those who move permanently and those who move temporarily. Thus, 
more men than women move temporarily, while more women than men 
move permanently. According to the report, this leads to “a general and 
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growing deficit of women” (Nordregio 2010: 62, own translation). This 
shortage of women varies from place to place, and "there is a clear corre- 
lation between gender balance and economic activities, because more 
activities in the tertiary sector also means a relatively higher proportion 
of women” (Nordregio 2010: 62, own translation). In other words, the 
more developed the service sector is at a given location, the smaller the 
deficit of women is expected to be. The report explains that, ”women 
more often than men are looking for job opportunities and social condi- 
tions which are often better accommodated for in the larger towns, par- 
ticularly in Nuuk, but especially outside Greenland” (Nordregio 2010: 
64, own translation). This also contributes to the mobility pattern de- 
scribes in the report described as women's ”stepping stone mobility”, 
where Nuuk becomes a temporary migration destination for those 
women who later end up moving out of country altogether. 

The report from Nordregio presents in its concluding chapter a varie- 
ty of future scenarios built on various statistical data. And although the 
individual projections vary depending on the basis of the calculations, 
the overall trend for Greenland is clear: there will be an increasing con- 
centration of urban population and the elderly population will account 
for a growing share - some of the scenarios operate with a 1-1 depend- 
ency rate, since for every 100 in the working age there will be 50 older 
65+ and 50 children/adolescents who have not yet entered the labour 
market (Nordregio 2010: 211-228). Altogether, Greenland therefore 
faces a number of demographic challenges that are clearly ”gendered”, 
and where it seems obvious that any solutions to these problems must 
necessarily take into account gender perspectives in terms of which 
living conditions are canvassed and which mobility patterns these pref- 
erences results in. 

As challenges concerning gender, education and population flows to a 
large extent concern Greenland as a whole and not only development in 
the small villages in Greenland, a large part of the research and literature 
that this report contains concerns Greenland in general. 


1.7 The Faroe Islands 


With a population of 48,228 people by January 2014 spread across an 
areas of over 1,396 square kilometres, the Faroe Islands are home to 
the second smallest population in the Nordic countries (the smallest is 
found on Åland, Haagensen 2014). With a population density of 34.6 
per. square kilometres (Haagensen 2014: 10) the Faroe Islands is the 
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most densely populated area of the Nordic countries except from Den- 
mark. Similar to the total population across the Nordic region, the pop- 
ulation of the Faroe Islands has grown quite dramatically, and has tri- 
pled from about 5,000 in 1800 to about 15,000 people in the early 20th 
century (Gaini 2006), and again tripled to about 48,000 today (Haa- 
gensen 2014: 35). The Faroe Islands experiences a relatively high birth 
rate (in 2013, 260 more children were born compared to the number of 
deceased), which means that there is a natural population growth. At 
the same time, however, the islands experience a small net out migra- 
tion, which means that the total population growth in 2013 was 136 
people (Haagensen 2014: 39). In terms of immigration to the Faroe 
Islands, individuals from the other Nordic countries continue to exceed 
the number of individuals from non-Nordic countries (Haagensen 
2014: 46), although by now there is a small group of non-Nordic immi- 
grants in the Faroe Islands (Høgnesen 2015). 

As in the rest of the West Nordic Region, there are more men than 
women in the Faroe Islands (Knudsen 2010: 13). This is partly due to 
the fact that more women than men migrate. Giani (2011b) describes 
the current trend: 


The Faroese peripheral municipalities, especially small isolated islands, are los- 
ing their young people. First the girls move, and then the boys follow. Young 
men who refuse to move, for example those who are waiting to take over a 
well-functioning farm, have a hard time finding a spouse. The young people are 
moving to larger and more central villages or to the capital Torshavn. Many 
young people, especially those who are planning to take a higher education, 
move abroad. Not surprisingly, Denmark is the most popular destination on the 
European continent. And girls are currently the most ambitious and daring in 
relation to realizing their dreams of a high education, a stimulating career and 
an exciting lifestyle (Gaini 2011b: 3, own translation). 


The Faroe Islands consists of a total of 18 large and small islands, and 
infrastructure and geographical conditions are therefore of great im- 
portance for local development and for people's everyday lives. The Far- 
oe Islands is divided into many, often very small municipalities - since 
the last amalgamation of municipalities in 2009, there have been 30 
municipalities with large variation in the number of inhabitants, “Fig- 
ures from 2009 (Hagstova Fgroya) show that the smallest of them (Fu- 
gloy) had 41 inhabitants and the largest 19,675 (Törshavn)” (Knudsen 
and Niskanen Nyberg 2009: 330, own translation). In the 1950-60s, the 
development of the infrastructure took speed, and regular air travel out 
of the country was established in the 1960s. During the same period, the 
islands experienced, “a huge population flow from the small villages to 
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Torshavn. During those years, the small villages turned more or less into 
peripheral areas while Törshavn increasingly assumed the role as the 
centre ”(Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova 2005: 186). Hovgaard and Kristian- 
sen (2008) argue that geography traditionally has created boundaries 
for the local population's mobility outside their own village, but also that 
the construction of infrastructure such as roads, tunnels and bridges has 
helped to create "network villages”, "Today you can live in one place, 
work in another place, buy commodities in a third, pursue leisure activi- 
ties in a fourth and go to church in a fifth” (Hovgaard and Kristiansen 
2008: 66) - A fact which creates problems for those municipalities 
which either have not kept up with development or are located outside 
these infrastructural networks. 

Hovgaard and Kristiansen point in particular to three factors (but 
stress that these are not the only factors) which affect the individual 
municipality's ability to maintain its population, these are: child care, 
mobility, and a sense of belonging. Regarding child care, Hovgaard and 
Kristiansen increasingly see this as a competitive factor for the individu- 
al municipality - without good schools and preschools the villages lose 
their attractiveness to their citizens. It is also essential for the individual 
citizen to have access to transportation - either in the form of ownership 
or at least the possibility to access a car. Everyday activities such as 
shopping and leisure are increasingly separated (Hovgaard and Kristi- 
ansen 2008: 68), and hence mobility vs. immobility become a crucial 
social dividing line. Finally, they argue that sense of belonging continues 
to play a major role in the Faroe Islands, and that many actually settle 
down either in their childhood home, or at least in their hometown. As 
they write, “There is a huge difference between "not being able to leave” 
and "being able to leave but wanting to stay” [...] Because of increased 
(auto)mobility, living in the country is now merely a spatially different 
way of living in a suburb” (Hovgaard and Kristiansen 2008: 69). 

Regarding the relationship between geography and gender, Knudsen 
highlights - in contrast to the situation in Greenland where many small 
villages are without female representation - that "the number of local 
governments without female members declined dramatically after 
2000” (Knudsen 2009: 330, citing Jacobsen and Jakupsstova 2005: 181, 
own translation). This does not, however, outweigh the fact that the 
proportion of women in elected bodies in the Faroe Islands is quite low. 
At the same time, Knudsen concludes that women seem to play a greater 
role in local governments in regards to implementation of decisions, 
rather than in the political decision making process (Knudsen 2009: 
333). Gaini writes about geography, inequality and gender that, “the 
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boys in peripheral areas have, in principle, the same opportunities and 
rights as all other people in the Faroe Islands, but they are often less 
mobile and more entrenched in traditional roles than the girls from the 
same community” (Gaini 2011b: 4, own translation). At the same time, 
Gaini highlights that the media tends to present boys from the villages in 
a stereotypical way; ”as provincial and straightforward, not fit for the 
imagined lifestyle of urban socialities” (Gaini 2011a: 178). 

Knudsen points out that although the deficit of women is generally 
considered a social problem, moving away from the Faroe Islands can 
from the individual woman's point of view be seen as a solution (Knud- 
sen 2010). The imbalance in the number of men and women in the Faroe 
Islands is not new (Knudsen 2010: 19), but it is clear that particularly in 
the crisis years in the 1990s there was a great outmigration from the 
Faroe Islands, and during this period, it was particularly men who 
moved away. According to Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova more than 7,000 
people left the Faroe Islands in the period 1989-1995. They describe the 
situation as follows: 


For the first time since the first census in 1801, the population number de- 
clined. Emigration meant a new situation, namely that: Now it was not just 
young people who left, and male breadwinners who sought employment 
abroad for a shorter or longer period. Now whole families relocated because 
both spouses sought alternative labour markets. The family economy and the 
labour market had changed. The families had become dependent on two in- 
comes (Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova 2005: 172, own translation). 


In other words, it is a relatively new development that it is especially 
women who emigrate. At the same time, there are also more men than 
women who move to the Faroe Islands (Knudsen 2010: 20). The emigra- 
tion which occurred in the 1990s is the most significant explanation for 
the skewed population pyramid that exists today. Only about 1/3 have 
”returned” and this bias will, therefore, affect society for a very long time 
to come, especially as it has led to a shortage of women in the childbear- 
ing age. 

Based on an interview survey among 26 Faroese women, Knudsen at- 
tempts to find some explanations as to why so many women choose to 
move. She highlights the following: 


As a whole, they emphasize that the economic conditions and the possibility 
of getting an education are better in Denmark. In this connection, they refer 
to the attractive welfare schemes, more choices and care facilities for chil- 
dren. Especially the group of single mother's indicate that economic condi- 
tions for single parents are very poor in the Faroe Islands. [...] The women 
who do not have children emphasize that the Faroese society is more 
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adapted to nuclear family and not to different family models and single peo- 
ple. [...] Several of the women point out that the Faroese society is more at- 
tractive to men than to women. Men have more choices in terms of both work 
and leisure. They emphasize that unskilled men are also extremely well-paid 
(Knudsen in Rafnsdöttir 2010: 21, own translation). 


In her proposal for a new PhD research project, Høgnesen (2015, un- 
published) states that in conjunction with the current concern about 
young women’s emigration from the Faroe Islands, it should be further 
explored how non-Western women, who actually immigrant to the coun- 
try, are doing. She explains: 


Like several other places in the North Atlantic region, the Faroe Islands have 
experienced a shift in the global pattern of migration. The recent 15-20 years 
has brought a new and rapidly increasing phenomenon to the islands, which 
is female marriage migration from Asia [...]. While new population groups are 
thus entering the Faroe Islands, young people - and in particular young 
women - are leaving the islands, often in pursuit of education, and frequently 
without returning. Hence, the net out-migration of women from the Faroes 
Islands has implied a female deficit of 1,079 women in the age of 20-39 as of 
January 1st 2014. As of 1st of January 2014 the number of women, 20 years 
and older, born in the Philippines and living in the Faroes Islands, was 79; the 
corresponding number for Thai women was 72 (Hggnesen 2015, un- 
published PhD proposal). 


Høgnesen justifies her research interest in this group of ”marriage mi- 
grants” with the argument that these women may occupy important 
roles in Faroese society - as spouses to local men, who might otherwise 
remain unmarried due to a shortage of women, and as mother’s to chil- 
dren who then may contribute to the continued development of the Far- 
oe Islands. Hggnesen highlights that it is important to look not only at 
the demographic changes that the Faroe Islands are undergoing due to 
emigration, urbanisation and an ageing population, but also to look to- 
wards immigrants - and in this connection the group of so-called mar- 
riage migrants represents a special phenomenon. 

As challenges concerning gender, education and population flows 
largely concerns the Faroe Islands as a whole, and not only the develop- 
ment in the small villages, sections on the Faroe Islands within the re- 
port address the challenges to the country as a whole. 
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1.8 The Åland Islands 


With a population of just 28,666 people and a territory of only 1,580 
square kilometres spread over 6,757 islands (Haagensen 2014: 13), 
Åland's geography is extreme on several parameters. Just over 60 of these 
islands are inhabited all year round. As described in Dahlström et al. 
(2006: 89), "Åland is, in other words, small and spatially diffused. This also 
applies to the administrative structure. Åland has 16 municipalities, of 
which six are situated in the ”archipelago region” (skærgården), which is 
not connected to the main island by road” Transportation among the is- 
lands is reliant on ferry connections, and from the most remote island that 
is inhabited all year round, the transportation to the main city of Marie- 
hamn is about 5 hours travel with 3 different ferries (Dahlström et al. 
2006: 89). There are daily ferry connections to Turku, Helsinki, Stockholm 
and Tallinn, and also daily flights to the same cities with the exception of 
Tallinn (Dahlström et al. 2006: 89). 

Approximately 40% of the population resides in Mariehamn, and a 
further 50% in the rest of the main island - with the option to commute 
by car to Mariehamn on a daily basis for work. Only 10% of the popula- 
tion is spread over the remaining inhabited islands (Dahlström et al. 
2006: 90). In 2005, the municipal size ranged from 127 (Sottunga) to 
10,780 (Mariehamn) inhabitants (Dahlström et al. 2006: 90). Hovgaard 
et al. (2004) provide an overview of the size of the 16 municipalities in 
Åland, emphasizing that the majority of these are quite small. Thus, they 
report - based on figures from 2004 - that half of the 16 municipalities 
had between 250 and 999 inhabitants, one was even smaller and only 
one - namely Mariehamn - had more than 10,000 inhabitants. Dahl- 
strom et al. describe the very uneven development in individual parts of 
Åland as follows: 


In recent years then the real winners, in terms of the relative as well as the 
absolute size of the municipal population, have been those municipalities in 
the vicinity of Mariehamn. The three municipalities closest to Mariehamn in- 
creased their population by some 80% from 1970 to 2004. As all of these 
municipalities are directly connected to the expansive labour market in the 
economic and administrative centre of Åland, their growth is in reality con- 
nected to the growth of Mariehamn (Dahlström et al. 2006: 90). 


The rapid urbanisation, which has influenced Aland since the 1950s, af- 
fects the population distribution on the islands. The average population 
density was 17.2 inhabitants per km? in 2004, but only 4.5 per km? in the 
Archipelago not connected to the main island by bridges (Hovgaard et al. 
2004: 25). Despite an overall population increase, the population in the 
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Archipelago has decreased steadily,’At the end of 2001, the lowest level yet 
was reached, with a population of only 2.318 people in the archipelago. By 
contrast, over 5.800 people lived in these municipalities at the beginning 
of the twentieth century” (Hovgaard et al. 2004: 26). Mariehamn, on the 
other hand, has grown from 1,090 inhabitants in 1910 to 10,000 today 
(Hovgaard et al. 2004: 26). 

Its geography notwithstanding, Aland experiences a population 
growth rate that exceeds any of the other Nordic countries - the popula- 
tion has increased 18% in the period 1990-2014 (Haagensen 2014:36; 
see also Rauhut et al. 2008: 104), and the increase in population is ex- 
pected to continue, with an estimated population growth of 25% over 
the next 25 years (Haagensen 2014: 40). As Rauhut et al. however un- 
derline, concerning Aland’s somewhat surprisingly high increase 
rate, ”even modest absolute population increases will show as a large 
relative population increases” (2008: 115). In the period 1990-2014, the 
balance between the number of men and women in Aland has almost 
evened out (Haagensen 2014: 36). On the other hand, it is expected that 
the dependency ratio will rise dramatically in Aland in the near future, 
and the population projections indicate that in 2030, 50% of the adult 
population on the islands will be over 65 years (Haagensen 2014: 38). 
As Rauhut et al. describe it, Aland is ”greying fast” (2008: 104). Dahl- 
ström et al. state that there is a preponderance of young people who 
move from the islands and a preponderance of older people, who immi- 
grate to the islands (2006: 90). 

According Dahlstrom et al. (2006: 91), Aland has proven fully able to 
exploit its geographical position in the Baltic Sea by expanding its ship- 
ping sector - and as a result, the islands have a higher GDP than Finland. 


Best Practice Case: Suomen opiskelija-asunnot, Finland 


Suomen opiskelija-asunnot (SOA) is a national interest organisation for 
student accommodation in Finland. SOA’s aim is to represent common 
interests among student housing associations across Finland, as well as 
working for the goal of being able to provide student accommodation at 
reasonable prices. Hence, SOA itself does not own student accommoda- 
tion, but represents the interests of organisations that do. 

One of the members of SOA is ”Student Village Foundation of Turku” 
(Abo). According to one of the managers at Student Village Foundation 
of Turku, the students are highly determined to live downtown, and 
student accommodation placed a mere 5-6 kilometers from the univer- 
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sity and the city centre are not particularly popular. Hence, the organisa- 
tion does not have student accommodation in peripheral areas, but is 
focusing on larger cities, where demand for student accommodation is 
greatest. 

Despite the fact that the organization does not offer housing in pe- 
ripheral areas, they have other means of focusing on problems related to 
peripheral areas in Finland. The student housing organization thus has 
special attention to students who come from remote areas in Finland, 
such as Lapland. In practice, this means that when new students apply 
for a residence, they are divided into a points system. Applicants from 
peripheral areas, such as Lapland, are awarded more points than stu- 
dents from more densely populated areas, and thus they stand better 
chances of getting into the student accommodation (though there are no 
specific quotas for students who come from peripheral areas in Finland). 
This points classification testifies to student housing organizations 
which are aware of the problems in relation to young people who come 
from the Finnish peripheral areas, and take responsibility in solving 
some of the challenges these young people from remote areas in Finland 
may face in the process of moving from local municipalities in remote 
areas to take an education. In relation to the gender dimension, the dis- 
tribution of students living in student residences is about equal in terms 
of girls and boys, and the organization has not set gender quotas. 

Another offer students in Finland can make use of in their studies, is 
student housing allowances (Bostadstillägget). This scheme ensures that 
persons undertaking studies in Finland are able to get housing allowances 
which serve towards paying their rent. This offer can be particularly help- 
ful for students who must move far away to obtain an education and thus 
are compelled to also leave home in connection with their studies. 

Read more at: 


e http://www.soa.fi/ 
e http://www.kela.fi/web/sv/studiestod_bostadstillagg 


Best Practice Case: The Special Initiatives Zone - Norway 


Tiltakssonen i Finnmark og Nord-Troms (”The Special Initiatives Zone in 
Finnmark and Nord-Troms”) is a long-term strategy to make remote 
areas in Northern Norway attractive. The goal is to get more people to 
live and work in peripheral areas, and at the same time turn it into an 
area where businesses see opportunities for development. The project 
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was established in 1990 as an answer to the many crises in the region 
especially for the fishing industry. ”Tiltagssonen” remains a regional 
strategy that is acted upon, and through which large amounts of re- 
sources are being channelled with the purpose of stimulating a positive 
development in remote areas with the intention to create good condi- 
tions for the residents and businesses. Current initiatives include: 


e exemption from payroll tax 

e lower personal tax 

e exemption from tax on electricity consumption 
e student debt relief/cancellation 

e higher child benefit 


e wage subsidies for preschool teachers. 


”Tiltakssonen” and the various initiatives that the region has made in 
this connection, has attracted great interest and a number of analyses 
and reports have been made regarding the measure, for example the 
report Tiltakssonen of Finnmark and North Troms - utviklingstrekk and 
gjennomgang av virkemidlene from 2012 by Angell et al. 

It is still the case that during a period of over 20 years, changes in 
employment patterns will result in emigration from peripheral areas. 
However, the initiatives within the region have been successful in a 
number of respects, and demographic trends within the area are slightly 
better than in other peripheral regions. Meanwhile, employment in- 
creased strongly since 2005. From a gender perspective, the initiative 
has succeeded in attracting and retaining highly educated workers, es- 
pecially highly educated women, who are employed in the region. This is 
because the region has a large public sector which traditionally employs 
many women. However, highly educated men are seen to increasingly 
move from the region. 

Read more at: 


e https://www.regjeringen.no/nb/dokumenter/tiltakssonen-for- 
finnmark-og-nord-troms/id682034/ 
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2. Education, (Im)Mobility and 
Gender 


In this section, we focus on young people and their educational patterns 
in the Nordic peripheral areas - including educational choices, mobility 
patterns, mobility motives, and transport. At the same time, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind that within discussions on education and gender, 
attention has in recent years been focused on boys' performances in the 
educational system, and terms such as ”the failing boys” has been in 
used. Often, the differences between boys’ and girls’ educational perfor- 
mances have been explained by biological differences, including notions 
such as the idea that boys ”lag behind” because they find it harder to sit 
still and concentrate. Thus, the school system today is considered unable 
to cope with boys and their needs. Or you could, as we do, emphasize 
that biology perhaps can explain some differences, but not all, since not 
all boys perform less well than girls - and also that gender interacts with 
other social categories, such as, class, ethnicity, locality etc. 


2.1 Sweden 


Trondman (1995) has described how young people in peripheral areas 
are captured in a vacuum, where future opportunities exist outside the 
local milieu. He further concludes that the most vulnerable people in 
peripheral areas are young men with a working class background, as 
they are unequipped to handle the conditions on the new labour market. 
Trondman writes: 


Their (the young men's) opportunity to escape the worst aspects of the un- 
known is to stay and maintain the security they find in knowing their envi- 
ronment, their friends and who they are. A confirmation that provides securi- 
ty for the moment, but which will also likely place you on the losing team in 
the future, is valued in the small peripheral societies (Trondman, 1995: 185, 
own translation). 


Waara (2003) concludes that in the Swedish peripheral areas, young 
middle class women are the ones who are most likely to move. He be- 


lieves this is linked to the fact that their highly educated mother's en- 
courage their daughters, in particular, to leave the sparsely populated 
areas. Waara points out that there are indicators that the mother's own 
difficulties in putting their skills into play in the more restricted labour 
market in the peripheral areas lead to frustration, which they transmit 
to their daughters. 

Svensson (2006) concludes in line with both Trondman and Waara 
that there are differences between young people in the Swedish periph- 
eral areas, and that these differences are closely linked to social back- 
ground. She argues that the middle-class boys who are part of her study 
from Söderhamn have a clear perception that they are forced to move in 
order to get the jobs or education they desire. The same goes for the 
girls from the middle class. Svensson concludes that young people, both 
men and women - from working class homes, mostly want to stay in the 
local area; not because they believe that the area offers particularly 
bright prospects, but because they believe that they have better oppor- 
tunities to find a way to earn a living here than in other places, and also 
because this is where they have their family and other networks, and 
they are familiar with the local labour market. 

Gustafsson and Öhrn (2012) conclude in Gender, Achievement and 
Place: Boys and Masculinities in a Rural Area that among young men in 
the periphery there is a tendency not to prioritize school life, because it 
is considered unmarketable in relation to their local labour market. 
They write: 


The boys make a distinction between ”school knowledge” and ”real 
knowledge”, with the latter being the central one. ”Real knowledge” refers to 
capacities of value in ”real life”, and ”real life” is typically seen as equivalent to 
”outside school” [...] The emphasis on local work for boys and by boys in this 
study, indicates a local / regional masculinity tied to hunting, crafts, fishing, etc. 
This might be seen as relating to historically well-known masculinities, which 
has been under threat for decades (Gustafsson and Ohrn 2012: 2; 5). 


2.2 Norway 


According to Paulgaard (2002; 2006; 2012; 2015), young people who 
grow up in peripheral areas (characterized by decline or stagnation) live 
under completely different conditions than young people who grow up 
in places that are characterized by growth and progression. Based on a 
study from Northern Norway Paulgaard writes: 
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In Norway, there have been significant regional differences in young people's 
educational careers. The education level has been lower among the popula- 
tion in rural and coastal places in the north than in other areas. A substantial 
proportion of young people (here) experience great challenges in establish- 
ing a future in the northern area. Their daily lives seem to exist outside of the 
visions and optimistic statements of the policymakers. Many of them are 
young, unemployed men living in small rural places in the northern part of 
Norway [...] Out-migration is a solution for some, but not for all (Paulgaard 
2015: 210; 207). 


Paulgaard describes how it, in some Norwegian peripheral areas particu- 
larly along the coast, is the norm for young people and even children to 
work alongside their parents. This tradition means that the school to some 
extent is seen as a ”foreign” element, and as a ”time bandit”, ”Schooling has 
also been described as a ”time bandit”, gradually snatching children and 
young people away from traditional local employment and the socialisation 


provided by work” (Paulgaard 2002: 99) - and Paulgaard further writes: 


Recruitment into this world of work (within the local labour market) has tak- 
en place within patterns of informal education for generations. Resistance to 
school and formal education has been characterised as an important element 
of culture in the rural north. Such resistance has particularly been strong 
among young boys (Paulgaard 2015: 210). 


Paulgaard states that for many young people in the periphery, pursuing 
further education after elementary school require that they leave 
home. Being forced to leave home and their local environment at the 
age of just 15, 16 or 17 years and take care of themselves requires a 
special discipline and motivation. This precise point is important from 
a gender perspective, since it underlines that not all young people have 
equal opportunities. Paulgaard emphasizes that, "Structural divides 
within the educational provision implies individual challenges, demon- 
strating how access to higher education is not equally distributed” 
(Paulgaard 2015: 210) This is probably also why the dropout rate for 
secondary education is higher among young people - especially young 
men - from peripheral areas compared to other parts of Norway, "Even 
when controlling for variables like grades from primary school and 
social background, geography seems to have an independent effect on 
the dropout rates” (Paulgaard 2015: 211). 

Heggen (2002) has conducted research on young people and educa- 
tional patterns in Norway and argues that there is a clear gender dimen- 
sion to this. The data presented in Heggen's article Utkantjentene sin 
stille revolusjon (the quiet revolution by the girls from the peripheries) 
dates back to 1999, and the figures are, therefore, of an older date. How- 
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ever, a number of Heggen's points are backed by recent research by for 
instance Paulgaard, Båtevig and Beck. Heggen highlights, in line with a 
number of other researchers cf. the previously mentioned, that it is es- 
pecially young women who have taken a big leap in terms of their educa- 
tional level. Because of this, women are in many ways front-runners in 
terms of education. According to Heggen, this development has been 
particularly evident since 2000. A break with traditional gender patterns 
is taking place, and it is changing urban boys' traditional superiority 
within higher education. Thus, today young women, including women 
from peripheral areas who have moved to major cities, dominate the 
higher education programs. This creates new challenges in terms of a 
new imbalance in young people's choice of education and employment 
opportunities. 


2.3 Denmark 


Gender researcher Bjerring is in line with the previous conclusion; namely 
that young women in peripheral areas are more mobile and also more 
oriented towards pursuing an education than young men in the periphery. 
Bjerring bases her conclusion on a study she conducted on young people 
in Skagen (the most northern part of Denmark). Bjerring argues that the 
difference among young people from Skagen is partly due to the notion 
that especially girls are critical of leading the same life as their mothers. 
Both in terms of their career, which is why they strive towards new and 
different career paths (which often means leaving their local environ- 
ment), but also because some of them see their mother's as ”hinterland 
women” leading a life they do not want to replicate. Bjerring highlights 
that the girls' profound interest in education and their willingness to move 
in order to pursue a higher education should be seen in the context of the 
gender equality debate in Denmark, and the girls’ desire to free them- 
selves from traditional gender roles both privately, but also in relation to 
the labour market (Bjerring 2000 and 2007). 

In 2014, Centre for Regional and Tourism Research in Denmark pub- 
lished a report (Hedetoft and Stefaniak 2014) concerning education with a 
special focus on peripheral municipalities.+ The report highlights that 


4 The report is based on data from the 2000 year group of young people. This means all young people in 
Denmark, who in 2000 was respectively 16, 17 and 18 years old. The group has been followed until 2011 and 
it is this data that the report uses. 
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young people's choices are influenced by local occupational structures, 
and the proportion of young people choosing vocational training is higher 
in peripheral areas. Despite this, "the situation is, paradoxically, so that it is 
simultaneously these municipalities that first (and to the largest extent) 
will be short on skilled labour in the coming years. This development is 
occurring because a large proportion of young people (also those with a 
vocational training certificate) from the peripheral municipalities migrate 
to the cities” (Hedetoft and Stefaniak 2014, own translation). The report 
further concludes that young people's mobility patterns are closely related 
to their educational choices, and that it is largely girls who choose a high- 
school education and later a higher education, while boys more often re- 
main in the local area. Hedetoft and Stefaniak write: 


Between 45 and 55% of men in the peripheral municipalities still live in the 
same municipality at the age of 28 years. Depending on the municipality, the 
number of men who remain is 4 to 5 percentage points higher than for wom- 
en. This is to some extent due to the fact that there are better local employ- 
ment opportunities within the traditional male-dominated sectors (agricul- 
ture, industry and construction sectors), and it is still the case that more men 
than women opt for vocational training (Hedetoft and Stefaniak 2014:5, own 
translation). 


Yndigegn (2003), Faber et al. (2014), Hansen (2011) and Hermansen 
(2011) emphasize mobility as an important parameter in educational 
choices. Despite the geographical distances in Denmark being shorter 
than in many other places in the Nordic countries, there are still young 
people in Denmark for whom educational institutions are located far 
from their local area, which means that they have to spend a considera- 
ble amount of time on transportation. Hence, geographical location does 
in certain cases also impact young people's educational choices. 

Faber et al. (2014) conclude in their report Unge på Kanten (Youth on 
the Margins), which is based on data collection among young people in 
North Denmark, that educational supplies for young people living in this 
particular peripheral area are not always as varied compared to the pos- 
sibilities for young people living in the centres. Moreover, employment 
opportunities are often very limited. Geographical inequality has been 
reinforced in recent years as a result of centralisation of educational 
institutions and the economic crisis, which has caused a further decline 
in jobs and internship opportunities, especially in the peripheries. From 
a gender perspective, it is interesting that the study finds that young 
men in the periphery have a different - more goal-oriented - approach 
to education than young women. Although a large number of young peo- 
ple form both groups considers education to be the path to a successful 
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life, there is still gender differences in the types of education young peo- 
ple aim at, and the vision they have for their education. While young 
women see education as the primary route to employment, young men 
seem to place greater weight on experience in terms of landing a job 
offer. The boys do not to the same extent as young women find that for- 
mal education is needed to get a job - and a number of young men be- 
lieve that they can learn more outside school than inside the school. 
Additionally, the report concludes that young women from peripheral 
areas are more willing to move, which is partly due to the fact that they 
increasingly seem to feel a ”pressure” to move as employment opportu- 
nities in peripheral areas are more geared towards traditional male jobs. 
By extension, the study shows that especially young men who feel at- 
tached to their local area are less likely to move. 

The project further confirmed that long commutes to and from edu- 
cational institutions is an important factor for young people; the results 
showed that a long commute affects young people's mental well-being. 
Overall, the results indicate that boys commute over longer distances 
and spend more time commuting than girls. This is the case even when 
taking into account the unequal distribution of gender found in the dif- 
ferent types of educational programs. In this connection, it also plays a 
role that high-school education is available several places in the region, 
whereas young people who wish to take vocational training have fewer 
options. This means that many of the young people in vocational training 
- especially boys - have to commute relatively long distances. At the 
same time, it is worth taking into account that the limited educational 
options in some areas reduce young people’s feedom of choice. The re- 
sult may be that young people enrol in an educational program, which 
they are unmotivated to complete or they move away from home at an 
early age to take part in an educational program - both factors which 
may increase the dropout rates (Faber et al. 2014). 

Hermansen (2011) describes in his research on young men in one of 
Denmark’s peripheral areas, Horne county, that young people in this 
area have the opportunity to attend a local school through 6th grade, and 
that they then have to commute to Faaborg to take the final years to 
complete primary school. Faaborg is located about 5 km. from Horne 
town. Faaborg also has a high-school which makes it possible for young 
people in Horne to live at home and attend high-school in Faaborg. How- 
ever, the young people in Horne will have to move from their local area, 
if they want a higher education, as the nearest university is located in 
Odense. Thus, they will at some point be forced to make a decision about 
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whether they want to move away to get an education, or whether they 
want to find work in the local area. 

Bornholm is another example of an area in Denmark where young 
people are forced to move if they want an education: 


Young people on Bornholm follow the general pattern and increasingly un- 
dertake a period of higher education in their early adult lives. This means 
that the majority of young people have to leave Bornholm to study. After- 
wards it is often impossible to find a job on Bornholm, as the demand for 
highly qualified people is limited. (Dahlström et al. 2006: 27). 


A report from Danske Regioner (Danish Regions) states that a local educa- 
tional environment is a precondition for educational attainment, and also 
a precondition for growth and development in peripheral areas. One of the 
recommendations from Danske Regioner is, therefore, to utilise various 
teaching methods to ensure that young people who live in peripheral areas 
have access to various types of educational programs, and also to focus on 
ensuring a geographically diverse range of educations: 


In an effort to create strong education facilities which simultaneously are locat- 
ed in different geographical areas, the options for displaced education, coopera- 
tion between various institutions and IT-supported teaching should be utilised 
[...] Black spots on the map must be avoided. Young people must be able to at- 
tend secondary education within a reasonable geographic distance. Distance af- 
fects educational choices and drop-out rates. Therefore, ensuring a geograph- 
ically dispersed and diverse range of all upper secondary schools and vocation- 
al schools is essential (Danske Regioner 2010: 9, own translation). 


Danske Regioner highlights that it is important to look at further educa- 
tion and retraining, and also that these offers should be coordinated in 
cooperation with regional councils and regional development fora. 

During the past year (2014/15), discussions about the supply of pro- 
grammes in higher education institutions have been taking place in 
Denmark. This has been prompted by the government’s proposal to 
downsize some subjects in higher education; the plan has been criticized 
for being geographically skewed - because universities in peripheral 
areas seem to be hit harder than other universities - and for producing a 
gender-biased cut, since the downsizing predominantly affects the hu- 
manities, which has a predominance of female students. The downsizing 
in the number of enrolled students has particularly been motivated by a 
desire to politically push more students to apply for natural sciences. 
However, critics argue that the plan will more likely result in fewer 
women being able to pursue the education they desire. 
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2.4 Finland 


According to Keskitalo-Foley (2013), who conducts research on educa- 
tion and migration in Finland, education is a main focus area in the coun- 
try, and an area where a large amount of resources are allocated. In Fin- 
land, education is seen as an important element in an individual's life 
and part of forming an identity. At the same time, Keskitalo-Foley argues 
that there is a widespread perception in Finland that education prevents 
social marginalisation, as well as being an instrumental part in an indi- 
vidual's development and in achieving social and economic status in 
society. Keskitalo-Foley emphasizes that from a national economic per- 
spective, education in Finland is regarded as a valuable long-term in- 
vestment. The focus on development and allocation of resources to the 
educational sector has from a Finnish perspective also meant that Finn- 
ish school children for many years have scored high in international 
tests, such as, the PISA test. According to Keskitalo-Foley this particular 
test is seen as a factor for predicting the increase in the Finnish GDP 
(Keskitalo-Foley 2013). 

Figures from the Nordic Statistical Yearbook 2014 show that Finland 
in relative terms has the largest number of college students among the 
Nordic countries. Among the 20-39 year olds, almost 19% of young 
people are enrolled in a higher education. The proportion of university 
students in Finland who study science, informatics or engineering is 
higher than in any of the other Nordic countries. Moreover, along with 
the Danish youth, young people in Finland are among those in the Nordic 
Region who receive the largest financial support (Haagensen 2014). 

As is the case in many of the other Nordic countries, young women in 
Finland make up the largest proportion of students at higher education. 
The large number of highly educated women in Finland is often pointed 
to as an indicator of women's high status in society - an argument used 
to present Finland as a country with equality between Finnish men and 
women. As a counter-argument, Keskitalo-Foley (2013) points out that 
the high educational level among Finnish women does not influence 
their position in the labour market. Women do not to the same degree as 
men benefit from their educational qualifications, which is also the case 
in terms of wages, employment forms, influence and status in compa- 
nies. Keskitalo-Foley refers to unemployment statistics from for example 
Lapland, which shows that unemployment among highly educated men 
in 2008 was around 11.3%, whereas for women in the same age group, 
the number was 19.9% (Keskitalo-Foley 2013: 130-131). 
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Finland's vast geographical area means that the country has some of 
the largest natural areas in the Nordic region, and places where the pop- 
ulation density is very low. This has influenced school structure in Fin- 
land. The country has a school structure with many small schools scat- 
tered around the country. The aim has been to create cohesion between 
the schools and local communities in the more peripheral regions of 
Finland, and to allow people to settle in peripheral areas instead of mov- 
ing to more urban areas. Kalaoja and Pietarinen (2009) writes: 


From the very beginning (since 1921), the Finnish compulsory education sys- 
tem and the school network have been developed on the principle that the 
schools must be located close to the pupils (the distance from home to school 
being less than 5 km). In rural areas this has meant that almost every village 
has had its own school. Due to the reduced birth rate, changes in the econom- 
ic structure of the countryside, migration and improvement of rural road 
conditions, the closing of small rural schools started to increase significantly 
in the late 1960s. The position of small rural primary schools improved only 
for a while at the end of the 1970s when the current comprehensive school 
system was founded (Kalaoja and Pietarinen 2009: 109). 


In the Finnish debate on the closing of small local schools, focus has 
mainly been on the importance of schools in local communities. At the 
same time, the number of teachers and recruitment has been discussed 
and problematized; including the tendency that an increasing number of 
Finnish teachers prefer to live in more densely populated areas and 
commute to and from work in peripheral areas. Kalaoja and Pietarinen 
(2009) explains: 


...the teacher's role is central to developing a locally oriented curriculum and 
helping the whole school to become the social centre of the village. [...] 
Teachers have traditionally lived in the surrounding community or even the 
school building has been their home. They have themselves been one of the 
villagers. Several studies have shown that there is an increasing trend for 
teachers to live in population centres and only work at the village school. Vil- 
lagers however, consider that teachers living outside the community are not 
connected to the culture of the village [...] This trend of teachers only being 
loosely connected to the local community, is a concrete change in traditional 
village culture (Kalaoja and Pietarinen 2009: 111). 


In Kalaoja and Pietarinens (2009) work on the educational system and 
peripheral areas, focus is not on gender relations and a sense of belong- 
ing. This could, however, be an interesting angle to add to the analysis of 
issues regarding the small schools and migration from the Finnish pe- 
ripheral areas to the centres to pursue an education; discussions which 
are found in for example Norway and Sweden. 
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2.5 Iceland 


Rennie et al. write in an article on the development of a remote learn- 
ing project in Iceland, that the fundamental principle in the Icelandic 
educational system is that, ”everyone should have equal opportunities 
to acquire an education, irrespective of economic status, residential 
location, gender, religion, handicap, and cultural or social background” 
(Rennie et al. 2011: 1, with reference to the Ministry of Education, Re- 
search and Culture in Iceland, 2005) They note, however, that the equal 
access to education is lagging outside Reykjavik, as”(m)ost study pro- 
grammes offered at the university level are only available in the capital 
area as face-to-face study, but some distance provision is delivered” 
(Rennie et al. 2011: 2). The range of remote learning programs, howev- 
er, is booming in Iceland (Rennie et al. 2011: 3). 

In a comparative study on the conditions in small rural schools in Ice- 
land and Western Australia, Wildy et al. (2014) find that ”a culture of ac- 
ceptance, where expectations for performance and behaviour are known 
and shared and not questioned” exists (2014: 104). They point out that 
this school culture does not necessarily in itself entail a problem, as the 
children in these schools achieve a good and solid education. Nevertheless, 
they point out that this ”culture of acceptance” may keep the children (and 
their teachers and the local communities collectively) from more explora- 
tory approaches to teaching, which might for example question traditions 
and norms. Although Wildy et al. do not address the question directly, one 
might argue that the "culture of inquiry” which they advocate might also 
be able to challenge a larger number of boys to pursue an education rather 
than focus on employment in the local labour market, and also question 
conventional gender roles and standards. 

The predominant "culture of acceptance”, which Wildy et al. docu- 
ment, relates to the very small rural schools - and there are relatively 
many of these in Iceland. "In Iceland around one-third of schools can be 
classified as ”fåmennir skölar” or schools with fewer than 120 students” 
(Wildy et al. 2014: 105). The present understanding of a ”school” is a 
relatively new phenomenon in Iceland - thus compulsory schooling was 
first introduced in 1936, but even up until the 1960s it was common for 
children in the countryside to stay at home and help the family during 
busy periods. According to the data in Wildy et al.’s work, this affects the 
attitude towards education among the population in peripheral parts of 
Iceland even today. On the other hand, there has been a strong tradition 
of home schooling in Iceland (Wildy et al. 2014: 111). In the current 
context of dropping birth-rates in the small communities, and with the 
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amalgamation of municipalities, it has been argued that the small 
schools’ futures are uncertain; an issue which was also depicted in rela- 
tion to the small schools in remote areas in Finland. 

Besides the issue of equal access to education regardless of residence, 
it is also important to ask the question of whether boys/men and 
girls/women have equal access to obtain the education they desire. 
Among the Nordic countries, Iceland has the second highest percentage 
of university students (the highest number of university students is 
found in Finland) (Haagensen 2014: 73), and as in other Nordic coun- 
tries, women make up the majority of the students. Hence, in 2013 
women accounted for 64% of the graduates from universities in Iceland 
(Haagensen 2014: 74; see also figures from the Centre for Gender Equal- 
ity Iceland, 2014). Despite women’s overrepresentation among universi- 
ty students, women continue to hold a minority position in terms of uni- 
versity employees - representing only 25% of all professorships in 2010 
(Heijstra et al. 2013). 

It is furthermore important to note that, ”many young men turn their 
back on university education, or even education in general” (Centre for 
Gender Equality Iceland 2012: 20) - possibly because Iceland does not 
provide financial support to students, but offers relatively large student 
loans (Haagensen 2014: 79). For the young men who can see opportuni- 
ties for employment in the local labour market, it may appear more at- 
tractive to leave school early and obtain a relatively high income. 

As described in Edvardsdöttir (2013), in Iceland, as well as in the 
other Nordic countries, education has been a political focus area as a 
way to create regional growth. Several studies indicate the possibility of 
using remote learning as a way to prevent depopulation in sparsely 
populated areas. Thus, most Icelandic universities today offer part of 
their studies as online long-distance courses. Although it was initially 
intended as an offer to students in peripheral areas, this form of study 
has provided new opportunities for all - both people who live in urban 
and peripheral areas; including being able to study without having to be 
in a classroom at certain times (Edvardsdottir 2013: 74). 

Edvardsdottir (2013: 75) writes that in 2012 about 20,000 students 
in total were enrolled at Icelandic universities - of which about 3,000 
were remote learners. Women make up about 60% of the total student 
body, and women’s predominance is particularly high among remote 
learners (representing around 67%). However, Edvardsdöttir argues 
that the increased access to remote learning is not necessarily a panacea 
that counters the uneven number of women and men who leave periph- 
eral areas in the Nordic region. Thus, the results from her interview- 
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based study among women in Westfjord who have followed a remote 
learning program, indicate that the kind of education that is available 
through this type of program tends to amplify existing gender- 
segregated educational choices and traditional views on gender roles in 
smaller communities. Thus, she highlights that among her informants 
there was a tendency to stick to family-based values and gender- 
segregated patterns, for instance in parenting practices - values which 
for a number of her informants had initially led them to choose to move 
to/remain in small communities. When these women then choose to 
pursue an education, they are partly limited by the choices they have 
(the type of courses that are offered), and also that they tend to choose 
areas of study which are dominated by women within education and 
care work - programs which are considered of "practical relevance” in 
their immediate environment. Edvardsdöttir writes: 


Some of the women ended up learning what was not always their first choice, 
but rather something that can be studied through distance learning and was 
practical in the community they were living in (Edvardsdóttir 2013: 80). 


In this way, the women’s educational choices inadvertently reinforced a 
tendency in which women who do not accept traditional /conservative 
gender roles in the private and public sphere experience an enhanced 
urgency to move from small communities. Edvardsdöttir's informants 
argued that access to remote learning does not in itself discourage out- 
migration in small communities. Edvardsdöttir, therefore, concludes that 
small communities also need to retain and attract women who have 
more modern views on gender roles and women’s employment oppor- 
tunities in order to increase the diversity of perceoptions on women’s 
and men’s roles in society. 


2.6 Greenland 


Greenland is, according Haagensen (2014), the Nordic country that 
spends most public funds on education, and in 2005 Greenland’s Land- 
sting (Parliament) adopted a new education plan. Boolsen (2013) ex- 
plains that the background for the plan was that the Government saw 
education as “necessary”, and initial focus should be directed towards: 
1) elementary school students with the goal of getting more young peo- 
ple to continue education after graduation (especially boys are "lagging 
behind”), and 2) unskilled workers under 50 years (mostly men) with 
the aim of providing them an education. In addition to increasing the 
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proportion of the workforce with a formal education, the education plan 
also focused on a number of other aspects relevant to the focus of this 
report, including the inclusion and development of peripheral areas in 
the country, as well as upgrading the skills of the workforce to meet the 
changes in the global labour market (Boolsen 2010b: 3). 

Overall, this report does not include a strong focus on elementary 
schools in the Nordic region. Nevertheless, in a Greenlandic context, the 
elementary school system is important, since common challenges in the 
primary schools influence the entire educational system in Greenland. 
This is partly due to the transitions between levels of education in the 
Greenlandic education system, which creates special challenges for young 
people, as geographic conditions often require that the young students 
move away from home to take a secondary education, let alone higher 
education. A report on Mobility in Greenland (Nordregio 2010) points out 
that a polarisation is taking place in Greenland. This is based on a survey 
which states that about half of the approximately 1,500 young respond- 
ents indicate that their highest level of education is primary school or not 
having completed primary school altogether. The report concludes that 
the polarisation manifests itself in a regional pattern, where the big cities 
attract young students, while a low level of education often characterizes 
the peripheral areas. It is clear that these communities represent a signifi- 
cant problem in a time when demand for education-related qualifications 
are increasing for instance in relation to new types of business activities in 
peripheral areas (Nordregio 2010: 141). 

As for the younger children's schooling (up to 14 years) a report from 
SFI based on data from 2007 to 2008 points out that almost one third of 
parents do not believe that children learn in school, and about half of the 
parents in the survey are not entirely satisfied with the school system 
(Christensen et al. 2008). The same applies, incidentally, to some of the 
students themselves, hence, Budtz, Olesen and Pedersen argues in their 
study on Det gode børne-og ungdomsliv i Grønland (A good life for chil- 
drens and teens in Greenland) that some young people call for better 
quality in the education system, and express that they are worried about 
the consequences in terms of their future prospects as young individuals 
in Greenland (Budtz, Olesen and Pedersen 2011: 157).5 


5 In terms of the elementary schools, it is a problem to find qualified teachers in Greenland. This means that 
many in schools, teacher coverage (in terms of qualified teachers) is only 60-70% (according to figures 
reported in Poppel 2010). 
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A report from the National Institute of Public Health, Denmark (Peder- 
sen and Bjerregaard 2011) on young people's well-being and upbringing 
in Greenland, points out that young people in their lasts years at primary 
school, "face many new choices, demands and opportunities which for a 
number of them means that they have to move far away from their safe 
environment with family and friends” (Pedersen and Bjerregaard 2011:3, 
own translation). Many young people find this decision difficult, and 
Pedersen and Bjerregaard refer to a previous study that found that young 
people between the ages 15-17 years have the lowest life quality among 
Greenlandic youth. They also report that, "young people who grew up in a 
small village often feel lonely in comparison with young people who grew 
up in a town” (Pedersen and Bjerregaard 2011: 8, own translation). The 
severity of the problem of having to move away from home at a very early 
age is underlined by the fact that public transport (in practice, often in the 
form of air travel) is very expensive, which often prevents frequent family 
visits (Poppel 2010: 56). This is the case both for young students who 
move to cities to enrol in an education or those who choose to leave their 
villages in search of work. 

Precisely because a large number of young people do not finish an 
education after primary school, Greenland has politically focued on im- 
proving the transition from primary school to a further education pro- 
gram (Boolsen 2010c). The focus is particularly directed towards young 
people from small villages. They have so to speak, “grown up in the 
wrong place and gone to the ”wrong” school in terms of being able to 
pursue their educational wishes” (Boolsen 2010c: 15, own translation). 

From a gender perspective, it is particularly interesting regarding the 
transitions in the educational system in Greenland that Boolsen suggests 
that "girls and boys respond to setbacks (e.g. dropout) differently in the 
way that boys consider themselves and are considered by others as losers, 
while girls are described as victims” (Boolsen 2010c: 19). Regardless of 
gender, Boolsen finds that young Greenlanders tend to explain their edu- 
cation problems- and solutions at an individual level. She points out that 
this is problematic, since a number of the young people's issues are due to 
structural problems, which need collective solutions. A report on young 
people's well-being and upbringing in Greenland concludes - in line with 
Boolsen - that it is important for the young Greenlanders not be left alone 
with their everyday life problems - both inside and outside the education- 
al system (Budtz, Olesen and Pedersen 2011: 153). 

Another major challenge which characterises Greenland's education- 
al system, concerns the imbalance between girls’ and boys’ educational 
level. Women in Greenland are generally better educated than men. This 
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applies to secondary education, for example high-school, where 62.1% 
of the students who graduated in the period 1998/99-2002/03 were 
young women (Eistrup and Kahlig 2005: 210). In terms of higher educa- 
tion, Poppel (2010) argues that particularly women have made use of 
the new educational opportunities that arose in the wake of the Home 
Rule’s effort to increase the level of education since the late 1980s (Pop- 
pel 2010: 49). In this connection, The University of Greenland was 
founded in 1987, and the proportion of women today exceeds men in all 
degree programs offered at the university (Poppel 2010: 53). According 
to figures from Haagensen (2014), in 2013 women accounted for 68.3% 
of all graduates from higher educations in Greenland. 

In other words, educational choices in Greenland are highly segregat- 
ed, in the sense that there is a, “general predominance of men in voca- 
tional training, and in turn, women dominate in both professional and 
higher educations” (Eistrup and Kahlig 2005: 210, own translation). 
Boolsen (2010b) also stresses that women in Greenland constitute ”the 
educational elite”, since women dominate the higher educations - this is 
despite the fact that there are more young men than women in the age 
group that would typically enrol in an educational program. 

That women in numbers dominate the educational system should be 
seen in connection with other demographic factors. In Greenland, more 
boys than girls are born, but at the same time, infant mortality and sui- 
cide rates among boys are higher, and in the long term women in Green- 
land on average live over 5 years longer than men (Boolsen 2010b). It is 
also true that young women in Greenland typically begin their education 
later than men, and that the average age to initiate vocational training in 
2002 was 25 years for women and 22 for men. This is most likely linked 
to the fact women in Greenland often have children at an early age 
(Boolsen 2010b; Eistrup and Kahling 2005: 211). A survey conducted by 
SFI from 2007-2008 also indicates that most women in Greenland are 
young, when they have their first child; thus, 30% of young women in 
the survey had their first child at the age of 18 or younger, and another 
30% were 19-21 years old. 
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When it comes to higher education, young people in Greenland are 
forced to think about moving. The vast majority of higher educations and 
technical training requires at least some schooling outside Greenland 
(often in Denmark) (Christensen 2013). Questions about education and 
mobility are also closely linked to demographic parameters - especially 
age and gender. Young people move most frequently, and for them the 
main factors are education, further training and upskilling (Nordregio 
2010: 15). "Since the 1970s, and especially in the last decades, mobility 
has been very closely related to education” (Hansen et al. 2013: 203). 

In addition to a significant correlation between gender and education 
in Greenland, a correlation between being born in a town versus in a small 
village is evident. Boolsen (2010b and 2013) emphasizes that it is espe- 
cially young people from the cities who obtain an education, whereas 
young individuals from the villages are lagging behind. This factor is con- 
firmed by Rasmussen et al. (2011), who also stress that the educational 
system in the small villages makes it difficult for young people to succeed 
in school and especially in a higher education. Their results also show that 
almost 50% more women than men complete a primary school exam in 
the small villages (Rasmussen et al. 2011: 94). Thus, there is significant 
correlation between gender and place of residence and how well children 
in Greenland do in the school system - and as the report highlights, this 
provides “a good indicator of the problems children in the small villages 
are faced with, and it certainly affects the opportunities they may have to 
subsequently enrol in a higher education or career choices, which require 
further schooling” (Rasmussen et al. 2011: 99, own translation). If the 
educational level in Greenland is to be improved, Boolsen stresses that a 
number of practical parameters need to be considered. This includes: ac- 
cess to student housing, apprenticeships, the lack of qualified teachers, 
Internet access (at reasonable prices) and access to educational materials 
prepared in Greenlandic (Boolsen 2013: 74). There is, in addition, a need 
to focus on gendered factors, including the fact that primarily the boys are 
lagging behind. Furthermore, assessments of gendered patterns need to 
be co-considered in relation to differences in young people’s educational 
opportunities, depending on whether they live in towns or small villages. 
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2.7 The Faroe Islands 


Primary schools in the Faroe Islands are geographically decentralized 
and administered by the municipalities.6 Gaini (2010) describes how the 
smallest schools often have only one teacher and fewer than ten pupils 
in total. He elaborates: “Faroese school policy has for decades been 
based on a principle which many today regard as outdated and inappro- 
priate: the rule about not moving the children away from their home 
village before starting in seventh grade” (Gaini 2010:13). Gaini refers to 
a number of examples of this policy, which has led to extremely small 
schools - often implying great challenges concerning the quality of 
teaching. He writes further that among certain families there is a prevail- 
ing notion that elementary school: 


... First of all (is) an institution which provides children with basic reading 
and writing skills, in addition to basic knowledge about culture, history and 
religion. Children must, according to many parents, learn the most essentials 
skills in school, and the rest is the responsibility of the family network. The 
children must not, in other words, ”educate themselves away” from their 
family and community, and in the worst case scenario forget their Christian 
morality and identity (Gaini 2010: 16, own translation). 


At the same time, Gaini states that in the Faroe Islands there is a group of 
boys who “grow up in a male dominated environment with strong anti- 
intellectual values” (Gaini 2010: 17-18). Thus, Gaini finds that in certain 
families there is an absence of educational culture, and that particularly 
boys from these families are likely to stand back as losers in the future 
development (Gaini 2010: 25). Concerning the interplay between family 
and school, the Faroese Primary Education system states that parents 
“have the right to make decisions that concern the school’s educational 
and cultural guidelines. Under special circumstances, parents can choose 
to home-school their children” (Gaini 2010: 13, own translation). If one 
compares this with Gaini’s reference to boys who are affected by a male 


6 When discussing the Faroese educational system, it is difficult to ignore the question of language. According 
to Gaini (2011a), the Parliament’s decision to elevate Faroese to be the teaching language in Faroese schools 
dates back to 1918. However, the teaching language today is still predominantly Danish; a contributing factor 
is that teaching material is often originally produced for teaching in Danish schools. And although Gaini 
argues that it is important for young people in the Faroe Islands to understand Danish if they want a pursue 
further education in Denmark, the input far from matches the reality of the children’s everyday life. Gaini 
concludes that important questions about content and quality in the Faroese educational system is often 
overshadowed by the debate on teaching language. 
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culture that is anti-intellectual, it could have consequences if especially 
these boys are taken out of public schools in order to take part in activi- 
ties in the home. Thus, they might lose their abilities and desire to take a 
higher education. This in turn would reinforce the gender-segregated 
tendencies in the Faroe Islands. 

The Faroese education system is of a high standard both in terms of 
primary and secondary education. Hence, the Faroe Islands have a num- 
ber of upper secondary schools and vocational schools. There are three 
high schools in the Faroe Islands: one in Torshavn, one in Kambsdal (on 
Østerø) and on Suderg; and in Klaksvik and Torshavn there are voca- 
tional schools.’ There is a fishing school, a navigation school, as well as a 
school educating social and health care workers. In addition, the Faroese 
University was founded in 1965 and with its three faculties and about 
100 employees and approximately 650 students (www.sefur.fo) is one of 
the smallest universities in the Western world. 

Haagensen (2014) states 35% of the population in the age range 15-74 
years, has primary school as their highest level of education, 43% has 
secondary or vocational education, and only 22% hold a university degree. 
The numbers differs between the sexes. Currently, Faroese men are better 
educated than women, but this situation will change, since there are now 
more women than men enrolled in higher education in the Faroe Islands. 

According Gaini (2005), in the 1960s the Faroese education system 
underwent large transformations, as many young people moved abroad 
- mainly to Denmark - to get an education. Where university educations 
previously were a privilege obtainable for a few young men from rich 
families, the situation is now such that many young people, especially 
women, leave the Faroe Islands to obtain an education. There are two 
mains reasons for this: many courses are not offered in the Faroe Islands 
and also young people in the Faroe Islands typically regard higher edu- 
cation as something one attends in Denmark. The female respondents in 
Knudsen’s interview-based study highlight that in an effort to pursue 
further education, it is regarded a necessity to move from the Faroe Is- 
lands (Knudsen 2010: 34). A large proportion of young people who 
move to get an education will not return back home - this is especially 
the case for women. 


7 http://www.norden.org/da/norden-for-dig/uddannelse-i-norden/uddannelse-paa-faeroeerne/det- 
faeroeske-uddannelsessystem, date of access March 9th 2015. 
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The changing conditions and opportunities for both men and women 
to take a higher education (for example in Denmark) are also important in 
regards to unskilled jobs. According to Gaini, these types of jobs are disap- 
pearing - even within the fishing industry - and based on a survey among 
children in their last years at primary school, he states that the vast major- 
ity of the 9th-10th grade students want to get an education (90%) and 
about half plan to enrol in a educational program directly after finishing 
secondary education - and most with ambitions of achieving a medium- 
length education (Gaini 2005: 16). Gaini also emphasizes that there are no 
geographical differences among the responses (questionnaires were dis- 
tributed to all 9th-10th graders in 2003), but he does detect a small gen- 
der difference, as girls seem more determined to get an education. Regard- 
ing a question on young people’s priorities in relation to choice of educa- 
tion and future job opportunities, it is interesting that only 5 out of 856 
students in the survey stated that remaining in their local area was essen- 
tial in terms of finding a future job (Gaini 2005: 16). The types of jobs they 
aim at were essentially the same in Torshavn as in the smaller villages. 
Many of the young people in the small villages considered it unlikely that 
they would return to their hometown after graduation. This was, in con- 
trast, amore widespread perception among young people from Torshavn. 


2.8 The Aland Islands 


Aland has significantly fewer 15-39 year olds who are engaged in some 
form of education than in the other Nordic countries. Thus, only 24.9% of 
the total population of 15-39 year olds are recorded as being in the pro- 
cess of acquiring an education in the academic year 2013/2014 - this 
should be compared to an average of 36.9% in the other Nordic countries 
(except the Faroe Islands where there is no available figures) (Haagensen 
2014: 72). It is important to note that these statistics not necessarily in- 
clude students who are engaged in an education abroad. The observation 
of a relatively low educational level in Aland is, however, supported by 
Dahlström et al., "When it comes to education, the average educational 
level in Aland is still relatively low, and thus mis-matches remain in rela- 
tion to demand in the labor market” (2006: 100). Unlike the other Nordic 
countries, the distribution of men and women who obtain a higher educa- 
tion in Aland is roughly equal: 52% men and 48% women among gradu- 
ates in 2013 (Haagensen 2014: 74). Nonetheless, as the total number of 
people behind these figures is 71, the number is so small that in practice it 
means that 37 men and 34 women obtained a university degree in 2013. 
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Overall, there are slightly more women (25%) than men (22%) in the age 
group 15-74 years who have obtained a university degree. The level of 
education in Åland is generally increasing. By way of comparison: in the 
1980s less than half of Åland's population had an education beyond pri- 
mary school level. Today this number is significantly higher since 6 out of 
10 have at least an upper secondary level education (ÅSUB 2013: 6).8 

As seen in other Nordic contexts, a form of ”stepping stone mobility” 
is found in Åland, in which young people gradually seek towards the 
major centres to obtain an education. "The same phenomenon (as in the 
Faroe Islands) occurs in Åland and its archipelago region, where most of 
the youngsters go to Mariehamn to get their upper secondary, and from 
there, leave for Sweden or Finland” (Hovgaard et al. 2004: 35). Despite 
the fact that Åland is formally an autonomous region in Finland, there 
are actually more students who go to Sweden than to Finland to study, 
because the main language on Åland is Swedish. According to Haagen- 
sen, there were 288 students from Åland in Finland in the academic year 
2012/13 and 726 in Sweden (2014: 80). Dahlstrom et al. state that ap- 
proximately 71% of all college students in 2004 chose to study in Swe- 
den, and only 24% chose Finland (Dahlström et al. 2006: 94). Åland has 
a polytechnic school where it is possible to receive vocational training, 
but the islands have no university - this educational structure might 
affect the gender division between women and men and their choice to 
leave the country to obtain an education: 


Women represent the majority of Alanders who study outside Aland. Con- 
versely, the number of men who study in Aland is higher than the number of 
women. This applies to both those who are attending high school and in col- 
leges and universities. Women choose to a higher degree than men to study 
outside Aland and this applies to most fields of study, although there are 
some exceptions mainly concerning health education. The explanation is 
most likely that the supply of training within in Aland is good and that it is 
women who also dominate this field in the labour market (ASUB 2014: 11, 
own translation). 


Women in Aland have over the past decades achieved a higher level of 
education than men, and today it is only in the age group 65+ that men on 
average have a higher education than women (ASUB 2015: 9). There is a 
gap in the educational choices between young men and young women, 
which result in men still dominating the field of technology and science, 


8 Ålands Statistik och Utredningsburå. 
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while women to a large extent dominate in teaching and nursing. However, 
there are small signs of changes, "If you look at young people under 25 
years today and their educational choices, there are small signs towards a 
more even distribution between men and women. This does not, however, 
apply to the areas of technology and science, where gender difference 
seems to be more or less locked” (ÅSUB 2015: 9). And in agriculture and 
forestry the gender patterns appear to be switching from a male dominat- 
ed profession to being a female dominated profession (ÅSUB 2015: 9). 

There is a clear segregation of the types of studies that young people 
choose as early as in high school. Young girls tend to choose language 
subjects and boys science and technology (ÅSUB 2015: 4). Moreover, the 
young people base their educational choices on the same gendered pat- 
terns as their parents’ generation (ASUB 2015: 4). It is not possible to 
detect gendered patterns in the dropout rates among students in high 
school (ASUB 2015: 11). Overall, the situation is that “girls dominate in 
high-schools, social, health-oriented and humanistic education areas, 
while boys are heavily over-represented in technological education [...] 
The only clear trend is that girls and young women over time acquire a 
higher level of education” (ASUB 2013: 4). 


Best Practice Case: West Nordic Master - Faroe Islands, Iceland, Norway 
and Greenland 


The West Nordic Studies: Governance and Sustainable Management is a 
newly established multidisciplinary master's degree, which takes place 
in collaboration between the Faroe Islands, Iceland, Norway and Green- 
land. The program has its first intake of students in 2015 and offers 
courses from the autumn of 2015. The purpose of the program is to fo- 
cus on the challenges for the coastal areas of Norway, Iceland, Greenland 
and the Faroe Islands (the Nora region), thus getting students to take an 
interest in the challenges and opportunities that the areas close to the 
North Pole face. The following universities offer this international and 
interdisciplinary joint master's program, which will promote exchanges 
between educational institutions: 
Universities which offer The West Nordic Master: 


e The University of the Faroe Islands. 
e University of Greenland. 


e University of Akureyri in Iceland. 
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e University of Iceland. 


e University of Nordland, coastal Norway. 


The master's program focuses on issues in peripheral regions in relation 
to the subjects that students are presented with, but at the same time 
students will through exchanges obtain close first-hand knowledge 
about the areas they are studying, through visiting a number of these 
geographic locations. In addition to the various issues in peripheral re- 
gions that the education addresses, the master program also includes a 
gender perspective. This is expressed through teaching, where there will 
be a focus on incorporating gender perspectives in the literature used, 
through electives, as well as in the practical part of the training that is 
oriented towards businesses and public institutions. In addition, the 
climate and the environment are two major issues that the programme 
focuses on, which are also fields and professions in which a high propor- 
tion of women are employed. Indirectly, the program also has a gender 
dimension as the master's program should help to counteract the brain 
drain, in particular among young women, who more often than men 
move from these involved areas to get an education. 

The program will take in its first students in the fall 2015, and has 
room for 25 students. The interim registration (to the Faroese Univer- 
sity) currently (May 2015) runs at 10 in total, respectively 3 women 
and 7 men. Of these, two of the women come from the Faroe Islands 
and one from abroad. Among the men, three are local and four are for- 
eign students. 

Read more at: 


e http://westnordicstudies.net/ 


Best Practice Case: The LOSA project - Norway 


The LOSA project (Local Training in Corporation with the Labour Mar- 
ket) offers decentralized Internet-based education in rural communi- 
ties where there is a low number of young people, and a small number 
of colleges (the alternative is often that young people must move away 
from home and into student accommodation or the like). Young people 
in rural areas can through LOSA take the first year of high school in 
their hometown via a digital learning platform, which includes educa- 
tion material (text, audio and video) related to the individual sub- 
jects/programs. Students receive Internet-based guidance from educa- 
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tors, through MSN, Skype, email, video link and telephone. If young 
people make use of the offer in one of the small local colleges, the 
teaching in shared subjects takes place inside the classroom with the 
student's teacher. In municipalities without a secondary school, shared 
courses are offered through distance learning. 

LOSA has been running for 10 years, and is offered to students in 
eight municipalities in Finnmark, and experience has shown that the 
program has led to more students having completed their schooling, 
compared to students who have had to move into student accommoda- 
tion already as a 16-year-old. During the last 3 years, only 22 out of 200 
students have not completed the program. The pass percentage of boys 
and girls attending the program is roughly equal. Of the 200 students 
who during the last 3 years completed the LOSA program from home, 
the number of boys is slightly higher than the number of girls. At the 
same time as the project is trying to address problems related to young 
people's educational opportunities, the project aims to build strong and 
productive relationships between school, municipality and businesses. 

Hence, internships at local companies are a great part of the LOSA pro- 
ject. The number of students admitted in LOSA is adjusted in proportion to 
the number of available internship places in local businesses. The LOSA 
project is offered in relation to the traditional secondary education, as well 
as in relation to a number of educations within vocational training: 


e Construction 

e Design 

e Electronics 

e Healthcare 

e Farming and Fishing 

e Food and Restaurants 

e Service and Transportation 


e Technical and Industrial Production 


Lessons learned from the program show that there continues to be a 
high degree of gender segregation in terms of courses elected respec- 
tively by girls and boys. This also means that slightly more girls than 
boys choose the general study preparation and then enrol in a universi- 
ty, whereas boys are more represented in vocational training. 

Read more at: 
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e http://www.nfk.no/artikkel.aspx?Ald=12445&MId1=1557 


e http://www.masoy.kommune.no/losa-finnmark-et-av-norges- 
stoerste-skoleutviklingsprosjekt.273435-15290.html 
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3. Place Attachment, Everyday 
Life and Gender 


In this section, we will focus on different aspects of being young and living 
in one of the Nordic peripheral areas. The point of departure of this sec- 
tion is an understanding of the paramount significance of the actual places 
in which young people live in relation to their identity and subsequently 
also to their choices of education and career. The section is based on the 
idea that the identity question ”who am I?” is closely linked to the ques- 
tions ”where am I?” and ”where do I belong?”, and that locations, or places, 
are vital in identity formation (Cuba and Hummon 1993; Howard 2000). 
The literature within the field suggests that to have a sense of belonging to 
a place and the people who live there are essential issues that young peo- 
ple must consider when they think about their future. 

As stated previously, the young women of the Nordic peripheral are- 
as seem to be more mobile and willing to move than the young men; this 
is partly due to the fact that the young women are more likely to aim for 
higher education. However, the research within the field also point to 
other aspects such as the existence of social and cultural institutions and 
the important part they play in young people's decision to stay in the 
peripheral areas or to move away. 


3.1 Sweden 


In a study on girls in Småland, Gunnarsson (1993; 1994) concludes that 
many young women in the small villages experience that education, 
business and leisure activities mainly are aimed at young men, and that 
gender difference is created due to young women's limited opportunities 
for an active leisure life in the Swedish peripheral areas. She states: 


In the context of hunting and forestry work, boys have the opportunity to 
participate in a community with males of different ages that the girls have no 
equivalent to [...] It is no wonder that so many girls choose to spend their lei- 
sure time at home, within the traditional female sphere, where they do not 
have to fight to assert themselves. Because they are not seen as much as boys 
in the public sphere, it is easy to believe that girls are idle. This is only half of 


the truth. Naturally, many girls would appreciate more collective activities, 
both outdoors and in indoor facilities, but let us not forget that they fill their 
leisure time with activities that are not as visible: talking on the phone; hang- 
ing out with family, their best friend and/or boyfriend; doing their home- 
work; reading books; playing music; watching TV; cooking; train their dog, 
taking care of their horse; taking classes etc. (Gunnarsson 1993: 111; 117, 
own translation). 


In line with Gunnarsson (cf. above), Waara (1996), who has studied 
young people in five municipalities near the Swedish-Finnish border, 
concludes that the surrounding nature and the possible leisure activities 
in the peripheral areas tend to create a gender gap. Thus, Waara, finds 
that young men in the peripheral areas often are more place-bound than 
young women, because the activities they are involved in (such as hunt- 
ing, fishing and outdoor recreation) are more place-bound than those of 
young women. Similar conclusions can also be found in other publica- 
tions on Swedish peripheral areas (cf. Stenbacka 2011; Werner and An- 
nadotter 2013). 

Svensson (2006) concludes (cf. above) that social background is a 
factor when considering why some young men have a particular sense of 
belonging to their local area. She finds that both the middle-class boys 
and girls who participated in her Söderhamn study share a clear belief of 
the necessity to move in order to get their preferred job or education. In 
contrast, young people from working-class homes generally prefer to 
stay in their local area; not necessarily because they believe that their 
area offers particularly bright prospects, but because they value close- 
ness to family, friends and network and their particular lifestyle. Fur- 
thermore, they believe it is possible to find a way of supporting them- 
selves even though they realise that their options are limited, Svensson 
concludes. However, while Trondmand (1995) concludes that factors 
such as weak labour market affiliation and low levels of education seem 
to be less important to working-class men in peripheral areas in com- 
parison with the risk of losing their network and sense of security by 
moving, Svensson does not believe this to be an explanation for young 
men with working-class background being more place-bound than oth- 
ers. She concludes that the explanation is more likely that the young men 
consider their prospects to be brighter exactly by staying rather than 
moving - because they appreciate the culture and privileges they have as 
men in their local community and know that this would not be recog- 
nised outside the peripheral areas: 
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I believe that my study questions the assumption of the working-class 
youth's (mainly boys') ”deep-rooted sense of home” emphasized in other sim- 
ilar studies. If anything, the working-class youth in my study do not feel at 
home/wanted anywhere other than in their family and circle of friends [...] 
The desire of the working-class youth to be able to stay in their native place 
may instead be seen foremost as an attempt is to keep ”some” of the good life 
(Svensson 2006: 170; 169) (see also Waara 2003: 198, own translation). 


According to Svensson, the desire of middle class girls to move is partly 
founded in their feeling of not fitting in in their local community. Their 
conclusion is that "they have everything to win by leaving Söderhamn. In 
larger cities, there are possibilities for development, more gender equality 
and better possibilities of becoming ”somebody”” (Svensson 2006: 168, 
own translation). 

According to the two Swedish researchers Rauhut and Littke (2014), 
the so-called ”macho culture” in the peripheral areas may be a factor 
which tends to have a more or less indirect impact on the young wom- 
en's decision to move, because the young women find that the variation 
in their social and cultural options is insufficient, and because the space 
”offered” to them in the peripheral areas does not provide them with 
sufficiently positive value for them to remain there: 


The urban life-style with a better supply of female leisure activities, better 
paid jobs and better career possibilities in the modern and expanding sectors 
are definitely pull-factors; the traditional male leisure activities and ”macho 
culture”, unemployment, no social networks, differing preferences and ambi- 
tions beyond the traditional gender roles act as push-factors. So do factors as 
e.g. being bullied, assaulted and being sexually harassed during the primary 
and secondary school (Rauhut and Littke 2014: 16). 


3.2 Norway 


The fact that boys and girls may have different senses of belonging, and 
that their place-based integration and participation often vary, is also 
evident in studies from Norway, e.g. as concluded by Kaldal (2000) and 
Paulgaard (2002). In this regard, both state that something that causes 
many young women to move away from the peripheral areas at a rela- 
tively young age seems to be that the leisure activities and options avail- 
able in these areas are mainly directed towards boys and young men. 
Båtevik (2001) has conducted several studies on young people in the 
Norwegian peripheral areas. One of Båtevik's discoveries is that young 
people's sense of belonging in peripheral areas is dependent on gender, 
age, education plans and work plans (e.g. vocational training). Båtevik 
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states that previous research in the field has suggested that young peo- 
ple in sparsely populated areas to a lesser extent than young people in 
more densely populated areas imagine a future in their local areas. The 
difference is particularly pronounced among the boys. In addition, 
Båtevik points out that the girls in sparsely populated areas differ less 
from the boys in more densely populated areas (Båtevik 2001). 

Båtevik emphasizes that the boys in particular wish to settle in the 
local area in which they grew up, whereas the girls to a much larger ex- 
tent wish to settle in the major cities. Båtevik points out that it is essen- 
tial to study the young people's educational aspirations and priorities, 
when investigating who remains in the local areas and who moves away. 
Thus, the young people who have commenced or are contemplating 
commencing vocational training are much more likely to want to settle 
in their local area, whereas young people who wish to embark on further 
education will also wish to move away from their home municipality and 
settle in a major city. According to Båtevik, this trend has been verified 
by a number of studies on young people, education and gender. Although 
the boys are more likely than the girls to wish to remain in their home 
municipalities, the boys who wish to take a further education pro- 
gramme are also the boys who wish to move away. Thus, in addition to a 
general gender distribution (more boys than girls stay in the peripheral 
areas), there is also gendered correlation between the patterns of educa- 
tion and moving away (Båtevik 2001) (see also Orderud 2001 on be- 
longing and sense of place). 

Båtevik points out that it is not surprising that the young people who 
are positive towards their local areas are also more likely to imagine a 
future for themselves in their home municipality. According to Båtevik, 
it follows that the fact that girls seem less positively inclined than boys 
towards their home municipalities might indicate a connection between 
the options and activities offered for boys and girls by the municipalities, 
and suggest that some municipalities are more successful in offering a 
wide range of activities for the local youth. In his studies, Båtevik asked 
the young people in the peripheral areas what they find important that a 
local area has to offer: 


It appears that a good social environment and good friends in the area where 
they live is important to most. Many also find it important that there is a basis 
for a job and a career. Many young people also find it important that there are 
good schools in the area. Even though many young people also want access to 
shops and a good selection of cafés, clubs etc., this is less often mentioned. 
There is a difference here between the responses from boys and girls. For in- 
stance, the girls are more concerned than the boys about access to good kin- 
dergartens. There is also some variation as to which qualities in the different 
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peripheral municipalities the young people find to be most important. How- 
ever, only minor differences exist (Båtevik 2001: 97, own translation). 


Båtevik's research shows that a large part of the young people who have 
completed primary and lower secondary school have taken their first step 
towards moving away from their home municipalities by moving into stu- 
dent halls. However, Båtevik's research also points out that moving into 
student halls does not necessarily weaken the young people's attachment 
to their home municipalities. Båtevik introduces two different concepts, 
residential town oriented (hybelstadorientert) and hometown oriented 
(heimstadorientert) youth. Båtevik uses these two concepts to explain how 
some young adults in the peripheral areas relate and respond to their 
home municipalities. As demonstrated by a number of other studies, the 
boys were more hometown oriented than the girls. 

Another Norwegian researcher who has studied belonging and gender 
is Rye (2006). Using a quantitative methodical approach, Rye has studied 
gender and life style patterns among young people in peripheral areas in 
Norway. His aim was to investigate the young people's reasons for moving 
away from the peripheral areas or for remaining - supplementing with 
quantitative data in a field which, according to Rye, has mainly been 
founded on qualitative data. Rye points out that certain differences may be 
spotted between the moving patterns of boys and girls and their prefer- 
ences for living in urban or more peripheral areas. According to his stud- 
ies, says Rye, there is an 11 per cent difference; he also finds and that the 
larger number of girls preferring the urban areas, compared to the boys, is 
only detectable while they are in their 20s; after this time, the difference is 
reduced considerably. (See also Pedersen 2013 for further quantitative 
research on moving). Thus, Rye points out that: 


The attraction of the cities seems to fade in later stages of life, regardless of 
gender. Only small minorities of the rural young preferred urban settings for 
life when raising children (12%) or when retired (9%). Here there are no sta- 
tistically significant differences between genders at all. Thus, the claim that 
rural girls are more urban in their residential preferences than rural boys 
finds only qualified confirmation in the quantitative material employed in 
this article. Insofar as there are gender differences, these apply to the young 
adult period of life only. Neither boys nor girls seem to have lifelong prefer- 
ences for urban life (Rye 2006: 204). 


Rye (2006) points out that in the light of his study, it can be concluded that 
boys and girls have largely the same desire to return to their local areas 
after completing their training or studies. Rye emphasizes that the prob- 
lem of young adults migrating to urban areas should not be seen as an 
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indication that the young adults do not wish to settle in peripheral areas; 
this applies to both boys and girls. However, educational preferences cause 
young adults to move away from the peripheral areas, and once they have 
become established in the cities with an education, jobs, family etc., it is 
very difficult to break up and return to their home municipalities. 

Paulgaard (2002; 2015) has studies gender, youth and identity par- 
ticularly in peripheral areas in Norway and has focused on, among other 
issues, local, regional and national identities. Paulgaard argues that nar- 
ratives on local identities in the peripheral areas of northern Norway 
may have a limiting effect and may create the myth of a certain type of 
person who is very old-fashioned. This may make it difficult for young 
adults in these peripheral areas to identify with their own local areas. 
According to Paulgaard, this may cause young adults to make a distinc- 
tion between being modern and living in northern Norway. 

Paulgaard also points out that it may be difficult for young adults in 
the peripheral areas to leave their safe and well-known local area with 
close family relations and a social safety net, and that this may cause 
some young adults to remain in their local areas. However, Paulgaard 
points out that unfulfilled expectations as regards job opportunities in 
the peripheral areas may create a conflict between the young adults and 
their families: 


In the peripheral areas of the High North, as well as in other places, home 
may represent safety, familiarity and often both social support and other 
types of support from the family. The conflict between the experience of fa- 
miliarity and safety at home and lack of opportunities for work create tension 
and discomfort. The young men may see and desire the opportunities that 
might be available to them, but for most, such opportunities turn out to be il- 
lusory and beyond reach. Unemployment implies that the anchor for tradi- 
tional masculine identity might be challenged, as well as the potential to pro- 
vide for oneself (Paulgaard 2015: 214). 


In line with others (Paulgaard, Rye and Batevik) Back (2004) points out 
that girls in the peripheral areas are more likely than boys to move away 
from their native place. In her studies based on students aged 15 to 19 
from 19 schools in 11 municipalities in Troms (the second most north- 
ern region in Norway), Bæck shows that the girls are more likely to have 
a close social relation to their local areas; however, at the same time, the 
girls are more likely than the boys to move away from their native re- 
gion. Beck also points out that among the girls a difference can be traced 
as to who leave the region. To a large extent, this depends on social be- 
longing or a wish to engage in different leisure activities offered, for 
instance, by a major city. According to Beck, this difference is not seen 
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among the boys in the peripheral areas (Beck 2004). Beck points out, 
that for both genders the main reason for moving away from one’s local 
area is the availability of job opportunities. This causes many young 
adults to ignore their sense of belonging in favour of job opportunities in 
other areas - often in major cities (Back 2004). 

Sørlie et al. (2012) have prepared the report Why move? Why stay? 
based on the key findings from a study of "Bo og flyttemotivundersøkel- 
sen 2008” (Residence and mobility motive study 2008), which was com- 
pleted by Statistics Norway (SBB) and the Norwegian Institute for Urban 
and Regional Research. The report is the first national study in Norway 
since 1972 attempting to identify motives for migration. In regard to a 
gender perspective, studies by Sørlie et al. suggest some of the same 
conclusions as pointed out by Paulgaard and Bæck et al., namely that: 


While men state their reasons to both moving and staying with work, the 
women's arguments are more related to family. This is the greatest difference 
between the sexes. The difference is largest for those who return to their 
origin municipalities in the periphery regions. Work motive is prominent in 
the younger life phase. Much of this is migration in centralized direction 
(Sørlie et al. 2012: 19-20). 


3.3 Denmark 


Belonging is essential for the peripheral regions as this is the main rea- 
son for some young adults to choose to remain in their local areas, and 
for some to return to the local areas of their childhood. At the same time, 
this is also a factor for the individuals who choose to leave their native 
region for good. The literature in the field points towards a trend that 
boys in Danish peripheral areas have a greater sense of belonging than 
do girls. There are several reasons for this; one is that boys are often 
closer attached to the living patterns represented by their father's. For 
this reason, they often find it natural to take up the same occupation as 
their father's; occupations which are deeply rooted (historically and 
geographically) in the local communities (Ebbensgaard and Beck 2009; 
Yndigegn 2003a and 2003b; Hansen 2011 and 2014; Bloksgaard, Hansen 
and Faber 2014). 

In Yndigegn's study of young adults in the Danish-German border re- 
gion, he concludes that belonging is of great importance to young adult's 
dreams concerning education and future work life (Yndigegn 2003a and 
2003b). He concludes that young adults living in peripheral areas often 
either plan their lives on the basis of the opportunities offered in their 
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local area or outside of their local area. An overall conclusion by Yn- 
digegn is that among the young adults in the peripheral areas, there is a 
general willingness to move, at least temporarily, for educational rea- 
sons. However, gender differences exist, concludes Yndigegn. To some of 
the young adults attending vocational training (more often boys than 
girls) it applies that "they are planning their lives in a context which 
enables them to be trained and to expect to find a basis for a livelihood 
in the local context” (Yndigegn 2003b: 402, own translation). 

Svendsen (2007) concludes that, in particular, occupational communi- 
ties relating to local work traditions are identified as motivation when 
young men choose to remain in the peripheral areas. To capture the im- 
portance of such local (masculine) networks, Svendsen uses the concept of 
place-bound resources. Place-bound resources cover for instance local 
networks; these might be seen as a type of social capital which constitutes 
a social resource for the individual, in line with other types of capital. 

Beck and Ebbensgaard (2009) have conducted a study on young 
adults in a peripheral area in Denmark. Their overall conclusion is that 
there is ”a collision between, on the one hand, the values and attitudes 
(the young adults) have acquired as regards a good life in a peripheral 
area and, on the other hand, the career oriented identity markers of so- 
ciety stating that you are only somebody if you can make a career for 
yourself” (Beck and Ebbensgaard 2009: 275). In their study, Beck and 
Ebbensgaard also find that among the boys, there is a larger number 
with a local orientation. In their opinion, this must be seen in the context 
that the boys make a more gender traditional choice as regards educa- 
tion and occupation, and that they are more likely to reflect the occupa- 
tional choice of their father's than are the girls. They conclude that there 
are more boys in the peripheral areas who have a stay-at-home identity 
in contrast to the girls in the peripheral areas who are more likely to 
have a nomad identity, because they are more mobile and extrovert. 
Beck and Ebbensgaards write: 


For the boys, the choice of secondary education is often gender specific and 
dependent on local traditions or the family-related cultural environment. [...] 
Boys in the peripheral areas are often attached to living patterns represented 
by their father's, and they find it natural to adopt the occupational patterns 
which are prevalent in the area in question and perhaps to remain in the 
place where they always lived. In other words, more stay-at-homes are found 
among boys than among girls [...] The girls seem to be more mobility and mo- 
dernity oriented than the boys. [...] The girls are nomads and globally orient- 
ed and do not wish to adopt the traditional female role (Beck and Eb- 
bensgaard 2009: 104, own translation). 
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Hansen (2011; 2014) has conducted fieldwork among young adults in 
Hirtshals in the northern part of Denmark. Hansen concludes that in this 
area, young adults experience a conflict between their sense of local 
belonging and, for some of them, the wish to have an education, which, 
in many cases, would require them to leave the area. In both cases, the 
local occupational traditions are essential for the young adults’ choice of 
occupation and education. Hirtshals has a long and flourishing fishing 
tradition, which is also the framework of a special sense of community 
developed through generations. According to Hansen, this community 
and the relationship to the local work traditions has a clear gender di- 
mension. Hansen writes: 


The fact that fewer young men than women in the local community acquire 
secondary education reflects in many ways that boys to a smaller or lesser 
degree relate to the sea and the harbour (to the occupational traditions of the 
local area, ed.); in other words, to the logic and practicality which are histori- 
cally rooted in fishing. Girls are not expected, in any way, to be inclined to- 
wards the harbour. This would be a last resort and generate a different and 
much more pronounced social condemnation than among the boys, who 
should not be afraid of getting mucky trousers (Hansen 2011: 82, own trans- 
lation). 


Hermansen (2011) has written about the issues in a peripheral area in 
the southern part of Denmark, i.e. Horne Land in the island of Funen. On 
the basis of his study of young men and their attachment to their local 
area, Hermansen concludes that the sense of community in the periph- 
eral areas is very attractive to young men here - and more so than it is to 
the young women. He continues to conclude that the constructions of 
masculinity of young Danish peripheral men often include the idea that 
"rural life is more fitting for men” - and simultaneously that this renders 
the young women’s choice of moving away from the peripheral areas 
understandable (due to lack of opportunities for young women). Her- 
mansen further concludes that the leisure activities in the peripheral 
areas create a gender gap, because these activities are largely character- 
ized by traditional male interests. 

Faber et al. (2014) conclude in their study of young people in North- 
ern Denmark that boys in the peripheral areas have a slightly greater 
sense of belonging to the place they live. All things considered, this 
means that there is more at stake for them if they move away from their 
home, for example in order to pursue further training elsewhere. The 
boys in the survey have a greater sense of belonging than do the girls, 
both to their local community, town/local area as well as to their region. 
The boys are also slightly more positive about the social relationships in 
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their local community than is the case among the girls; likewise, they are 
more positive about the possibilities for leisure activities, education and 
job opportunities as well as for finding a partner in their local communi- 
ty. Thus, a large proportion of the young men in the study considered it 
as something positive to stay in their local community - they do not see 
themselves as ”losers” who have been left behind; on the contrary, they 
attach positive value to staying. 


3.4 Finland 


Family relationships and belonging to local areas have great significance in 
the peripheral regions in Finland; according to Peltomaa (2013), this is 
particularly evident in the northern regions of Finland such as Lapland: 


In the north, the first thing people want to know is "whose daughter/son are 
you?” and not "what do you do for a living?”, which is the more common 
question in the south [...] Membership in a known family makes you belong as 
”one of us” (Peltomaa 2013: 161). 


Westman (2005) points out that Lapland is a place of great contrasts, 
both geographically and culturally. Lapland is geographically located in a 
border region and shares borders with not only other Nordic countries, 
but also Russia where the living conditions and culture in many ways 
differ from those of the Nordic countries. The close geographical proxim- 
ity to Russia, Sweden and Norway in many ways means that Lapland as a 
region is a multicultural place where many peoples coexist. At the same 
time Westman (2005) emphasizes that Laplanders is a population group 
who refer to themselves as the only native population of Northern Eu- 
rope with old traditions and customs that continue to be upheld. Be- 
cause of its location, Lapland is part of the Nordic Periphery (sparsely 
populated) and located far from the urban life in the capital of Helsinki. 
Atthe same time, Lapland is closely linked to the surrounding world and 
the global economy, mainly because of ski tourism (Westman 2005). 
Although the region according to Westman largely meets the conditions 
necessary to be labelled a multicultural society, Peltomann (2013) em- 
phasizes that the population of Lapland in many ways represent a closed 
community where belonging is an important factor in order to become 
accepted in local communities: 


In Lapland, there is even a specific term for those who were not born here: 


junantuoma, literally "those brought by train”. It is very hard to get rid of this 
label and to become accepted as one of the villagers, as one of us. Women es- 
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pecially feel that if you are from somewhere else it is even more difficult to be 
seen and heard as a local. In Lapland, divisions are traditionally made by 
gender, ethnicity, and political or religious views, but it also seems that hav- 
ing moved to a village from somewhere else is nowadays another way of be- 
ing an outsider (Peltomaa 2013: 159-161). 


Peltomaa's study emphasizes gender as a specific factor in relation to 
belonging; this is part of a discussion about gender and geographical 
belonging which is also evident in the other Nordic countries. 

Lundholm et al. (2004), who have examined the reasons for moving 
in the Nordic countries, point out that for Finland, in particular, lack of 
employment is the most significant reason for why people move away 
from the peripheral areas, and that this constitutes a more important 
factor than lack of educational opportunities. 

Westman (2005) has also studied men and women's sense of belong- 
ing to peripheral areas of Finland with a focus on gender, the welfare 
state and the labour market in the peripheral areas. According to West- 
man and a number of other researchers in the field (see e.g. Paakkun- 
ainen, Peltomaa and Keskitalo-Foley Seija), it is mainly women who 
leave the peripheral areas of Finland. This image is very much in line 
with the research within the field of the other Nordic countries. Accord- 
ing to Westman (2005), one of the main reasons for women to leave the 
Finnish peripheral areas is limited job and educational opportunities 
(Westman 2005). Westman argues that the peripheral areas gradually 
lose women to the cities due to globalization and changes in the local, 
national and international labour market. This causes problems for 
those men who choose to remain in the peripheral areas in relation to 
finding a partner and starting a family and, at the same time, it has con- 
sequences for gender relations (the local gender contract). According to 
Westman, the young women are more mobile and willing to move than 
the young men: 


All in all, women often leave Lapland on the mental and bodily level. Men re- 
main. For example, if a woman is a mother, she will stay with her family, but 

she wants to push her children out of the North, especially from small villag- 

es, towards education and therefore better opportunities in life. Young wom- 
en are more eager to leave than young men (Westman 2005: 136). 


Another area in Finland where belonging is of great importance for the 
population flows is Kainuu, which is located in the middle of Finland and 
borders up to Russia. Kainuu is suffering the most drastic decrease in 
population numbers of all regions in Finland. The local population in 
Kainuu is spread over a large area, and it is one of the places with the 
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lowest population density in Europe. Infrastructure and road conditions 
make commuting for work very difficult, and the region has an increas- 
ingly ageing population (Dahlström et al. 2006). Dahlström et al. (2006) 
emphasize that sense of belonging is essential to whether young people 
will remain in the cities or return after graduation. It is often social net- 
works and relationships that make it possible to find employment in the 
region, particularly the first job, and thus belonging becomes a signifi- 
cant factor in regard to the possibilities of settling and finding employ- 
ment in the peripheral areas of Finland. This is illustrated in the studies 
of those who leave and those who move to Kainuu conducted by Dahl- 
ström et al. 


Most of the interviewees had experienced migration in one way or another. 
There are locals born in Kainuu that were returning from studies or coming 
back because of job opportunities associated with family ties, and there are 
also newcomers attracted by job opportunities or family relationships. It 
seems then that the appreciation of personal roots and a feeling of belonging 
through their family and/ or professional ties play a special role for the inter- 
viewees. The family social networks function as a ”pull” factor for the region, 
their capitalisation being more likely when there are also well functioning 
professional networks. It can be argued that a positive attitude together with 
access to local family and professional networks are crucial for entry into the 
regional labour market (Dalström et al. 2006: 70). 


3.5 Iceland 


Bjarnason and Thorlindsson (2006) find that the small communities in the 
peripheral areas of Iceland tend to lose the young population - women in 
particular - and as a result old men are often over-represented in these 
areas. They conclude that girls in the peripheral areas are 1.6 times more 
likely than boys to respond that they plan to leave their local area in the 
future. According to Bjarnason and Thorlindsson, this trend has been am- 
plified over the past decades; while 60% of young people in the country- 
side in 1992 expected to leave their local communities in the future, in 
2003 this figure had increased to 69%. They also found that boys were 
less likely to plan to move with a factor of 0.68 in 1992 and 0.64 in 2003 - 
in other words, it seems that the gender gap is widening over the years, 
albeit the expectation of moving might not match the actual moving pat- 
terns. Furthermore, the desire to move increases in correlation with the 
parents’ educational level - the higher the educational level of parents, the 
more likely it is that their children are planning to move away from the 
area. And the better the children do in school, both academically and so- 
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cially, the more likely it is that they want to move away from the area. At 
the same time, research shows a difference between the small communi- 
ties that are primarily dependent on fishing and those primarily based on 
agriculture - there are more young people who plan to move away from 
the small agricultural communities than from the small towns that are 
dependent on the fishing industry. 

Bjarnason and Thorlindsson's overall conclusion is that the more the 
young people identify themselves with their local area, the less likely it 
is that they want to move away from the area. They are more hesitant 
when it comes to explaining why the girls are more likely than the boys 
to want to move away, and they give two explanations: a strong and a 
moderate interpretation of the data they have collected among the 
young Icelanders: 


A strong interpretation of these results would be that job opportunities are 
the only relevant factor in gendered migration, and that issues such as e.g. 
limited recreational opportunities or strict expectations of normative con- 
formity do not matter in this context. A more moderate interpretation would 
be that the job opportunity structure serves as a proxy for various other fac- 
tors, and that not wanting to work in the primary industries may in itself be 
the result of a whole host of gendered considerations (Bjarnason and 
Thorlindsson 2006: 298). 


Bjarnason and Thorlindssons thus suggest that the girls find that the 
leisure activities in the peripheral areas tend to be oriented towards the 
boys/young men, however, they also point to the fact that ideas and 
expectations about gender in small communities also play a role: 


Many young women find the closeness of small communities to be claustro- 
phobic [...] The informal networks of social support that characterize many 
rural communities involves substantial unpaid work that women are ex- 
pected to perform. These factors could be expected to predict a greater mi- 
gration propensity among females, independent of educational and occupa- 
tional opportunities (Bjarnason and Thorlindsson 2006: 298). 


Karlsdåttir and Ingölfsdöttir (2011) have also conducted an interview 
study among women outside the metropolitan area - more specifically, in 
the small town of Husavik on the north coast of Iceland with approximate- 
ly 2300 inhabitants. The focus of their study is women who - in spite of 
the general trends - have chosen to remain in the small community, and 
the reasons they indicate as explanation. They conclude that ”(f)amily and 
other social relations clearly emerged as one of the most important factors 
influencing the women's decision to stay in the village in spite of economic 
decline” (Karlsdöttir and Ingölfsdöttir 2011: 171). Social ties were most 
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often indicated as a reason to stay, whereas the lack of jobs pulled in the 
direction of a desire to move away. However, according to Karlsdöttir and 
Ingölfsdöttir, the local men and women apparently had different strategies 
with regards to responding to changes in the local labour market: 


While men who lost their jobs in the village sought similar jobs, either locally 
or further away, women have been more likely to change sectors. For exam- 
ple, according to the women interviewed, many women who previously 
worked in fish processing factories had begun working for the public sector, 
either at the hospital, in welfare services, at the kindergarten, or in the 
schools (Karlsdöttir and Ingölfsdöttir 2011: 171). 


According to their informants, several women from the local community 
had also chosen to take a new education or a continuing education pro- 
gramme in response to changes in the labour market. Similar trends are 
evident in other studies; Rafnsdöttir and Ömarsdöttir summarize their 
findings as follows: 


The women (in Iceland) are moving away from the so-called peripheral areas 
to a greater extent than men, and they are less likely to return; among other 
reasons, this is due to the monotonous occupation opportunities, few educa- 
tion opportunities and conservative attitudes to gender roles. This develop- 
ment has resulted in a skewed age balance and gender balance in the popula- 
tion (Rafnsdóttir and Ómarsdóttir in Rafnsdóttir 2010: 92, own translation). 


The men in the peripheral areas, on the other hand, often end up com- 
muting or as long-distance workers rather than retraining for other sec- 
tors, Karlsdöttir and Ingölfsdöttir (2011) conclude. Karlsdöttir and 
Ingölfsdöttir point to this pattern being in line with findings in previous 
research which show that "the perception of activities related to renew- 
able resource exploitation, customarily performed by men, seems to be 
”sticky”, in the sense that the prevailing discourse with respect to men's 
employment has difficulty in moving on from what were once key eco- 
nomic activities” (Karlsdöttir and Ingölfsdöttir 2011: 169); whereas 
women seem to be more adaptable in their search for work. They there- 
fore conclude that while the men's strategy seems to be mobility, wom- 
en's strategy is often flexibility - with the side effect that the unequal 
distribution of the responsibilities in the home will be even more 
skewed, since the men in practice are absent more of the time. 

In the article Place and Space for Women in a Rural Area in Iceland, 
Edvardsdöttir (2013) examines what a number of Icelandic women from 
the Westfjords of Iceland have gained from following a distance learning 
programme at one of the Icelandic universities. She concludes that women 
have used their training to enhance their status and position in the rural 
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communities, but also that their education has not contributed significant- 
ly to change their ”action space” in the local community, nor has it changed 
the basic economic power structures prevailing in small communities. Her 
study thus points to that the Icelandic women "all felt their communities 
to be male dominated, with male values and beliefs; the smaller the com- 
munity, the more male dominated it was” (Edvardsdöttir 2013: 81). This 
male supremacy in the small communities is primarily attributed to men's 
dominant role within the fishing industry, which is often the sustaining 
profession in many small communities. As described by Edvardsdöttir: 


The women identify the fishing industry as the largest industry and at the 
same time the most male dominated industry in the area, where money and 
power go hand in hand. They are excluded from that industry and therefore 
feel their community to be male dominated. That factor is one of the reasons 
women move to more urbanized areas [...] The women also feel that political 
activities are male dominated and don't want to go into that field of sphere 
(Edvardsdöttir 2013: 82). 


A number of studies (cf. previous sections) suggest that a possible deci- 
sion to move away from one's local area is closely linked to family cir- 
cumstances. Edvardsdöttir writes: 


Families stay in rural areas as long as the male partner has a job, even if the 
economy in rural areas is monotonous. When one loses one's job, it might be 
difficult to get another one but it is more important that men have jobs. Re- 
search has shown that the lack of diversity in the economic sector plays a big 
role in out-migration from rural areas (Edvardsdöttir 2013: 83-84). 


However, families in Iceland are changing, and this has a major effect on 
the development of the small communities. In an article by Wildy et al. 
on the conditions of the small schools in Iceland, the following descrip- 
tion of the current development trends appears: 


Our community is changing. In the past, families had four or five children. 
The youngest children of these older families are now graduating from the 
school. As they move away for further education, they don’t return because 
there are few work opportunities. Now younger couples have fewer children 
and they, too, are finding work elsewhere (Wildy et al. 2014: 111). 


The debate about the difference between rural and urban areas and the 
opportunities women experience that they have in various contexts is 
put into perspective by Edvardsdöttir's interview-based study; it truly 
underlines the fact that centre and periphery can be relative concepts 
(for a discussion of this, see also Faber and Pristed Nielsen 2015): 
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In the women's mind, the villages around Iceland are urban areas and the 
countryside is rural. To be able to call a community rural or urban depends 
on the status of the service that can be found there. If there are all the neces- 
sary service institutions, e.g. a pre-school, a compulsory school, a health clinic 
with a doctor and/or a nurse, various shops that sell food and/or clothes, a 
town hall and a bank, the women felt they live in an urban community 
(Edvardsdöttir 2013: 82). 


3.6 Greenland 


According to research, local network is of paramount importance to young 
people's decision to stay or move away (cf. above). This is true of all the 
Nordic peripheral areas, in particular of Greenland, and this is also empha- 
sized in the report Mobilitet i Grønland (Mobility in Greenland) prepared by 
Nordregio (2010). The report states that family network may compensate 
for poor living conditions and encourage young people to stay even though 
they might have greater opportunities if they moved (Nordregio 2010: 15). 
In contrast to most of the research within the other Nordic peripheral are- 
as, research does not find the young men in Greenland to be immobile. On 
the contrary, research shows that the village population in Greenland, in 
particular the young men, often have a mobility pattern that might be char- 
acterized as a ”bungee jumping” (Pristed Nielsen 2015). In other words, the 
young men - even though they are closely attached to their communities 
and maintain a strong sense of belonging - are mobile at the same time, 
because they often move temporarily in successive time periods. Due to this 
type of moving pattern, the young men are able to maintain their sense of 
belonging and network in their home village, while at the same time taking 
advantage of some of the new income opportunities in Greenland; these 
include work in the extractive industries or other types of jobs with a rota 
system (working for a specific time period away from home followed by a 
leave period) or short-term project employment. This pattern of short- 
term, temporary employment is particular evident with regards to men 
within the low-income bracket in Greenland: "More men than women move 
short distances, typically within regional labour markets, to obtain short- 
term or long-term employment” (Nordregio 2010: 65, own translation). 

In contrast to this type of belonging, people born either outside 
Greenland (for example in Denmark) or in the towns, are more likely to 
move permanently, rather than move back and forth in the aforemen- 
tioned ”bungee jumping” patterns. Thus, the differences in the type and 
degree of mobility are not only connected to place of origin, but also to 
gender; more detailed responses from the questionnaire survey in Nor- 
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dregio's report illustrate that the gender differences can be related to 
various notions of social norms and obligations for women and men 
respectively. The report concludes as follows: 


While the men - in particular the older men - state temporary jobs as an op- 
portunity to supplement income from for example whaling and fishing and 
thereby maintain their traditional employment, the women to a greater ex- 
tent see part-time jobs as their opportunity to supplement the family income 
and thereby maintain social relationships in their community. The Green- 
landic men thus view their home as a base they can leave for a shorter or 
longer period of time, while women feel more obligated to maintain this base 
function (both at the individual and social level). When Greenlandic women 
want to leave for work reasons, they will usually move permanently in order 
to ”establish a new base at their chosen place” (Nordregio 2010: 17, own 
translation). 


There is much literature on young people in Greenland including research 
on: youth life in a global age in particular focussing on media impact on 
young adults in Greenland (Rygaard and Pedersen 2003); living condi- 
tions, welfare and health of young adults in Greenland (Curtis et. al 2004); 
urban youth life in Greenland (Medonos 2010); and social problems of 
young adults in Greenland (Christensen 2013). However, the research 
within the field virtually has no emphasis on the importance of gender. 

Similar to other Nordic countries, research shows that young people’s 
sense of belonging in Greenland also is linked to their leisure life. The 
Nordregio report shows that while sports facilities are important to the 
urban population, outdoor activities in nature and arts and crafts are 
more often mentioned as leisure activities in rural communities (Nor- 
dregio 2010: 16). In an analysis of young people’s everyday life in Green- 
land Rygaard (2003) states: 


Many of the cherished joys of youth life such as cinemas, clubs and disco- 
theques are not available in most communities. In many places there is not 
even a grill bar, a clothing store or a place to rent videos. At best young peo- 
ple can meet at a sports hall. On the other hand, one certainly is able to find 
other interesting leisure occupations such as sailing, fishing, kayaking, skiing, 
dog sledding, camping and hiking, which adventure-seeking youngsters in the 
metropolitan areas may look upon with envy (Ryggard 2003: 294). 


Rygaard distinguishes between two different types of Greenlandic youth 
life: global style youth life (characterized by activities such as clubbing, 
shopping and dining out) and local style youth life (characterized by activi- 
ties such as Greenlandic polka dancing, hunting, fishing, riding snowmo- 
bile, skiing, kayaking or leatherworking). Rygaard’s analysis is based on 
quantitative data, but does not consider any gender differences. Thus, it 
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remains unexplored whether it is also true for Greenland that the leisure 
life and the possible activities contribute to the young men being closer 
connected to their local community than the young women (cf. above). 

In addition to the themes that cut across the various national contexts 
in this review, there are also specific themes in the literature important to 
specific national contexts. This applies to Greenland in particular with 
regards to high suicide rates, unwanted sexual experiences and addiction 
problems, which obviously affect the everyday life of Greenland's children 
and youth and thus their education. Both Poppel (2010) and Eistrup and 
Kahlig (2005) emphasize that Greenland has particularly high suicide 
rates, especially among young men. In their study of lower-secondary 
school leavers, Pedersen and Bjerregaard (2011), on the other hand, find 
that it is primarily among the girls that a pattern of suicidal behaviour and 
mental health problems is exhibited. And although a significant decline in 
suicide attempts among girls since 2004 can be detected, they argue that 
“the occurrence rate among both boys and girls is still very high - nearly 
one in ten boys and every fourth girl have attempted to commit suicide” 
(Pedersen and Bjerregaard 2011: 9, own translation). Furthermore, 
Pedersen and Bjerregaard argue that rather many of the young people in 
their survey, which comprised nearly half of all pupils in 9th and 10th 
grade in Greenland in 2011, had had unwanted sexual experiences with a 
peer or had been sexually abused by adults. In addition, half of the 15-17- 
year-olds reported addiction problems in their families and “one in three 
of the young adults has experienced alcohol addiction in their immediate 
family, and one in five had a parent with an alcohol problem” (Pedersen 
and Bjerregaard 2011: 12, own translation). According to the study, other 
forms of addictions were also widespread, and it is concluded that many 
young people in Greenland experience family members’ addiction prob- 
lems in their childhood. By contrast, the Greenlandic youth drink less al- 
cohol and are less often drunk as compared to the Danish youth (Pedersen 
and Bjerregaard 2011: 14)(see also Christensen 2013). 


3.7 The Faroe Islands 


According to Gaini (2011a), people on the Faroe Islands have a strong 
sense of belonging. The local identity is very strong, and sense of belong- 
ing constitutes “a major pillar in the subjective self-perception and cultur- 
al identity of any Faroese person. Land is, in short, identity’s nexus, even 
though this is rarely apprehended as a qualitative cultural property giving 
”meaning” to the Faroese who live in the beginning of the 21st century” 
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(2011a: 140). Gaini further writes that even if the Faroese sense of belong- 
ing has changed since the end of the 20th century in a way that challenges 
the notion of the place as a single geographical entity, the idea of the Faroe 
Islands as a place remains to be a strong mental construction with cultural 
significance for most Faroese. However, many Faroese leave the islands 
without considering to return, because they believe the small communi- 
ties on the islands "to limit their personal visions for a (late) modern life- 
style” (Gaini 2011a: 158) (see also Gaini 2003). 

Gaini further concludes that most portrayals of the Faroe Islands and 
its communities can be considered exotic narratives; he emphasizes that 
the islands have never been as isolated as they traditionally have been 
represented in literature, and that the islands have always been influ- 
enced by their Northern European neighbours and have been a part of 
international networks. However, global trends in recent years have 
contributed to the speed and regulation of the ongoing processes in the 
Faroe Islands, and the social infrastructure has changed dramatically 
during the 20th century, in particular as a result of the emergence of the 
modern centralised ”mass society” based on new national, cultural and 
political institutions. According to Gaini, a revival of interest in the tradi- 
tions and cultural activities in the Faroe Islands has been evident in re- 
cent years, and this has led to a strong cultural life rooted in the local 
community (Gaini 2011a). Nevertheless, the Faroese youth follow the 
global trends regar7ding education and career choices (Gaini 2005: 13). 
Gaini emphasizes that the lack of organised leisure activities (except 
church attendance) is a problem for young people in the smaller villages 
and states that this lack of activities may be an important factor in young 
people's decision to move to Törshavn or, alternatively, completely to 
leave the country (Gaini 2011a: 180). Gaini compares the situation of the 
Faroese youth to that of the youth in Northern Norway. He argues: 


Both regions have today youth populations with approximately the same in- 
terests and values and "central” urban youth, even if they keep the strong 
connections to nature, family and local society [...] They want to make a fu- 
ture in their home region, but they also want the "fancy” high status jobs 
normally associated with large Western cities (Gaini 2005: 23). 


However, Gaini draws no conclusions on gender in this text. With re- 
gards to the values inherent to the choice of staying in the small com- 
munities, Weyhe (2011), on the other hand, argues that ”the findings in 
the Faroe Islands show that it is mainly men who choose to stay in the 
villages, partly because men are more concerned with upholding the 
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traditions and values of traditional village life” (Weyhe in Baagøe Niel- 
sen 2011: 252, own translation). 

In addition, Knudsen (2010) suggests that the lack of a well-developed 
social and technological infrastructure is also part of the explanation of 
why Faroese women are moving away from the villages: 


The social and technological infrastructure in place in most cities and urban 
areas makes it easier for women to combine career and family life [...] The 
better these opportunities are, the more attractive the area is for women to 
live in (Knudsen 2010: 19, own translation). 


Hovgaard and Kristiansen (2008) also argue that sense of belonging in 
the Faroe Islands is changing as the new technological developments 
make it possible to move from one place to another - whether physically 
or virtually. Therefore, this development enables new lifestyles, where - 
the Faroese men in particular - can choose to live in one place and work 
in another, they argue. In a later article, Hovgaard (2015) describes how 
new developments in communications technology have changed the 
everyday life especially for Faroese long-distance workers, typically men 
who are employed in the merchant fleet or offshore industry, who now 
have the opportunity to retain a sense of belonging to their community 
due to the technological development. Hovgaard writes: 


Because family decisions, family planning and family obligations can be man- 
aged by cell phone, mail, Skype and Facebook, you may be part of your home 
even while away. The mariners are talking with their family nearly on a daily 
basis, and the time they have for Internet surfing means that they claim to be 
more up-to-date on local issues than family and friends permanently there 
(Hovgaard 2015: 182). 


With regards to explaining why Faroese women are moving away, not 
just from the villages but from the country entirely (often to Denmark), 
Knudsen argues that their primary concerns are economy considera- 
tions and access to education. However, an entirely different issue also 
seems to be at stake. Her study shows that women ”in many cases have 
greater confidence in the authorities and public administration in Den- 
mark and seem to be reasonably aware of what rights [...] they have in 
Denmark” (Knudsen 2010: 25, own translation). Based on several inter- 
view examples, Knudsen states that collecting social benefits for single 
mother's often become stigmatising for this group of women, for exam- 
ple. She also points out that some of the Faroese women find that they 
are at a disadvantage in the Faroese society because they are women; 
and that the Faroese society does not safeguard their interests. Knudsen 
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thus argues that some of the formal structures in the Faroe Islands are 
weak and that they are not "able to meet the demands and desires of the 
citizens, women in particular” (Knudsen 2010: 26, own translation). 

In a discussion of the Faroe Islands as a society without major social di- 
vides,? Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova (2005) emphasizes the fact that the Faro- 
ese welfare model can be characterized as family based, and that the devel- 
opment of public welfare institutions such as kindergartens etc. have con- 
tributed to the marginalization of women's interests in the Faroese society. 
Examples include that the right to maternity leave with pay was only intro- 
duced in 2001, and that in several municipalities kindergartens were only 
established in the 1990s (Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova 2005: 170-172). 


3.8 The Åland Islands 


The less populated islands farthest away from Mariehamn, in particular, 
are facing major challenges, partly in relation to labour supply and part- 
ly in relation to demographic changes as these areas suffer from losing 
their youth and are being left with an ageing population. According to 
Hovgaard et al. (2004: 31), the Åland Islands have not been through any 
serious debate about the potential of amalgamations of municipalities, 
and the municipal structure has been in place since the 1860s (Hovgaard 
et al. 2004: 27). As is the case in Iceland and the Faroe Islands, the sea is 
vital to the small local labour markets - on Åland more so with regards 
to shipping than fishing: "shipping is of great importance not only to the 
economy of Åland as a whole, but especially to the labour market in ru- 
ral areas, where possibilities for commuting to Mariehamn are, on the 
whole, wanting” (Hovgaard et al. 2004: 30). 

In Dahlström et al.’s study, they only encountered very few examples 
of people who commute on a weekly basis from the Alandic archipelago 
- and in cases where people did, it was with great costs to their family 
life and social life (2006: 95). Another approach in order to continue 
living in the smallest communities is an attempt of combining different 
types of income and jobs: 


9 In addition, to qualify of the perception of the Faroe Islands as a society without significant social divides, 
Hggnesen (2015) stresses the growing importance of immigration from non-Nordic countries to the Faroe 
Islands, but also states that very little factual knowledge exists about the possible social divides in this regard. 
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Across the Åland countryside and archipelago region, local entrepreneurs of- 
ten combine several activities, such as small-scale farming, fishing or fish 
farming, tourism, handicrafts, and micro industry. For instance, tourist busi- 
nesses in the countryside are generally small; many are designed simply to 
provide additional revenue streams to traditional family farming (Dahlström 
et al. 2006: 95). 


Only people who have a residence permit have the right to own real 
property or manage a business on Aland - an initiative which, according 
to Dahlström et al. (2006: 89), has been created in order to ensure that 
the Aland Islands remain in the hands of the local population. Dahlstrom 
et al. (2006) continuously emphasize that in many ways it can be viewed 
as an advantage that the population of Aland is so small, because it often 
will pave the way for fast bottom-up initiatives shortening the process 
from local idea to political and practical implementation. 

The strong gender segregation in choice of education on the Aland Is- 
lands is echoed within the leisure and cultural activities in that “The girls 
are more focused on social and cultural activities than the boys, which 
gives a clear indication of the respective gendered participation in the 
association activities on Aland. Among the registered association mem- 
bers and active members, women dominate the associations that work 
with social issues” (ASUB 2013: 4, own translation). 

A very active association and leisure life, often based on voluntary work, 
characterize the Aland Islands. In 2011 the 182 registered associations 
comprised a total of 45,350 members, which equates more than 1.5 associ- 
ation membership per Alander (ASUB 2013: 26). The association life is also 
quite gender segregated. “Thus, the men are more active in hunting and 
fishing associations as well as motor and fire brigade associations, but also 
within sports, while women dominate the more socially oriented associa- 
tions such as home and school, disability and health-promoting associa- 
tions” (ASUB 2013: 26, own translation). However, some types of associa- 
tions are also more gender balanced, including arts and craft associations. 


Best Practice Case: The Distance Learning Centre in Vagur - Faroe Islands 


The Distance Learning Education Centre in Vagur on Suduroy (the south- 
ern-most island among the Faroe Islands) is a ”long-distance-learning” 
centre, which serves as a link between students in remote localities in the 
Faroe Islands and colleges offering training courses via distance learning. 
The Distance Learning Centre is an offer for those who want to get an edu- 
cation, whether in the case of higher education, additional training or oth- 
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er forms of (further) education while desiring to remain within the com- 
munity. The Distance Learning Centre provides student guidance in the 
form of help with the choice of education, and technical guidance on prob- 
lem solving and project writing. The centre is equipped with classrooms 
and meeting rooms for students, and a number of technical facilities which 
the students can use in their distance education. 

Vagur is the second largest village on Suduroy, and the distance learn- 
ing initiative is part of a local strategy to attract and retain especially the 
younger residents of the area, who otherwise may be forced to leave the 
area if they want an education beyond secondary school. It is especially 
the women who move to obtain a higher education, which has resulted in 
a situation where there is a deficit of women in the islands. This gendered 
imbalance is one of the challenges the initiative wants to address through 
distance learning. One purpose of the project is to encourage the young 
people to take all or part of their education locally. So far, the project has 
been running for almost two years and has been well received. 

Besides attracting and retaining younger citizens, the centre is focus- 
ing on families, and especially on families in which the husband is work- 
ing off shore for much of the year, and where it is often the woman who 
is at home with the family. There are about 100 families in the area with 
this type of family pattern. Many of these men do not have an academic 
but a vocational training, often obtained locally. This means that some of 
them have met their spouse locally, and often they got married and 
started a family at an early age. The project wishes to facilitate an educa- 
tional opportunity for these women, as a number of them do not have an 
education. The Distance Learning Centre has contacted colleges includ- 
ing in Denmark which offers education which these women desire. Es- 
pecially education programmes within teaching and pedagogics are 
popular, and at present time the centre has been approached by about 
30 women and a few men. 

The project has a bottom-up approach, particularly in relation to the 
education that is offered, and The Distance Learning Centre is in close 
dialogue with the citizens in the local area through Facebook, to ex- 
change wishes and ideas in relation to courses and training require- 
ments. The project is locally based but also accepts students from other 
regions of the Faroe Islands. The ambition is to spread the idea of dis- 
tance learning to more parts of the Faroe Islands and highlight the op- 
portunities that lie in distance learning to remote areas, locally in the 
Faroe Islands, but also the islands as a whole. 

Read more at: 
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e http://www.fjarlestur.fo. 


Contact person: 
The Mayor in Vagur Dennis Holm dennisQvagur.fo. 


Best Practice Case: Råd & Dåd - Denmark 


Råd & Dåd (which roughly translates as ”Advise and Activity”) is a locally 
based project, started in 1994 in and around the small town of Brovst in 
Northern Denmark. Råd & Dåd is a cooperatively owned social enter- 
prise providing jobs on special conditions. Approximately 30 employees 
are affiliated, who for various reasons cannot hold a job on the ordinary 
labour market - for instance recipients of social assistance or disability 
pensioners. Moreover, four supervisors with a professional (often peda- 
gogical) background work at Råd & Dåd, and these help to guide and 
coordinate the work. Approximately 1/3 of the employees are women, 
which according to project manager Rasmus Højen possibly is related to 
the fact that part of the work is physically demanding. On the other 
hand, Råd & Dåd also applies a philosophy of adapting the business ac- 
cording to the people who come - but so far, most people who have ap- 
plied for a position have been men. The project has, however, focus on 
attracting both men and women, as well as young and older people, 
based on an idea that everyone has something to offer, and that diversity 
helps to create balance. 

Råd & Dåd includes an organic farm shop selling fruit and vegetables 
from their own nursery. The employees who work in this part of the 
company are called The Green Team, and besides growing fruit and vege- 
tables and running the farm shop, the team on a weekly basis delivers 
vegetable boxes to 70 regular customers in the local area. There is also a 
creative workshop called The Henhouse which produces things that are 
later sold in Råd & Dåd's own store of recycled things collected by em- 
ployees. The Henhouse was originally given its name because there were 
only women in this workshop, but since then some men also started to 
work there. Profits from the recycling shop go to charity. There is also a 
Service Team doing odd jobs - such as lawn mowing, snow removal or 
minor repairs. The Service Team likes to be seen in the community, and 
gives priority to those customers who have the fewest resources - such 
as the elderly who cannot climb up on a ladder or mow a lawn. In the 
Metal Workshop all sorts of machines are repaired, and local citizens are 
welcome to show up - this is especially popular among the area’s young 
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men who can get advice and guidance by the workshop employees for 
maintenance of equipment. Råd & Dåd also recently started a Grocery 
Store in the small village Bonderup. Here the local grocery store closed 7 
years ago, but local citizens gathered together to buy shop facilities, and 
then asked Råd & Dåd to take over and run the business, which is based 
in part on voluntary work in weekend and late afternoon shifts, while 
staff from Råd & Dåd man the store during daytime opening hours. Ac- 
cording to project manager Rasmus Højen, such ideas help to curb emi- 
gration and provide vitality in the smaller villages - and very concretely, 
today fewer ”for sale” signs are visible in the streets of Bonderup. 

Råd & Dåd is referred to as an ”integral part of” the local communi- 
ty, since it is a project that provides jobs for people who otherwise are 
outside of the labor market. At the same time, it forges close social ties 
between volunteers and community members. The project managers 
and participants are happy to share their experience with this type of 
business operations, which they believe can be replicated in other 
communities. 

Read more about Råd & Dåd at: 


e http://www.raaddaad.dk 


Best Practice Case: E-Forum - Greenland 


E-forum was launched by the industry associations in Greenland in 2005 
with the support of the Greenlandic Ministry of Church, Culture and 
Gender. The reason was an increased need to set up a virtual training 
platform aimed at students and teachers at vocational schools in Green- 
land, and thus create an infrastructure that would enable fast internet 
access. Internet access is expensive in Greenland, and therefore the need 
for a local platform for audio and video access was great. E-forum is 
currently placed under the Department for Education and Research in 
Greenland, which is responsible for facilitating this platform, offering 
courses, programs and Web services. 

E-forum, and the digital opportunities the platform provides access 
to, is central to the development of education in Greenland and takes on 
special importance in the periphery. Since the project started in 2005, 
almost all educational institutions (including vocational schools) have 
been associated with E-forum and make use of their web solutions. The 
digital platform has enabled education in remote areas of Greenland, 
which means that people from the villages also have the opportunity to 
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attend classes in their local areas. Hence, a digital exam form has become 
very widespread, made possible through the platform. With E-forum and 
the platform created under its auspices, Greenland has obtained an op- 
portunity to be in the lead in digital education, which would be an obvi- 
ous road to follow, due to the large geographical distances between cit- 
ies and settlements throughout the country. 

From the outset, E-forum did not include considerations of gender in 
their project. However, the project has had an indirect gender dimen- 
sion, as for instance it has enabled many to take online courses in the 
evening. This has given especially young mother's the opportunity to get 
an education, despite the fact of parenthood at a young age, which 
means that they may otherwise have difficulty accessing education in 
the daytime. At the same time, women have been quicker to adapt and 
are more likely than men to move from remote areas and start an educa- 
tion. This has created a certain imbalance in the ratio of boys and girls 
who take an education in Greenland. 

However, it is still the case that the labour market is highly gender 
segregated in Greenland, and there are no immediate indications that 
the boys through such online courses in remote areas choose courses 
in educational fields which have previously been dominated by women 
and vice versa. 

Read more at: 


e http://www.eforum.gl/ 


Best Practice Case: The NITUS-project - Sweden 


Nitus (Nätverket för kommunala lärcentra) (The Network for Municipal 
Learning Centres) is a non-profit association which started in 1996 with 
the aim of assisting municipalities in jointly promoting higher education 
and make it accessible to citizens of member municipalities. Today there 
are about 100 participating municipalities associated with the Nitus 
network. The creation of advanced studies ”at home” was seen as a pre- 
requisite for participation in higher education especially for people such 
as persons with a vocational training, single parents, students who come 
from families where there is no tradition for obtaining higher education, 
as well as persons who for various reasons are not able to move from 
the local area. This is the starting point for Nitus, and remains one of the 
guiding principles in the network. 
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Work around Nitus has evolved, and today there are increasing de- 
mands for Nitus to work on issues around skills development on several 
levels. Likewise, an extensive exchange of experience in a number of 
areas takes place within the auspices of the Nitus network, including 
sharing experiences through workshops, autumn conferences and an 
annual conference. In addition, knowledge sharing through social media 
is increasingly gaining importance. To ensure the quality of the various 
learning centres that are affiliated with Nitus, a number of special proce- 
dures and quality assurance criteria have been developed. This quality 
assurance is recognized by more and more universities, and in many 
cases it is a prerequisite for membership in Nitus that cooperation be- 
tween educational centres and universities has been organized. 

Through its activities, Nitus has built a network where authorities, 
organizations and decision makers at all levels are included. The net- 
work has been very successful in passing on experience with distance 
learning from both Swedish and international institutions. Thus, approx- 
imately 30,000 students complete a higher education degree through 
one of Nitus’ learning centres each year. Overall, the number of women 
studying via Nitus learning centres is significantly higher than the num- 
ber of men. One of Nitus' major challenges and objectives is therefore to 
encourage more men to study and obtain an education. Another chal- 
lenge is to stop the emigration from the smaller municipalities, particu- 
larly among the young. The Nitus network operates on the belief that to 
meet the challenges related to gender and population flows, distance 
learning and learning centres are essential, given that they facilitate the 
ability to study at university without leaving one's local area. Through this 
approach, the learning centres (facilitated through the Nitus network) 
have a decisive impact on the individual student's potential, as well as 
local municipalities, as Nitus can help stop emigration, while facilitating 
the training of locals. 

Read more at: 


e http://www.nitus.se/ 


Contact person: 
Chairman of Nitus, Kent Wallen, mail: Kent.WallenQviadidakt.se 
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4. Gender, Work and Working 
Life in Transition 


In this section, we focus on some of the pervasive changes having oc- 
curred in the peripheral areas of the Nordic region and how these 
changes have a clear gender dimension. The traditional male dominated 
professions have been particularly affected by these changes, thus par- 
ticular conditions now apply to the male population of the peripheral 
areas of the Nordic region. In some of the peripheral areas of the Nordic 
region, mass unemployment among men is an issue, and some areas 
seek to adapt to the changing local industry by carrying out retraining 
projects aimed at these unemployed men finding employment tradition- 
ally characterised as ”female jobs”, such as jobs within the service sector 
and in nursing. 


4.1 Sweden 


In a study on girls in Småland, Gunnarsson (1993; 1994) concludes that 
many young women in small towns feel that education, business and 
leisure activities are mainly aimed at young men. While the young men 
are expected to find occupation within the same industries as their fa- 
ther's, the young women feel more ambivalent about their future. They 
do not want to live the lives of their mothers. Thus, Gunnarsson con- 
cludes that many of the young women might consider finding occupation 
within the same industry as their mothers; however, most of them will 
aim at higher posts and full time employment as opposed to their moth- 
er's who would often have been content with part-time positions - and 
part-time positions are now scarce in the peripheral areas. 

Johansson, Stenbacka and Nordfeldt (2005) describe how major 
changes in the Swedish labour market have caused increased regional 
differentiation. As an example, they refer to Norrland which has an un- 
employment rate far beyond that of the rest of Sweden; the male popula- 
tion of this area is particularly affected by this: 


The forest industry, ore mining and power plants that previously represented 
the basis for employment in Norrland have lost their significance because of 


technological changes and rationalisation, and businesses belonging to the 
so-called new economy have not been localised to the northern parts of Swe- 
den. ( ...) It is a well-known phenomenon that areas with poor labour mar- 
kets will have a surplus of men. One explanation for this is that women are 
more likely to move away (Johansson, Stenbacka and Nordfeldt 2005: 35, 
own translation). 


Norrland is characterised by its low educational level as regards both 
the choice of education and occupation. The women who choose to live 
in the region often have permanent employment in the public sector 
whereas a large proportion of the men are either unemployed or in short 
term employments. Moreover, despite several attempts to break with 
(gender) traditional patterns, the region is characterised by gender seg- 
regation. Johansson, Stenbacka and Nordfeldt find that the local condi- 
tions affect the men living in the area in different ways, and they identify 
two strategies: The men either choose to settle for a life with no perma- 
nent employment or a long distance commute (permanently or periodi- 
cally); or they choose to adapt to the altered conditions by obtaining a 
(gender) non-traditional education such as those within the social care 
sector. In this context, Johansson, Stenbacka and Nordfeldt conclude that 
local gender relations and norms are well-integrated but not immutable: 


… the men in Norrland must cross the gender boundaries and take on new 
jobs. These may include doing the dishes, taking care of the children - or - 
working as a fishing guide or social and health care assistant. Gender rela- 
tions are constantly changing, partly because negotiations and boundary- 
crossing actions that challenge the old patterns and open up for alternative 
gender relations occur all the time in everyday life (Johansson, Stenbacka and 
Nordfeldt 2005: 64, own translation). 


According to Johansson, Stenbacka and Nordfeldt tourism is an im- 
portant industry in Norrland today. However, two issues are highlighted: 
Tourism is a seasonal industry and some of the local women feel that the 
activities connected to tourism are too focused on activities often per- 
formed by men, such as salmon fishing, scooter safaris and motorcycle 
tourism. These women believe that the area also needs to focus more on 
other types of tourism such as cultural tourism. Overall, Johansson, 
Stenbacka and Nordfeldt conclude that the changes in local labour mar- 
kets have been so extensive and have occurred over such a short period 
of time that the individuals, the workers, affected by it have not had time 
to adjust to the changes. This has a particular impact on the men: 


For a long time, being a man in Norrbotten has been synonymous with for- 
estry, hunting and fishing, figuratively speaking. Subsequently, the electron- 
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ics industry has been an important employer in Pajala, while the men in 
Jokkmokk have experienced a more differentiated labour market and have 
also seen long-term commuting as a solution. Recent developments indicate 
that a large proportion of the future jobs will be found within the public sec- 
tor, and in both Pajala and Jokkmokk some men are working within health 
care. We believe that this will lead to alternative ideas of what it means to be 
a man in Norrbotten (Johansson, Stenbacka and Nordfeldt 2005: 72, own 
translation). 


4.2 Norway 


The Norwegian researcher Paulgaard (2002) emphasises how the pe- 
ripheral areas of Norway have seen changes to local business opportuni- 
ties. Fishing used to be a very large industry with many workplaces and 
has remained the largest industry; however, the tourism and travel in- 
dustries now comprise a new sector. Whereas the fishing industry is 
centred on the exploitation of natural resources, this new sector pro- 
vides services; however, Paulgaard points to one similarity between the 
two sectors - both rely on large national as well as international net- 
works. From a gender perspective, Paulgaard points out that the labour 
markets of the fishing villages have been highly gender-segregated in 
terms of the existence of ”male jobs” and ”female jobs”; however, the 
new business opportunities have led to the male population of the pe- 
ripheral areas now working in the service industry in former ”female 
jobs”: ”That boys and girls are doing the same jobs indicates change, 
because traditional boundaries between women and men's work are 
being crossed. But the fact that young people are still working repre- 
sents continuity with the past” (Paulgaard 2002: 102). When Paulgaard 
refers to continuity with traditions, she refers to the expectations of 
young adults to participate in adult culture, thus these fishing villages 
traditionally have no actual youth culture. As described earlier, Paul- 
gaard (2015) concludes that in some of Norway's peripheral areas 
school is still ‘foreign’, a time waster stealing time from young adults 
who should instead spend their time on what is considered to be ”real” 
work. Though much has changed over time in these areas, Paulgaard 
concludes that hard work is still considered to form the basis of lifestyle 
and identity, especially among the male population: "Hard work and 
being a good ”worker” have particularly been an important source of 
masculine status in such societies” (Paulgaard 2015: 208). 

Recently, many of the peripheral areas of Norway which used to have 
thriving labour markets in fishing, mining or forestry have gone through 
extensive changes causing a drastic decline in the number of traditional 
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(male) jobs. This has created unemployment, especially among the male 
population (Paulgaard 2006; 2015). In Paulgaard and Bæck's book from 
2012 Rural Future?. Finding one's place within changing labour markets, 
the two Norwegian researchers address some of the issues of their pre- 
vious research; these are also outlined in this report. Their research 
addresses issues of gender, education and a changing labour market and 
work life and how these issues impact young adults as regards their 
choice of education and mobility patterns. 

Angell et al. (2013) emphasise that the Norwegian labour market is 
still highly gender-segregated, including in the peripheral areas in which 
most women are employed in the service sector (corresponding to 40 % 
of women residing in Northern Norway). The men of Northern Norway 
are, however, mainly employed within building and construction. Angell 
et al. have also investigated where the workforce of Northern Norway 
comes from; they emphasise that the employees of workplaces situated 
in Northern Norway mainly also reside in the peripheral areas; however, 
since a vast majority of commuters are men, the gender imbalance is 
particularly evident among employees who commute. 

Norwegian researchers Aure (2013a; 2013b and 2011), Fossland 
(2013a), Grimsrud (2011) and Munkejord (2006; 2011) all focus on 
immigration in Norway and have made studies among immigrants from 
various places in and outside Europe on their motivations for and expe- 
riences with settling in Norway (especially in the peripheral areas of 
Norway). Aure particularly emphasises that despite the lack of a highly 
educated labour force, it may be difficult to find acceptance in the local 
communities of Norway. Munkejord (2006) also focuses on Norwegians 
from other parts of the country choosing to reside in Northern Norway 
and seeks to form an understanding of their motivations behind moving 
and in particular their motivations behind settling in the peripheral are- 
as as opposed to in the larger cities in the southern part of Norway. 
Some of the explanations for moving (back) to the peripheral areas of 
Norway are the opportunities for being close to nature, living close to 
your workplace, leisure activities, etc. 

Aure and Grimsrud have worked on a project on the migration to Nor- 
wegian district municipalities solely motivated by the possibility of identi- 
fying new job opportunities for both Norwegians from other parts of the 
country as well as immigrants. In this study, Aure and Grimsrud examined 
the motivations for settling in the district municipalities among Norwe- 
gian and Dutch newcomers, as well as their ability to adapt to the local 
community and labour market. In their research, Aure and Grimsrud saw a 
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cultural difference between Norwegian and Dutch newcomers; the differ- 
ence was particularly evident in regards to gender relations. 


For many Dutch families the good life in the countryside seems to be linked 
to a stay-at-home mother with young children. Many of the women also want 
to stay at home in the early years because they believe it will facilitate the in- 
tegration process for their children. However, the municipalities experience 
that women who are in employment more easily integrate into the communi- 
ty to which they have moved, and that again means that the whole family 
might find their place more easily. Therefore, they recommend that immi- 
grant women find jobs as soon as possible. The reason is that women in Nor- 
way, including those with small children, are highly active in the labour mar- 
ket, and that employment is a very important integration arena, both for 
Norwegian and foreign employees (Aure and Grimsrud: 2013, 110-111, own 
translation). 


Aure and Grimsrud emphasise how a number of peripheral areas have 
designed campaigns for attracting newcomers and thereby for address- 
ing the problem with a declining population in these areas. At the same 
time, however, they question the points used in some of these campaigns 
aimed at attracting newcomers to the peripheral areas. The campaigns 
often focus on the idyllic and quiet settings of the peripheral areas in 
contrast to life in the larger cities; Moreover, they present a narrative of 
the good life and how this creates possibilities for living closer together 
as a family. According to Aure and Grimsrud, the latter might be instru- 
mental in maintaining or even recreating traditional gender roles since 
some newcomers (most often the women of the family) might need to 
work less in order for the families to have more time together. “Such 
messages may be disagreeable to women and men who want a more equal 
everyday life” (Aure and Grimsrud 2013: 191, own translation). 


4.3 Denmark 


A report from Danish Regions (Tanvig 2010) emphasises that skilled 
labour is a prerequisite for future growth in the peripheral areas of 
Denmark. At the same time, globalisation and the internationalised mar- 
ket have created an increased competition from abroad which have put 
pressure on a number of the traditional industries of the peripheral are- 
as. Furthermore, Danish jobs are increasingly centralised, and with this 
the demand for mobility among the residents of the peripheral areas 
have increased. 
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Young adults are moving away from the peripheral areas and these 
areas increasingly experience population ageing. This has implications 
for the survival of towns and villages; a decreasing birth rate accordingly 
decreases the need for keeping local institutions, schools, etc. and this 
leads to institutional closures and a loss of local jobs. This has great im- 
pact on the need for the population of the peripheral areas to be increas- 
ingly mobile. This not only applies to young adults who increasingly 
need to complete upper secondary and further education, but also to 
members of the adult population who need to be increasingly mobile in 
relation to the labour market (Tanvig 2010). 

In his research, Hansen (2011) underlines that, as opposed to young 
women, young men are closely linked to local work traditions and are 
thus often inclined to remain in the peripheral areas. However, these 
jobs are undergoing a period of change, and this creates a number of 
challenges for the local communities and the men. In some cases this 
might lead to a sense of frustration among the young men as their expec- 
tations for finding employment in their local area may not always be 
met. As a result, the young men might feel forced to seek employment 
within an area they might otherwise not be interested in, for the sole 
purpose of being able to remain in their local community. 

Based on his studies, Baagge Nielsen concludes that the traditional 
”male jobs” are particularly endangered in the peripheral areas. As a 
result, the proportion of unemployed men in these areas exceeds that of 
women. According to Baagge Nielsen, for the first time in decades, the 
male unemployment rate exceeds the female unemployment rate, thus 
creating a new situation. Baagge Nielsen's research focuses on the de- 
clining number of traditional ”male jobs”, a decline that has led to initia- 
tives aimed at retraining Nordic men for jobs in the social care sector. 
However, as Baagge Nielsen underlines, this form of retraining might 
often collide with the prevailing notion of women as natural caretakers, 
thus better suited for care-taking jobs. Moreover, few men are attracted 
to the pay and working conditions of the social care sector, and accord- 
ing to Baagøe Nielsen, this is another key challenge. 

In her research on female entrepreneurs, Tanvig (2010) also touches 
upon the gender segregated labour market. Tanvig argues that a number 
of factors have affected the regional development of the peripheral areas 
and thus also the decreasing employment opportunities. One of these is 
the incompatibility of women's educational choices and local labour 
markets which causes many women not to return to their local commu- 
nities upon finishing their studies in the cities, since job opportunities in 
the peripheral areas do not match their qualifications. This will create a 
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future gendered distortion in relation to the population of the peripheral 
areas. Tanvig believes that sparsely populated areas need to consider 
alternative business opportunities and suggests that entrepreneurship 
might be the tool for increasing the female employment rate of the pe- 
ripheral areas. According to Tanvig, women in peripheral areas most 
often opt for a certain type of entrepreneurship; a type of entrepreneur- 
ship which is highly dependent on the local communities and the oppor- 
tunities within this community. Thus, women in these areas often start 
up small businesses with no or only a few employees working part-time 
or full-time. This might not create many new jobs in the peripheral are- 
as, however, more women might return to the peripheral areas upon 
having finished their education and remain there to create other forms 
of employment than those traditionally offered in the local communities; 
thus these women might be instrumental in evening out the gender bal- 
ance (Tanvig 2010). 

As mentioned earlier, the Danish island Bornholm, situated in the 
Baltic Sea, is the Danish area farthest away from the rest of the country. 
Transportation to and from the mainland is either by plane or ferry. In 
spite of this, the labour market of Bornholm is to some extent connected 
to the labour market of Copenhagen. In an attempt to accommodate the 
infrastructural challenges, the island has established several IT solu- 
tions, including broadband and workstations at home. Recently, this 
type of employment has increased on Bornholm, and in 2006 around 
1,000 local residents were employed in this type of job. This renders it 
possible for people to combine living in the picturesque and tranquil 
peripheral areas with jobs that meet their professional qualifications 
(Dahlström et al. 2006: 32). 

Based on some of the issues related to geographic location and ine- 
qualities in the peripheral areas, Dahlström et al. conclude that, much 
like many other peripheral areas, Bornholm has seen a change in types 
of employments. 


Many low-skill jobs in the traditional sectors have disappeared and not been 
replaced by a similar number of jobs in new sectors. For this reason, among 
the Danish counties, Bornholm has the highest level of unemployment and a 
large reserve of labour with a low educational level and professional experi- 
ence often exclusively from traditional primary or manufacturing sectors - 
qualifications and experiences that are no longer attractive to the labour 
market (Dahlstrom et al. 2006: 32). 


Petersen and Manniche’s research on Bornholm as a peripheral area 
does not include a gender perspective; however, since Bornholm has a 
large fishing industry, traditionally providing ”male jobs”, the EU making 
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cuts on fishing quotas might have resulted in a decrease in jobs within 
this industry, and this might have had implications for the men previous- 
ly employed within this industry who may now be forced to seek other 
forms of employment. 


4.4 Finland 


As previously emphasised, the close unity and sense of belonging of 
North Finland is largely connected to its, at times, harsh nature and a 
tradition of living in changeable seasons. Old traditions of hunting, fish- 
ing and gathering still prevail in peripheral areas of Finland and have 
profound impact on the labour markets and the population’s ability to 
survive in the peripheral areas. Westman (2005) emphasises that the 
unemployment rates of peripheral areas of Finland, including Lapland, is 
particularly high, especially among the male population. Seasonal work 
is one of the great challenges of the peripheral areas, as it creates a large 
amount of uncertainty in the local population; however, seasonal em- 
ployment opportunities are deeply rooted in Finnish traditions and con- 
tribute to the creation of a strong sense of belonging. 


Seasonal work such as reindeer buck and fishing, are also social happenings 
that create solidarity and community between people, generations, different 
ages and genders. It creates the atmosphere of care, independence and cul- 
tural community. The interviewees argued that the community and family 
bonds are stronger in the North than in the South. [...] All interviewees saw 
that unemployment and short-term contracts are not good for the future of 
the society. An uncertain future creates family problems, drug problems, 
problems in paying bills and even poverty. However, poverty cannot paralyse 
people in Lapland. The nature gives rest and a little bit of food. Gender issues 
are mainly missing when the question of everyday life and surviving are pre- 
sent (Westman 2005: 134). 


According to Westman, the highly gender segregated Finnish labour 
market has great impact on the Finns’ work life and the changes this is 
undergoing today, such as the changes to the work life in Lapland 
where a vast proportion of the male population is employed within 
forestry and agriculture, whereas women work within the health and 
social care sector. 

Baagge Nielsen and Holm (2011) emphasise that the Finnish authori- 
ties are tending to the intense gender segregation by having initiated 
investigations aimed at clarifying the imbalanced distribution of men 
and women on the Finnish labour market. 
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A division of men's work and women's work continues to be the norm in Fin- 
land. Desegregation, that is, the division of the labour market based on gen- 
der, has been an topical issue in gender equality policy since (the 1980s). 
Segregation can be seen in men and women largely working within different 
sectors and in different occupations (Baagøe Nielsen and Holm 2011: 223- 
224, own translation). 


Baagøe Nielsen and Holm's work on retraining Nordic men for jobs in 
the social sector is related to the challenges created by the financial cri- 
sis for men in particular - and for their job opportunities. During 2008- 
2010, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland and Finland saw a dramatic 
increase in the unemployment rate within building and construction. 
During 2011, however, unemployment rates within this industry experi- 
enced a period of stagnation in Finland (and Iceland) (Baagøe Nielsen 
and Holm 2011). 

Baagøe Nielsen and Holm conclude that in Finland, very few men are 
employed as care workers, especially within child care. Since the next 25 
years will see an increasingly ageing population, the need for more men 
seeking employment within this field will increase accordingly. 


The population is ageing. The need for securing the availability of labour 
within the social care sector is increasing. The need for employing more men 
in the social care sector is particularly increasing, however, few men seek 
employment within this sector. Moreover, men are overrepresented among 
those who fail to finish their studies (Baagøe Nielsen and Holm 2011: 226, 
own translation) 


This increased focus on retraining men for employment within the social 
care sector is not only a consequence of the ageing population, especially 
in the peripheral areas of Finland, but also of women increasingly mov- 
ing away from these areas; moreover, it is an attempt to provide the 
opportunity for men to seek non seasonal employment. 


4.5 Iceland 


In their report on the Icelandic labour market, to some extent character- 
ised as being isolated in the peripheral areas, Dahlström et al. (2006) 
provide the following definition of such insular labour markets: when it 
is not possible to commute in and out of the area on a daily basis. 
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Dahlstöm et al. base their report on the Icelandic area, Eyafjordur.10 
Iceland's second largest city, Akureyri, a city with about 16,450 inhabit- 
ants, is located in Eyafjörður; Thus, this area is particularly characteris- 
tic of the insular character of the Icelandic labour market(s). Despite its 
high population, the labour market of Eyafjöröur is under massive pres- 
sure which is largely caused by geography and accessibility and the four 
and a half hour drive to Reykjavik (which may be completely inaccessi- 
ble during heavy snowfalls). According to Dahlström et al., the drastic 
changes taking place in the labour market and the transition from an 
industry-based labour market to a knowledge-based labour market 
place the employees of Eyafjöröur, the men in particular, under econom- 
ic and structural pressure. Though the area has benefited from the 
growth of the University in Akureyri, which grew from having 4 employ- 
ees and 50 students in 1987 to having 177 employees and 1,470 stu- 
dents in 2015, this development does not counterbalance the decline in 
the number of industrial jobs. In their report, Dahlström et al. only touch 
briefly upon the issue of gender; however, given that industrial jobs are 
traditionally employed by men, this might have created a higher in- 
crease in unemployment among the area’s male population. Moreover, 
the growing tendency of the larger companies of Reykjavik buying busi- 
nesses in the area is an increasing problem, since the local labour market 
is already narrow and, as previously mentioned, commuting in and out 
of the area is simply not possible. This development has also had a nega- 
tive impact on the possibilities for students graduating from the Univer- 
sity in Akureyri to find relevant employment; graduates who might then 
choose to leave the area to search for relevant employment elsewhere. 
The labour market in Iceland is highly gender-segregated (Juliusdöt- 
tir et al. 2013; Rafnsdöttir and Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 175), and while fe- 
male employees are dominant in the public sector, male employees are 
dominant in the private sector, particularly in the primary sector (agri- 
culture and fishing) and within the manufacturing industry. According to 
Aðalsteinsdóttir this is largely a result of a vast proportion of Icelanders 
making gendered education and career choices by excluding certain 
careers as being incompatible with their gender. More Icelandic women 
choose traditional male jobs, however, very few Icelandic men choose 


10 Over time, Eyafjöröur has been exposed to much political attention, and in the period 2002-2005 it was 
selected as a specific focus area in Icelandic regional politics (Dahlström et al. 2006: 41). As a part of this 
process, some public institutions were moved from the metropolitan area and placed in Akureyri, including 
“The Office for Wildlife Management” and "the Centre for Gender Equality” (Dahlström et al. 2006: 42). 
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traditional female jobs (Adalsteinsdåttir 2010: 44). As described by 
Rafnsdöttir and Styrkårsdöttir: 


It is widely believed that Iceland, like the other Nordic countries, has come a 
long way in terms of equality between women and men. Women's labour 
market participation is high and, despite a highly gender segregated labour 
market, women have broken down many walls within ”male” jobs, though 
men have not to a similar extent sought employment in ”female” jobs. More 
women study at universities than men and young people do not feel the need 
to address equality between the sexes (Rafnsdöttir and Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 
175, own translation). 


Gislason (2011) notes that despite having presented an annual equality 
plan since 1993, the Icelandic Albing (parliament) has never included 
the recruitment of men in ”female jobs” (such as those within the social 
care sector) as one of its focus areas. Instead, these plans include specific 
initiatives towards the exact opposite: increasing the recruitment of 
women to ”male jobs” (such as jobs within the police force). The propor- 
tion of male students on the nursing education is between 0% and 2% 
for each year group (Gislason 2011: 240-241). In 2001-2003, the nurs- 
ing education launched a campaign in Iceland which had only little ef- 
fect, and educations in pedagogy have not been successful in attracting 
male students either. Gislason blames the unsuccessful attempts to 
change the educational choices of Icelandic men on the fact that prior to 
the economic crisis in 2008, Iceland had no considerable unemployment. 
Some jobs, such as those within health care, are now considered to be 
more ”secure” and less vulnerable to cyclical fluctuations; Gislason 
therefore believes, that the crisis might be instrumental in breaking with 
the traditional gender segregation of the Icelandic labour market. 

In Iceland, and the rest of the Nordic countries, far more women than 
men are part time employed, but unlike the rest of the Nordic countries, 
the proportion of part time employed women has decreased since 2000 
(Haagensen 2014: 88). The Icelandic labour market is also characterised 
by unequal pay, and this is related to place: Icelandic women are paid 
less than Icelandic men, and this applies to married women in particular 
(according to figures from Centre for Gender Equality, 2014) (see also 
Rafnsdóttir and Omarsdöttir 2010). According to Júlíusdóttir et al. 
(2013: 266), the largest gender pay gaps are found in the countryside 
and the peripheral areas of Iceland where men earn on average 38% 
more than women. In the metropolitan area average male earnings are 
10% higher than those of women (Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013: 270; and Cen- 
tre for Gender Equality Iceland 2012: 16). 
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Bjarnason and Thorlindsson (2006) draw a parallel between the 
gender segregation of the Icelandic labour market and the gender pay 
gap and the differences between centre and periphery: 


The most prestigious and highly paid jobs in fishing villages are the tradi- 
tionally male jobs of fishermen, while the occupational opportunities of 
women are for most parts limited to low-level service occupations or ex- 
hausting, poorly paid jobs in local fish-processing factories. As most farms in 
Iceland are small-scale family farms, the gendered division of labour is less 
visible in governmental statistics. Nevertheless, research has shown that in 
addition to their participation in indoor and outdoor farmwork, many farm- 
wives must work long hours in low-income jobs outside the farm to supple- 
ment the income of the family (Bjarnason og Thorlindsson 2006: 292). 


Rafnsdóttir and Ómarsdóttir (2010) explain how, in the wake of the eco- 
nomic crisis in the autumn of 2008, the Icelandic government appointed 
a working group, Equal Rights Monitoring, for the purpose of “assessing 
how the crisis affected gender equality, and monitoring whether and 
how the economic crisis affected women and men respectively” 
(Rafnsdöttir and Omarsdéttir 2010: 89, own translation). Later analyses 
conclude that the crisis did in fact have different impacts on men and 
women. The Centre for Gender Equality Iceland elaborates on this: 


The number of men in the workforce has decreased more substantially than 
the number of women. In 2008 men’s job participation was 87.1%, but in 
2010 it had become 84.5%. In comparison, women’s participation went from 
77.8% in 2008, down to 77.6% in 2010” (Centre for Gender Equality Iceland 
2012: 14). 


According to a study conducted by Karlsdöttir and Ingölfsdöttir (2011), 
Icelandic women, especially those living in small rural communities, 
have often been forced to exercise a great deal of flexibility in order to 
create a place for themselves in the labour market. Whether caused by 
necessity or desire, the increased flexibility of women is also evident in 
the increased proportion of women starting up their own businesses. In 
1990, 11% of all new business owners were women, in 1998 this in- 
creased to 17% and in 2008, 21% of new business owners were women 
(Rafnsdöttir and Styrkårsdöttir 2009: 168). 

Thus, the Icelandic labour market is characterised by two significant 
distinctions: the gender imbalance across the different sectors and the 
significant differences in the labour markets of the metropolitan area 
and the remaining regions. Across these differences, Júlíusdóttir et al. 
emphasise the existence of a highly ethnicised labour market in which 
certain types of jobs are only available to either men or women, resi- 
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dents of the capital or of the countryside, immigrants or Icelanders and 
even women or men of ethnic backgrounds. In total, the service sector 
constitutes a far greater proportion of the labour market of the metro- 
politan area, gender segregation is particularly widespread in the coun- 
tryside and immigrant workers are clearly overrepresented in the pro- 
cessing industry - particularly in the part of the industry located outside 
the metropolitan area (Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013: 271). 

The primary sector accounts for 5.9% of Icelandic employment; this is 
the highest proportion in any of the Nordic countries and this may be at- 
tributed to Iceland's fishing industry. Thus, the export of fish constitutes 
39% of Iceland's total export earnings (Haagensen 2014: 133). 
Edvardsdöttir (2013) emphasises how the business life of small Icelandic 
communities are particularly unified and highly dominated by the fishing 
industry which is a profession highly dominated by men. Thus, she writes: 


All around the world the fishing industry is male dominated; women don't 
fish, they don't run the fishing companies and they don't sit on the company's 
boards. They don't see themselves as fishermen although they take part in 
the fishing process, e.g. baiting the line, working in the fish plant or doing the 
book-keeping. Even though they were doing things that can be called manag- 
ing the business, they don't see themselves as managers or that they are in a 
position of having power. In accepting the status quo people rationalise the 
absence of gender in an occupation. Then it is common to use arguments that 
are linked to intrinsic abilities of masculinity and femininity (Edvardsdöttir 
2013: 84). 


In recent years, the fishing industry has been subject to rationalisation 
caused by cyclical fluctuations and the introduction of fishing quotas. 
According to Rafnsdöttir and Omarsdöttir the decline of the fishing in- 
dustry have ”had a particular impact on traditional female jobs in the 
regions when efficiency improvements and declining fish stocks have 
forced fishing factories to shut down” (Rafnsdöttir and Omarsdöttir 
2010: 71 with reference to Skaptadöttir and Proppé 2005, own transla- 
tion). Furthermore, they argue that regional labour market policies have 
often focused on promoting employment within traditional male jobs. 
Moreover, the changing fishing regulations have generated a shift of 
power between local men; Bærenholdt (2007) uses the terms quota 
kings or sea lords in reference to the struggles between male fishermen 
following a group of Icelandic fishermen having purchased fishing 
quotes in an effort to control the market. 

According to Julfusdöttir et al. (2013), the shifts of the Icelandic la- 
bour market are closely related to issues of gender and place. First of all, 
they comment on how a vast amount of Icelandic women left the fishing 
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industry during the 1990s. Moreover, more and more Icelandic women 
opted for education and new employment opportunities, primarily with- 
in the service sector, which in turn led to an increased amount of women 
leaving the small communities: 


The increased education of women was an important factor [...] Equipped 
with higher education and new values, women in fishing towns turned their 
back on fish processing, preferring public-sector and private-sector service 
jobs. The increase in public work in care and education at municipality level 
provided new job opportunities for women. Many women left the smaller 
fishing towns for a more diversified labour market and career opportunities 
in the capital region and regional centres (Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013: 268). 


The Icelandic women having left the fishing industry were largely re- 
placed by migrant workers, especially women from Poland, Thailand 
and the Philippines who would often marry Icelandic men and settle 
permanently in the Icelandic community (Skaptadåttir 2015).11 During 
the restructuring of the Icelandic fishing industry, the organisation of 
work within agriculture and tourism went through similar changes; ag- 
riculture changed its focus to horse breading while tourism focused on 
horseback riding tours on Icelandic horses. This lead to an increased 
number of foreigners (mainly young women from Scandinavia and 
Northern Europe) working seasonal jobs in the countryside. In their 
study of women having chosen to remain in the small community 
Husavik, Karlsdöttir and Ingölfsdöttir (2011) emphasise that many of 
the women who were willing to adapt to the changing labour market 
have found employment in the tourist industry. 

Moreover, Júlíusdóttir et al. (2013) conclude that the Icelandic labour 
market has also seen an increased number of foreigners, primarily men, 
being employed as a result of the fast growing construction industry (of 
2005-2008). These men were recruited in countries such as Poland, 
Portugal and China partly to work on construction projects in Reykjavik 
and on megaprojects, including hydroelectric plants and aluminium fac- 
tories in the peripheral areas. The economic collapse of 2008 was a turn- 
ing point which put an end to this recruitment and caused both Icelandic 
men and women to emigrate in an attempt to find work. 


11 As a result of Iceland’s entry into the Schengen Agreement in 2000, the possibilities for non-EU citizens to 
immigrate to Iceland were limited, and the chain migration practice among migrants from the Philippines were 
brought to a halt (Skaptadöttir 2015 and Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013). The majority of migrant workers in Iceland - 
and women in particular - are overqualified for the jobs they perform (Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013: 270). 
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The great changes following the financial crisis are also evident in the 
migratory pattern of the Icelandic population. Thus, Julfusdöttir et al. 
describe that before 2009, there ”were no significant gender differences 
in the emigration of Icelandic citizens or their return migration, which 
was high” (Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013: 271). At present, however, more Ice- 
landic women choose to leave Iceland compared to their male counter- 
parts, and the emigrants seem less inclined to return to Iceland than 
previously. Júlíusdóttir et al. ascribe this changing pattern to a combina- 
tion of the better employment and income opportunities and lower 
housing costs of overseas countries. 

In conclusion, however, Júlíusdóttir et al. state that most Icelandic ar- 
eas do not see a distinctive proportion of women leaving the areas out- 
side the metropolitan area, and this ”is counter to the long-observed 
trend in Iceland and other peripheral areas in the Nordic countries that 
women, especially young women, dominate outmigration” (Júlíusdóttir 
et al. 2013: 267). Júlíusdóttir et al. refer to immigration to Iceland from 
abroad as a possible explanation for this and as a significant factor in 
preventing a general decline in population during this period. At the 
same time, the north eastern region is the only region experiencing a net 
immigration of Icelandic women during this period. According to 
Júlíusdóttir et al. this might be explained by the fact that “(m)ost of the 
aforementioned women move to Akureyri, the regional centre in the 
North, which has both a university and a regional hospital” and in gen- 
eral “(a) relatively high rate of in-migration of women occurs in the few 
places outside the capital region offering tertiary level education” 
(Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013: 267). 


4.6 Greenland 


The labour market in Greenland is highly gender-segregated. In 2002, 
out of the 12,000 employed women in Greenland, 8,000 of these were 
employed in the public sector; however, the private sector is largely 
dominated by male employees (Eistrup and Kahlig 2005: 211). In gen- 
eral, the employment of women in the West Nordic regions is "higher 
than anywhere else in the Nordic countries, however, the pay gap be- 
tween men and women appears larger in the West Nordic regions than 
in the other Nordic countries” (Rafndöttir 2010: 12, own translation). In 
2006, 44% of those engaged in active employment (measured in full- 
time equivalents) were women and the majority of public sector em- 
ployees were women; thus, in 2006, the amount of female public service 
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employees were nearly twice that of men (Poppel 2010: 39). At 9.8% in 
2012, Greenland's unemployment rate was the highest among the Nor- 
dic countries. Unemployment was particularly high among young adults, 
with small variations across gender (Haagensen 2014: 84). 

Eistrup and Kahlig 2005 argue that to some extent, Greenland's current 
patterns of gender segregation related to educational choices and labour 
market affiliation may be an offshoot of the colonial period. In their review 
on the gender relations of modern Greenland, Eistrup and Kahlig conclude 
that the modernisation process of Greenland has significantly altered the 
relations between the genders. The Danish colonial rule aimed at creating 
a wage-earner mentality, and according to Eistrup and Kahlig, this entailed 
two characteristic changes to gender relations: 1) since Greenland's wom- 
en were in paid employment in the fishing industry while Greenland's men 
were fishermen, the female population was regarded as crucial to the 
modernisation policy; 2) the relationship between young female Green- 
landic wage earners and young male Danish public servants and workmen 
affected the gender relations in Greenland. According to Eistrup and 
Kahlig, the Greenlandic men became the losers (Eistrup and Kahlig 2005: 
204, with reference to Arnfred 1991: 105). 

Poppel argues that the development of recent years have created major 
changes in gender relations in Greenland, partly because of educated and 
employed Greenlandic women no longer being as financially dependent on 
their husbands or partners as they have been in the past. Today, we might 
even argue, "women are increasingly becoming the main providers” (Pop- 
pel 2010: 55, own translation). Rasmussen (2009) further suggests that 
even successful fishermen and hunters in practice often rely on their 
spouses' income. Thus, a growing number of households depend on in- 
come from the women, and more than half of the homes where hunting 
and fishing represent a significant part of the revenues, it is women who 
earn most of the money. As Rasmussen states: ”Single men without these 
income sources, however, are confronted with severe economic problems” 
(Rasmussen 2009: 526), and an increasing number of these may in prac- 
tice often rely on living as ”couch surfers” with family and friends, or re- 
ceive help from ageing parents, which according to Rasmussen only ampli- 
fies the extent of social problems in the small villages. 

Despite their growing labour market presence and increased educa- 
tional level, in medium or higher educations in particular, Greenland's 
women are underrepresented in managerial positions and have lower 
average earnings than Greenlandic men. However, according to Poppel, 
this pay gap has substantial local variations; the pay gap in the cities is 
far greater than in small villages (men on average earn 39% more than 
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women in the cities and in the small villages the number is ”only” 2690) 
(own calculations based on numbers from Poppel 2010: 63). 

According to Weyhe (2011), the financial crisis of 2008 is not as 
threatening to the traditional male jobs as is the case in many other 
Nordic countries: "Admittedly, traditional Greenlandic male jobs such as 
whaling, seal hunting and fishing are at risk; however, the growing in- 
dustries of the future are predicted to create many new employment 
opportunities within (these) traditional male jobs” (Weyhe 2011: 
248,own translation). Here, the challenges primarily extend to the avail- 
ability of skilled labour which we will look into later. Furthermore, 
Weyhe emphasises that Greenland has not been as affected by the finan- 
cial crisis as the rest of the Nordic countries (Weyhe 2011: 249). In con- 
clusion, Weyhe claims that the financial crisis in Greenland has "not cre- 
ated structural changes to the labour market which might motivate men 
into changing their professions across the gender-segregated labour 
market. Admittedly, a number of traditional male jobs are affected by the 
financial crisis, however, current and future male jobs will still be in 
need of skilled labour” (Weyhe 2011: 257,own translation). 

Thus, it is hard to envisage that the current structures characterising 
Greenland's labour market will undergo changes in the near future. De- 
spite the shortage of labour within specific parts of Greenland’s public 
sector, including the teaching profession, it is hard to detect any incen- 
tives for men to opt for ”female jobs”. Weyhe concludes on this by em- 
phasising that this does not mean, “however, that the need for focusing 
on gender and diversity on Greenland’s labour market is non-existent 
[--] Challenging the gender stereotypes preventing individuals from 
moving freely across the gender segregated labour market remains es- 
sential” (Weyhe 2011: 258-259,own translation). Weyhe places particu- 
lar emphasis on Greenland's fishing industry as an industry in which 
“gender, work, lifestyle and geographic location are often closely con- 
nected and this group might thus be particularly vulnerable to processes 
of change” (Weyhe 2011: 249,own translation); moreover, he points to 
the non-existent knowledge about the willingness and ability to com- 
plete any retraining or upgrading of skills among these men. 

A widespread willingness and interest in upgrading within traditional 
professions is, however, one of the major conclusions of an analysis of the 
hunting profession in Greenland today (Rasmussen 2005). But precisely 
upgrading in relation to traditional occupations, and a more limited inter- 
est in outright retraining. The recommendation in Rasmussen s report was 
the establishment of a fisheries and hunting school that could provide 
young people the opportunity to gain insight and qualifications in new 
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technologies in fishing and hunting, which could ensure an influx of young 
people to these professions. These traditional activities still play a role 
especially for young men, because it gives them some income opportuni- 
ties in their communities that would otherwise not available. However, 
another publication suggests that, unlike Greenland's men, women are far 
more inclined to indicate the possibility of obtaining further training or 
education as a reason for wanting to move to a different area (Nordregio 
2010: 133). Hence, for some women, education seems to be part of a strat- 
egy to relocate elsewhere. The report Mobility in Greenland (Nordregio 
2010) points to rather significant gender differences in Greenland’s mobil- 
ity patterns and ascribes these differences to two factors: 


The first of which is the expectations to the contents of a job and to social re- 
lations, and the second factor is the matter of education and training and of 
employing qualifications. Women particularly value having a challenging job 
that holds opportunities for both professional and social development. By 
contrast, men place greater emphasis on salary (Nordregio 2010: 66, own 
translation). 


Thus, this study clearly indicates gendered differences, some of which 
are considered essential for the decision of moving to a different area. A 
large proportion of men indicate that the matters of career and job qual- 
ity are essential reasons for moving, while women are more inclined to 
indicate family, children and leisure activities as their key priorities 
when deciding to move. Moreover, the study shows that women are 
more inclined than men to indicate ”partner's job” as a reason for mov- 
ing. The report highlights this imbalance as a possible demonstration of 
the absence in gender equality in family relationships, but also that this 
imbalance is undergoing change (Nordregio 2010). 

The report points to significant gender differences regarding which 
particular industries the respondents find attractive, however, the re- 
port also indicates tendencies not relating to gender; the population in 
the small villages prefer traditional jobs (whaling, seal hunting, fishing 
and the extraction of raw materials) while the urban population are 
more oriented towards the service sector. Furthermore, the report iden- 
tifies a possible and quite interesting change in attitudes which might 
eventually counteract the gender segregation of labour markets: 


The difference in the responses given by younger men in small villages and 
cities indicates that these social boundaries might not be eternally lasting. In 
contrast to men living in small villages, far more men living in cities show an 
interest in jobs in health, social institutions and teaching. This difference both 
reflects a difference in attitudes and a difference in which types of jobs are de 
facto available in these different areas (Nordregio 2010: 19,own translation). 
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In terms of new business opportunities, for a number of years, Green- 
land has increased its focus on the potential demographic impact of new 
projects proposed within large scale extraction of raw materials and 
natural resources. As indicated above, Nordregio's report concludes that 
more men than women show an interest in jobs relating to any future 
large scale projects on the extraction of raw materials; moreover, the 
interest among the rural population exceeds that of the urban popula- 
tion. The debate on the possibilities for undertaking large scale produc- 
tions of raw materials is vital since these projects might show that, in 
addition to the financial effects, they might eventually "contribute to 
significantly restructuring Greenland's society”, as is stated in the report 
(Nordregio 2010: 11). 

This restructuring not only relates to the utilisation and further 
qualification of the labour force, but also to new business opportuni- 
ties, such as those within the oil and mining industries, and how they 
affect local communities. Some of the key issues in this context is 
whether workers, predominantly men, are willing to settle permanent- 
ly in the areas in which jobs are created or whether this will result in 
the emergence of new mobility patterns based on the rhythms of work 
of industries; as an example, the offshore industry typically follows a 
pattern of two weeks of offshore work followed by a two week break 
(Pristed Nielsen 2015, in print). By creating opportunities for workers 
to earn a salary while maintaining a connection to the local community, 
new activities in the extraction of raw materials might contribute to 
improving the local economy and strengthening the local community. 
When workers choose to settle permanently in areas presenting new 
income opportunities, whether or not they bring their families is es- 
sential to the future development of the area, since this will not only 
have consequences for the social relationships within the family but 
also for local communities and, on a structural level, for the supply of 
schools, day care, etc. Against this background, Weyhe stresses the 
need for taking gender specific assessments into account when plan- 
ning major business projects. This might contribute to the possibility 
for recruiting more women to traditional male jobs as a strategy for 
creating cohesion in local communities by providing employment for 
both husbands and wives - a necessity when keeping the current hous- 
ing situation in Greenland in mind, as this renders double housekeep- 
ing impossible (Weyhe 2011: 253). 
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4.7 The Faroe Islands 


According to Gaini (Gaini 2005), modernisation and industrialisation 
did not reach the Faroe Islands until very late; not until the end of the 
19th century. Modern market economy and the introduction of the 
Nordic welfare system did not reach the Faroe Islands until the indus- 
trialisation of the fishing industry in the 20th century (Gaini 2011a: 
151 with reference to Raoulx 1992). Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova de- 
scribe how particularly the increased export within the fishing indus- 
try led to the Faroe Islands experiencing "a number of radical finan- 
cial, social and cultural changes leading to a more open and dynamic 
fishing community” (Jacobsen and Jåkupsstova 2005: 185, own trans- 
lation). Moreover, they state that the monetary economy following this 
development helped form a male ideal of entrepreneurs which regard- 
ed women as those responsible for family life and for supporting their 
husbands while they developed new companies (Jacobsen and 
Jåkupsstova 2005: 170). 

According to Knudsen (Knudsen 2009), the fishing industry is most 
often regarded the basis of the economy of the Faroe Islands, and fishing 
also constitutes 95% of the total export earnings of the Faroe Islands 
(Gaini 2005: 14). Knudsen writes the following on fishing and gender: 


Most of the political and public debate is focused on fishing, and it has been 
(and is still) male-dominated. The role of women (since the establishment of 
many of the fish fillet factories in 1960) was intended to be a working capaci- 
ty characterised by flexibility and the willingness to accept irregular jobs de- 
pending on the supply of raw materials (Knudsen 2009: 333, with reference 
to Jacobsen 2007: 211). 


At the beginning of the 1990s, a deep economic depression affected the 
Faroe Islands and large parts of the fishing industry went bankrupt, the 
unemployment increased, particularly among men and more than 10% 
of the population emigrated - mainly to Denmark (Gaini 2005: 14; Ja- 
cobsen and Jakupsstova 2005: 172). According to Gaini (Gaini 2005), the 
extent of this crisis was unparalleled in Europe and it radically changed 
the Faroese society. 

Overall, the business community of the Faroe Islands has always been 
connected to marine resources. Nevertheless, a relatively small proportion 
of the labour force is actually employed in the fishing industry, whereas a 
large proportion of the labour force is employed in the service sector, 
much like the rest of the Nordic countries. Like the rest of the Nordic coun- 
tries, a vast proportion of those employed in the service sector are women. 
The female part of the Faroese labour market is very narrow and Faroese 
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women are primarily employed within the public sector and trade, where- 
as Faroese men are spread more evenly across different industries, but 
constitute the vast majority of people employed in fishing, agriculture, 
production and building and construction (Knudsen 2009: 335). As con- 
cluded by Hovgaard (2015), the public sector of the Faroe Islands is im- 
portant to the gender balance and to the career opportunities of Faroese 
women. According to Hovgaard, when Faroese men working as Long Dis- 
tance Workers in the maritime sector choose to have their permanent ad- 
dress on the Faroe Islands, this is often motivated by providing the oppor- 
tunity for their wives to find local employment. Hovgaard states that long 
distance work, as a profession and method of working, is in rapid growth 
in the Faroe Islands; and this method of working may potentially contrib- 
ute to the future desire for maintaining a well-functioning local communi- 
ty on the Faroe Islands. However, this type of job will undoubtedly appear 
more attractive to men than to women, and Hovgaard discusses the impli- 
cations of this in his article. 

Literature on the subject points to a vast difference between the aver- 
age earnings of men and women in the Faroese labour market. Knudsen 
comments on this: "The Faroese women's overall level of income is signifi- 
cantly lower than that of the Faroese men despite Faroese women having 
the highest employment rate of the Nordic countries” (Knudsen 2009: 331 
with reference to Agerskov 2008: 121, own translation).1? Generally 
speaking, this pay gap has remained unchanged for the past 25 years 
(Knudsen 2010: 31), and the large pay gap between men and women even 
gave rise to an annotation in the report on the Faroe Islands completed by 
the CEDAW Committee in 2006 (Knudsen 2009: 325). 

In part, the pay gap may be explained by the large number of part 
time employments on the Faroe Islands, particularly among women. “In 
the Faroe Islands, 56 per cent of the working women work part-time” 
(Haagensen 2014: 88). The large pay gap, however, cannot be explained 
solely by the large number of part time employments. Overall, Knudsen 
ascribes structural inequalities as a contributory factor to the large pay 
gap between men and women. She highlights the company Faroe Sea- 
food which, in 2009, consisted of 900 employees, a vast majority of 
whom were women. However, in 2009, none of the five members of the 
company’s top management were women (Knudsen 2009: 336; 338). 


12 In 2008 Faroese men thus earned 62% of the total wage payment, while the figure for Faroese women was 
38% (Knudsen 2010: 30). 
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Moreover, the high salaries of the male-dominated fishing industry, 
which are often higher than the salaries of academics, might explain the 
large average pay gap between men and women in the Faroe Islands 
(Gaini 2005: 17). Thus, Gaini states that young Faroese adults, especially 
young adults from small villages, often make a rational economic deci- 
sion when choosing to work within the fishing industry; whether in the 
form of a spare time job or a holiday job. Young adults traditionally take 
a job after school; this may be a regular employment or they might just 
help out in the family business (Gaini 2005: 18). Gaini emphasises that 
the concept of ”youth” is fairly new in the Faroe Islands: previously, 
young boys in particular would start working with their father's and/or 
uncles as early as from the age of 12-13, thus, they would go straight 
from childhood to adulthood (Gaini 2006: 46). 

In relation to the extent and speed of which the changes of the Faro- 
ese labour market have occurred, Gaini (2005) takes the interesting 
perspective that today's work life and the need for focusing on adapta- 
bility and flexibility, not least created by processes brought about by 
globalisation, is actually not very far from the traditional structure of 
Faroese work life. Traditionally, large parts of the Faroese population 
have lived in small communities, and this has created the need for the 
local population to spread across different branches of the social, finan- 
cial and political structures of the local community. 


4.8 The Åland Islands 


The Åland Islands have the lowest employment participation rate in the 
Nordic region; at the same time, it is the only country in the Nordic region 
where the employment participation rate of women is higher than that of 
men (Haagensen 2014: 82; ÅSUB 2015: 5). Unemployment is low in the 
Aland Islands, and Ålandic women hold the Nordic record with only 3.1% 
unemployed in 2013 (Haagensen 2014: 84). The low employment partici- 
pation rate can be explained by the high number of pensioners in the 
Åland Islands. At the beginning of the new millennium, women's employ- 
ment rate caught up with that of men and has since then continued to 
increase (ÅSUB 2014: 12). A report from ÅSUB estimates that "A possible 
explanation is that women's employment is dominated by the expansive 
health and care professions in the public sector more so than that of men; 
at the same time, men's vocational choices have typically been within 
those parts of the private sector which in recent years have undergone 
significant rationalisations, not least within shipping” (ASUB 2014: 4-5, 
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own translation). Since the beginning of the financial crisis in 2008, the 
difference between men's and women's employment rates has thus in- 
creased (ÅSUB 2013: 10). Furthermore, a contributing factor with regards 
to the employment participation rate is the fact that Ålandic men retire 
earlier than Ålandic women (ÅSUB 2014: 17). 

In addition, the Åland Islands have experienced considerable pro- 
gress within ”female jobs”, and the number of people employed in the 
public sector has grown by over 20% in the period 2000-2010. By com- 
parison, during the same period, the growth rate in Finland was 10%, 
and in Sweden only a few percent. On the other hand, employment levels 
within the transport and shipping sector have been marked by the oppo- 
site trend: an 8% employment reduction in Åland as compared to a re- 
duction of 3-6% in Finland and Sweden (ÅSUB 2013: 12). 

Similar to many other Nordic countries, Åland predicts to meet chal- 
lenges in recruiting workers, particularly for the care sector. The total 
workforce of the Åland Islands is extremely small, and in 2004 it only 
totalled about 13,000 people (Dahlström et al. 2006: 90). Moreover, the 
labour market is characterised by not being very dynamic and most em- 
ployees remain in the same position without changing their job. Accord- 
ing to Dahlström et al. (2006), unemployment in the Åland Islands car- 
ries a stigma: 


”If you didn't have a job, you created one.” This quote from one of the inter- 
viewees in Åland reflects the strong norms that exist there on the importance 
of working. To be unemployed was not really an option, thus Ålanders have 
tried to make sure that they either earn an income through paid employment 
or by running their own businesses (Dahlström et al. 2006: 89). 


Although the primary sector is considerable in the Åland Islands and on 
a par with Iceland (they share a Nordic first place), the tertiary sector 
accounts for the vast majority of the total employment; and the Åland 
Islands also claim a first place here (Haagensen 2014: 87). In other 
words, the manufacturing industry represents a relatively small part of 
the Alandic labour market, while the tertiary sector - shipping in partic- 
ular - represents a substantial part of the labour market. ”The produc- 
tion structure of Aland’s economy is dominated by shipping, which ac- 
counts for approximately one fourth of those employed in the labour 
market, while manufacturing accounts for only about 10% of total em- 
ployment” (Dahlström et al. 2006: 91). 

The dominant shipping industry actually employs more people than 
can be found in the local labour market, and the sector thus recruits 
workers from outside the islands; according to figures from ASUB, 1600 
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foreign workers are employed on Ålandic vessels (2013: 13). With its 
well-developed public system, the Åland Islands also have a significant 
public sector, which is of great significance to women's employment in 
particular. In 2003, 2100 people were employed in the public sector 
alone, and the sector is estimated to account for more than half of the 
total employment. Shipping accounts for nearly 20% of the total em- 
ployment (Dahlström et al. 2006: 91). 

The strong tendency towards women being employed in the public 
sector, while men are employed in the private sector, causes a pay gap in 
the short run and a retirement savings gap in the long run (ÅSUB 2015: 
13). In general, women’s income is lower than that of men - an average 
of 82% of men's income (ÅSUB 2012: 4) One explanation is that more 
women than men are in part-time employment. Thus, the Ålandic wom- 
en only account for 43% of the total taxable income in the islands of the 
2012 tax year (ÅSUB 2015: 15); however, there is a slight tendency to- 
wards bridging this gap (ÅSUB 2012: 17). Moreover, the pay gap is 
smaller in the younger age groups. Nonetheless, women employed in the 
private sector continue to have a lower starting salary than men, but in 
the public sector the starting salary is more or less the same for both 
genders. However, since the pay gap in the public sector increases with 
age, the result is that the total pay gap is roughly the same size in both 
sectors (ÅSUB 2015: 16). In spite of the fact that there are more female 
than male pensioners, the total income of female pensioners is lower 
than that of men (ÅSUB 2014: 5). In 2011, women's average pension was 
1,220 Euro per month as compared with 1,744 Euro for men (ÅSUB 
2013: 23). A more detailed review of the pay gap measured on the basis 
of different principles and parameters may be found in the ÅSUB report 
(2013: 21). 

The choices made by young adults as regards to education and career 
are largely similar to that of their parents' generation, and "therefore, 
most indicators suggest that the clear gender differences in the choice of 
employers, industry and field of work - and thus long-term career and 
income opportunities - are unlikely to change much in the foreseeable 
future” (ASUB 2015: 14, own translation). The gender segregation in the 
Alandic labour market may be illustrated by drawing a list of the ten 
most popular types of jobs among men and women respectively: only 
three job types appear on both lists, namely in the restaurant business, 
sales and the insurance and financial sector (ASUB 2013: 4; 16). All oth- 
er professional groups are strongly gender segregated; and there are no 
apparent signs of changes (ASUB 2013: 4). On the other hand, there is a 
slight tendency that the pay gap between men and women will be nar- 
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rowed, particularly if the differences in hourly earnings are viewed sep- 
arately, which will neutralise from the statistics the fact that many wom- 
en are employed on a part-time basis (ÅSUB 2013: 5). 

In addition to the two major sectors, the shipping and the public sec- 
tor which are dominated by men and women respectively, the Åland 
labour market is characterised by having many small businesses. These 
businesses are founded by both men and women: 


(M)icro businesses dominate the economy of Aland. The typical firm being a 
family business with just a couple of employees, busy within different activi- 
ties, or even within different industries. When it comes to business start-ups, 
most new enterprises are to be found within the social and personal services 
sectors, and in trade, hotels, and restaurants, or in the construction sector 
(Dahlström et al. 2006: 93). 


This is confirmed in a report from ASUB, which argues that ”The Aland 
business structure is greatly dominated by a large number of small busi- 
nesses. Around 88 percent of all Aland businesses have less than five 
employees, whereas less than one percent of all businesses have 100 or 
more employees. [...] The typical Aland business is a small family busi- 
ness with a few employees” (ASUB 2008:17). In fact, it appears from one 
figure in the same report that in 2008 only three business in all of Aland 
had more than 250 employees (ASUB 2008:18). 

In 2008, ASUB carried out a major study to map out “women’s entre- 
preneurship and business involvements in Aland, with the aim of clarify- 
ing motivational factors, motives and obstacles” (ASUB 2008: 3). The 
political objective behind the study was the diversification of the Aland 
labour market (ASUB 2008: 12). The study was based on available statis- 
tical material as well as on a survey conducted among 240 small busi- 
nesses and in-depth interviews with 17 female entrepreneurs. Aland has 
a high rate of newly established businesses; approximately 200 busi- 
nesses are established each year, but as a number of businesses also 
close down, the increase rate is slightly lower (ASUB 2008:19). In 2005, 
women accounted for 31.6% of all self-employed individuals in Aland, 
against 25% in Sweden and 33% in Finland. However, the share of 
women entrepreneurs in Aland seems to be fairly constant, whereas 
shares are increasing in the neighbouring countries (ASUB 2008: 8). 
Salary payments in these businesses have seen a steep growth, with an 
average of 10.3% per year from 2000 onwards, against 3.7% in the la- 
bour market in general (ASUB 2008: 33). Hence, profitability is fairly 
high in these businesses, but still lower than in large parts of the labour 
market in general. 
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Although entrepreneurship is highlighted as a phenomenon which 
might be of particular significance to the areas outside Mariehamn - in 
the small towns and in the archipelago - the report merely seeks to illus- 
trate the conditions of these areas by mentioning 1) that historically, 
particular primary professions such as agriculture have had significant 
impact on employment rates outside Mariehamn (ÅSUB 2008: 16), 2) 
that small independent companies have been relatively more important 
to the labour supply outside Mariehamn (ÅSUB 2008: 30), and 3) that 
the geographical location of companies are more important to young 
female entrepreneurs - without providing any further explanations as to 
the reasons for this (ASUB 2008: 65). The overall statement made, how- 
ever, is that: 


...in the Archipelago, it is more common to be self-employed, whereas in Ma- 
riehamn, it is more common to be employed. When only considering self- 
employment, the women’s share in this is highest in Mariehamn and lowest 
in the villages of Aland [...], which may be explained by occupational struc- 
tures. The primary occupations are dominant in the villages, whereas service 
jobs are more common in Mariehamn (ASUB 2008: 30, own translation). 


As women tend to start their own businesses within other areas than 
men, entrepreneurship in general does not tend to be a phenomenon 
contributing to a reduction in gender segregation in the Aland labour 
market - quite the contrary. “As regards entrepreneurship, segregation 
between different lines of business does seem to be even higher than in 
the labour market in general” (ASUB 2008: 29). 

In conclusion, Dahlstrom et al. (2006: 99) state that the Aland labour 
market contains a number of opportunities and challenges in regards to its 
future development. Some of the most significant aspects relating to the 
focus of this report are, on the plus side: The geographical location of the 
Aland Islands between the two rapidly growing markets of Stockholm and 
Helsinki, fast and easy access to public authorities and a strong tradition 
for entrepreneurship and micro enterprises. The more challenging aspects 
relate to: a fragmented internal labour market caused by the uneven popu- 
lation development concentrated around Mariehamn, the difficulties of 
persuading young adults to return to the islands upon finishing their stud- 
ies and a growing tendency among young adults of being more hesitant to 
start up their own businesses than older generations. 


Best Practice Case: Project Qualifying for New Jobs - Denmark 
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”Qualifying for New Jobs” is a project under the auspices of AMU (Labour 
Market Education Centre) North Denmark, which was launched in 
2011/2012 and is running until the summer of 2015 (after an excep- 
tional extension). At the time of completion, the project will have had 
about 440 unemployed participants. The project is a Social Fund Project, 
which consists of training courses which are tailored to each participant 
and aims to transform unskilled long-term unemployed to qualify for 
skilled jobs. The project has had a special focus on growth/job potential 
in all parts of North Denmark - and has been geographically spread 
across four local units in the region, to ensure that the project was local- 
ly based. 

The individually tailored programs in the project are planned so as to 
ensure the best possible match between the individual job requirements, 
and the need for qualified labour in the Region of North Denmark. Prior 
to the project start, there was a clear expectation that there would be a 
majority of male participants. This assumption was based on the obser- 
vation that by the onset of the project in 2011/2012 there was a situa- 
tion in which many unskilled men had to find new (types of) jobs due to 
the financial crisis. It has turned out in the process, however, that wom- 
en's unemployment increased, which has led to a gradual increase in the 
number of women on the teams. This means that the initial expectation 
that most men would take up the offer has been replaced by an even 
gender distribution, so that according to self-assessments of the project 
there is a 50% distribution between the sexes. 

The methodology of the project is focused on individual guidance and 
intensive dialogue, which has given good results. The perception among 
the initiators of the project is that there is a lack of offers for adults com- 
parable to what youth education counsellors provide to young people, 
and that this project has been able to provide the needed guidance and 
support. The project has demonstrated that thorough documentation of 
participants’ prior experience may lead to a formal recognition in the 
form of education/certificates of competence, which could shorten the 
training time, if for example a vocational training is pursued - perhaps 
completing such an education whilst working. The overall project goal 
has been that the individual unemployed person reinforces his or her 
professional and personal flexibility, and achieves a stable attachment to 
the labour market. 

Work is currently underway to create an extension of the project, 
which will target the unskilled people in North Denmark who have the 
potential to become skilled in a shorter time than the norm. That is, based 
on credit for previous job experience/training, etc. The extended version 
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of the programme will be directed towards both employees (about 900) 
and unemployed (about 400) and is thus an ambitious project, which will 
involve both education-, employment- and business efforts. 

Read more at: 


e http://www.kompetencenord.dk 


Contact person: 
Project leader Dorte Sif Boddum Kronborg - mail: dbk@amunordjylland.dk 


Best Practice Case: Brautargengi - Project for female entrepreneurs - 
Iceland 


Brautargengi (”Prosperity”) is an initiative that supports and guides 
female entrepreneurship in Iceland. The initiative was launched in 1996 
in Reykjavik during a period where unemployment among women was 
very high compared to men. To meet this challenge, the city of Reykjavik 
supported the project and helped to co-finance the course. Akureyri (the 
second largest city in Iceland) and a number of peripheral areas 
launched their version of the Brautargengi project in 2002, and until the 
financial crisis in 2010, the various municipalities which participated in 
the project contributed with financial support. The participation fee for 
people in remote areas is a bit less than in the metropolitan area, which 
is closely linked to demand in the two areas. 

Due to the economic crisis, the city of Reykjavik withdrew its support 
for the project in 2010. Despite the lack of financial support from Rey- 
kjavik, the project is still ongoing, which is due to the huge success of the 
project. The course is now entirely run and managed by Innovation Cen- 
ter Iceland, both in the capital, but also in various remote areas in Ice- 
land. More than 988 women have completed the course, and an inde- 
pendent survey from 2010 indicates that the share of start-ups which 
are initiated by women who have completed the course is just as high in 
Reykjavik as in various peripheral areas in Iceland. 

The course has over the years become known throughout Iceland, 
and this has contributed to strengthen young women's awareness of the 
possibilities of starting their own business as an alternative career path 
- even in peripheral areas, where women's employment opportunities 
often do not match their educational qualifications. This project has 
helped to maintain some women in peripheral areas who would other- 
wise most likely have looked to larger cities to find jobs. The project has 
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also been highlighted in connection with an EU-funded project on ”Fe- 
male Entrepreneurship in Nordic Regions”, which aims to promote fe- 
male entrepreneurship in Norway, Iceland and Denmark. 

The course in entrepreneurship is offered twice annually, and has a 
duration of 15 weeks, which entails course attendance for 6 hours one 
day per week. The course is offered in Reykjavik, Akureyri and in select- 
ed peripheral areas. 

Read more at: 


e http://nmi.is/frettir/2013/12/brautargengi-byr-til-verdmaeti/ 


e http://www.nordregio.se/en/Metameny/Nordregio- 
News/2013/Gender-Equality-for-Regional-Growth/Reflection/ 


e http://www.diva- 
portal.org/smash/get/diva2:700352/FULLTEXT01.pdf 
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5. Changing Gender Relations 
and Gender Norms 


In this section we focus on the meaning of gender and how research and 
literature on the subject illustrate how the places men and women live, 
and the spheres they frequent (e.g. the family, the educational institu- 
tions, the workplace, etc.) all are rooted in specific geographical loca- 
tions that help define both which structures of opportunities exist, and 
what degrees of freedom the individual experiences. As it will appear, 
part of the literature points to how women's desire of moving away from 
the peripheral areas, to some degree, is combined with the women's 
wish to gain access to more opportunities as well as a bigger sense of 
freedom (or less social control). 


5.1 Sweden 


In a Swedish context, Forsberg (1997; 2001) has, with inspiration from 
Hirdman, worked with what she calls local and regional gender contracts 
to illustrate certain tendencies in the Nordic peripheral areas. Forsberg 
defines gender contracts as unwritten rules and norms that regulate the 
relations between men and women, and that contribute to the creation 
and maintenance of gendered structures of opportunities in these areas. 
In her work, Forsberg has additionally used the term escalator regions 
(rulletrapperegioner) to describe the Swedish regions close to the cities, 
which, in opposition to the peripheral areas, are dominated by what she 
calls contemporary gender contracts meaning a less traditional gender 
division and a less traditional perception of the opportunities and free- 
dom of choice for men and women. Forsberg has later, together with 
Stenbacka, taken the notion of gender contracts even further. In a col- 
laborative publication, they explain the use of the term ”gender con- 
tracts” as follows: 


Gender contracts are shaped by a combination of the overall structure of 
gender relations and the way in which they have been arranged by local con- 
ditions in the labour market, demographic structure, history and traditions. 
These local gender contracts are the everyday practices that people perform, 


mostly without noticing or being aware of them. By emphasizing external or 
structural conditions, we do not ignore agency or the actors’ own intentions 
and goals. Structures are built up and maintained by agency, and individuals 
can affect structures by negotiating and challenging existing norms. From 
time to time, people comment on the way in which these gender contracts 
guide everyday lives in their area. They also express how the gender con- 
tracts are locally constructed. On other occasions, the specific contract is less 
explicit (Stenbacka and Forsberg 2013: 14). 


Forsberg's (2001) and Forsberg's and Stenbacka's (2013) point is that 
when women decide to move away from the peripheral areas, it can be 
due to, not just, a career strategy but also a gender equality strategy. 
When young women choose to relocate it is based on a combination of 
own will, capacity and dreams and also on what is perceived as possible 
and obvious on the basis of, for instance, local (gender) traditions and 
gender perceptions. In other words, perceptions of how young men and 
women, respectively, ought/can/are expected to behave - in other 
words, on the basis of the local and regional gender contracts. 

Also Waara (1996; 2003), who has studied young people in five mu- 
nicipalities at the Swedish-Finnish border, concludes that the youth in 
the peripheral areas have different strategies for the future, and that 
these are not just related to their attachment to the local community but 
also to their concept of gender relations and gender norms. Waara con- 
cludes that the gender identity of the youth contributes to their feeling 
of being in or being out of the local context. Thus, he finds that the young 
people, who have a traditional gender identity, to a greater extent, are 
involved in and connected to the local community, as opposed to the 
young people with a ”modern” gender identity who display a weaker 
place attachment. Waara additionally concludes that young women feel 
more tied up with the locations and the gendered position they are of- 
fered, and that this contributes to their desire to move: "Insofar as young 
women have more ”to gain” than young men by leaving the asymmetric 
gender roles, an explanatory dimension around the skewed sex ratio is 
established at the cultural level” (Waara 2003: 198, own translation). 

Svensson (2006) has worked with Forsberg's perspective on gender 
contracts and on the basis of a study of the Swedish city, Söderhamn, 
concluded that the local and regional gender contracts can take different 
forms if one also takes a class perspective into account. It is all about the 
fact that the conceptions and the expectations of the two genders vary 
because of the interplay between gender and class. According to Svens- 
son, the often very traditional gender contracts (the social ground rules) 
in the peripheral areas do not cause problems for the young men. How- 
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ever, she does find that the local and regional gender contracts divide 
the group of young women: 


It is among the group of girls that the biggest differences are to be found in 
terms of what they see as important in life. [...] The girls with a working class 
background tend, in their thoughts about the future, to focus on security and 
family, and in other matters they are more diffuse and flexible, which can be 
seen as evidence of a traditional female role. [...] Girls who accept/appreciate 
the traditional female role perceive a future for themselves in the region [...] 
The group that most clearly distance themselves from staying in Söderhamn, 
and they do so emphatically, are the girls with middle-class backgrounds. For 
them, there is no ambivalence. Most of them believe that, without a doubt, 
there is no future for them in Söderhamn within any foreseeable time frame 
(Svensson 2006: 145, own translation). 


Also Rauhut and Johansson (2012) and Rauhut and Little (2014) have 
written about gender differences in mobility patterns when looking at 
the Swedish peripheral areas. They have, in connection to this, conclud- 
ed that the patriarchal structures constitute a significant push-factor for 
the young women in the peripheral areas: 


Traditional gender structures and ”macho” lifestyles are often heard motives 
that influence the out-migration of young women from rural areas (Rauhut 
and Johansson 2012: 1). 


Young, well-educated women may refuse a traditional way of life and 
family formation which is associated with rural living and attach great im- 
portance to gender equality. Gender issues in rural societies, e.g. the construc- 
tion of rural femininities and masculinities may be relevant for migration 
since traditional gender roles and expectations are more prevalent in rural 
societies (Rahut og Littke 2014: 5). 


According to Rauhut and Littke, the so-called macho-culture in the pe- 
ripheral areas can be a factor which more or less indirectly affects the 
young women's decision to move. However, in contrast to this, Sten- 
backa (2011) writes that the idea of the rural macho-culture, which is 
also underlined in the Swedish TV programmes she has studied, can be 
seen as an attempt to place the blame for the problems in the peripheral 
areas on the men, who choose to stay there (elaborated later) (see also 
Forsberg and Stenbacka 2013). 
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5.2 Norway 


Dahlström (1996) argues, in the often quoted article Young women in a 
male periphery, that the strong patriarchal structures embedded in the 
peripheral areas are part of the explanation for the fact that particularly 
the young women decide to move away. Thus, Dahlström writes that 
women are not only attracted by the possibilities found in the urban 
areas, but the women are also particularly "pushed out from a male rural 
area in which there is little place for them culturally or concerning work 
opportunities” (Dahlström 1996: 262). According to Dahlström, the pe- 
ripheral areas are constructed as masculine because of local power rela- 
tions, (male) dominating values and norms, as well as centred on activi- 
ties that are performed and dominated by men, while the women's activ- 
ities both are less visible and are ascribed less value. Dahlström finds 
that in the Norwegian peripheral areas there is an increasing cultural 
gap between the ”modern” women and the ”traditional” women, and 
that this, in the long run, can lead to a situation where "the young men 
may be left behind as losers (and) become marginalised” (Dahlström 
1996: 270). Dahlström's overall conclusion is - in keeping with later 
research from a Swedish context (cf. above) - that it is the ”macho- 
culture” in the peripheral areas that plays a part in pushing the young 
women away. 

The Norwegian researcher, Grimsrud (2011) speaks of the term re- 
gional gender contracts in relation to understanding the interaction be- 
tween gender relations/norms and mobility. Grimsrud (2011) speaks of 
three different types of women who are located in the peripheral areas, 
and argues that these different types of women respond differently in 
relation to the gender contract in the peripheral areas. Thus, Grimsrud 
operates with the traditional, the modern and the alternative. Grimsrud 
emphasizes that particularly the women who belong to the traditional 
category, move to the peripheral areas to have more time for family life, 
and a number of women also choose to work part time. The modern wom- 
an who moves to the peripheral areas is often attracted by a particular job 
opening, which is seen as an important step in a better future career. The 
alternative woman who moves to the peripheral areas, is, according to 
Grimsrud, not tied down by traditional gender roles, but chooses, to a 
great extent, the location based on a desire of being closer to nature and to 
live another kind of life than the city life (Grimsrud 2011). 

Both Rye (2007) and Bye (2009) accentuate that gender always has 
been an important variable in relation to shedding light on why young 
people move away from the peripheral areas. Therefore, Rye points out 
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that young women and men from the peripheral areas have different 
motives for moving. However, prevailing gender relations and norms 
play an essential part in understanding their choices - particularly the 
choices made by the young women: 


For example, the relation between gender, rurality and relocation are proba- 
bly different in various types of rural communities. ”Masculinity” gives rise to 
other associations in the most tradition-infused agricultural municipalities 
than in coastal villages, or in rural communities that have industrial activities 
as their economic foundation. The farmer, the fisherman and the rural indus- 
trial worker, or what is the most common occupational representatives in to- 
day's rural Norway: the public employee and the service sector employee, all 
carry different and gendered connotations. Gender, rurality and relocation 
are all context-dependent concepts (Rye 2007: 95, own translation). 


Despite the fact that rural men are gradually becoming more involved in 
the home arena, the rural district is still to a large extent a place for gendered 
divisions of labour. To a great degree it is still the women who ”choose” to 
work part-time in order to look after their house and home because their "old 
man” has so much to do. Furthermore, despite the fact that rural women have 
expanded their feminine identities by adding paid work to their traditional 
tasks, they still remain in traditional gender roles and relations. In other 
words, it seems that the ”traditional” gender system, to a large extent, is mak- 
ing it difficult for young men and women to break with established gender 
patterns (Bye 2009: 286). 


Another Norwegian researcher, who has studied gender relations and 
norms in northern Norway, is Wiborg (2003), who on the basis of an 
interview study with young men and women from smaller towns in 
northern Norway, conclude that several of the young women perceive 
the act of moving from the small local communities in the peripheral 
areas and obtain an education as determining for the possibility of shap- 
ing one’s own identity and creating a life style free from local and cultur- 
al limitations. This includes freeing oneself from gendered expectations 
of women’s role/responsibility, relationships and motherhood - expec- 
tations that these young women see as limiting their space for action: 


The young female students are afraid of "being tied down at home” in an al- 
most literal sense. At home inside the house, surrounded by duties towards 
husband and children. The emphasise the idea of moving and obtaining a 
higher education as a way to gain control over the shape of their lives - in 
contrast to those who stay behind, become mother’s and do not get an educa- 
tion. The idea of motherhood at an early age is perceived as a loss of control 
over one’s time, especially if coupled with a relationship to a locally oriented 
husband. The idea of staying is associated with a form of disempowerment 
and lack of control over one’s own life without the option of moving on, both 
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geographically and socially, and with limited possibilities for ”finding one- 
self” and ”being oneself”. Moving and the wish not to be tied down locally, is 
therefore also a choice they associate with a question of lifestyle (Wiborg 
2003: 350, own translation). 


Gerrard (2013) has undertaken studies on Norwegian fishing communi- 
ties in Finnmark in northern Norway, where she, among other things, has 
examined the question of changes in the expectations for the fishermen, 
for instance, in relation to mobility, but also concerning the breaking up of 
traditional gender roles on the basis of changed living conditions and re- 
strictions relating to quotas and other regulations of the fishing sector. 
Gerrard emphasizes that the gender norms are changed by virtue of the 
fact that the expectations for both men and women”s performance are 
rising in the fishing towns. Gerrard underlines how the men now - apart 
from being qualified fishermen, who need to be able to adjust to a global 
market with regulations and fluctuating structural conditions - are also 
expected to be present as father's, to take an active part in their children's 
lives; as well as good life partners taking an active part in family life. Thus, 
Gerrard concludes that the social distinctions between the fishermen at 
sea, their abilities as father's and husbands, along with the women's roles 
ashore as wives, mother's and professionals are changing: 


Unlike in the past, when mobility practices appeared to be strongly dictated by 
gendered relations and social reproduction imbedded in a male breadwinning 
worldview, today's practices demonstrate that instead power is not locatable to 
one ”gendered” source but rather is everywhere in daily life, in speech, and in 
knowledge. The weakening of these boundaries has consequences also for un- 
dermining the boundaries between fishers’ physical and intellectual work and 
between different places, including fishing grounds. Gendered differences in 
mobility practices still exist, but the criteria for masculinities and femininities 
seem to be continuously changing (Gerrard 2013: 318). 


5.3 Denmark 


In the light of a study of young people in Skagen, Bjerring (2000; 2007) 
draws the conclusion that young women in the periphery seem to be 
more mobility minded compared to young men which, among other 
things, is due to the fact that young women are relucatant to walk in 
their mother’s footsteps both in regards to choice of profession and fam- 
ily life - they see these "hinterland women” a female figure belonging to 
the past. Thus, the girls’ increasing orientation towards education must, 
according to Bjerring, be seen in correlation with an increased orienta- 
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tion towards gender equality and a wish for liberation from the tradi- 
tional gender patterns both within the family and on the labour market. 

Bloksgaard (2011) focuses in her research on gender segregation in 
the labour market on how perceptions of masculinity(-ies) and feminini- 
ty(-ies) are essential parameters to look into in relation to analyses of the 
labour market. The stereotypical ideas of men’s and women’s jobs are, by 
way of example, expressed in the retraining of men for care work. As 
pointed out previously (Baagge Nielsen 2014), there are certain challeng- 
es associated with getting men to do this kind of work, as there is often an 
embedded stereotypical idea of care work being jobs for women. 

As stressed by Hansen, in the peripheral areas there is a list of tradi- 
tional professions, which are often marked by a specific gender - in Han- 
sen’s case, it concerns the fishing industry that traditionally has been 
(and still is) characterized by strong gender segregation. Hansen em- 
phasizes that the traditional local professions are often more aimed at 
the boys, and that the girls therefore must make a deliberate effort if 
they want to get into a "male job” as e.g. fishing. Therefore, it is often 
easier and more natural for the boys in the local communities to take 
over their father’s professions, because the societal norms to a greater 
degree expect the boys to take over, for instance, their father’s fishing 
boat. This creates a close connection between the boys and the local 
community and the occupational traditions effective in the area. At the 
same time, it can complicate the choice of going for another educa- 
tion/profession, because this in most cases will imply an opting-out of 
the local occupational traditions. Likewise, Hansen underlines that it will 
apply to a significant number of the boys that they will be the first gen- 
eration to get an education. And, at the same time, this entails a break 
with generations and traditions within a certain profession, which is also 
a consideration that comes into play when the boys choose an education 

It is not only in relation to the labour market and the upskilling that 
gender relations and norms have an impact. In their chapter on boys’ 
experiences and routes through the educational system, Nielsen and 
Jørgensen focus on problems with stigmatization related to boys and 
education. They analyse perceptions of the boys’ problems in school 
with a view to understandings of masculinity. In their introduction, Niel- 
sen and Jgrgensen stresses that boys today perform worse than the girls 
in school, and that at the same time there are fewer boys than girls who 
graduate from secondary school. Furthermore, the women account for 
the majority of students in higher educations, including in prestigious 
programmes where men previously have been dominant, such as in 
medicine and political science (Nielsen and Jgrgensen 2013). 
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Nielsen and Jørgensen question the manner in which the educational 
system and politicians have approached the matter of ”the problem with 
boys”, and argue that the discussion of boys’ problems in school often 
combine gender politics and social politics in grand narratives that often 
draw on one-dimensional and stereotypical ideas of boys and men. 
When such narratives and ideas lay the foundation for education poli- 
tics, there is a risk of enhancing the schools’ gendered problems rather 
than solving them (Nielsen and Jørgensen 2013:11). 


5.4 Finland 


As specified earlier, Lapland constitutes a distinct part of the Finnish 
debate on the peripheral areas, population flows and gender. Westman 
(2005) underlines in her research that Lapland particularly is a periph- 
ery, and that this is evident both geographically but also mentally among 
the Finns (Westman 2005: 114-115). Furthermore, in her research, 
Westman argues that there is a clear gender dimension to Lapland’s 
geographical placement, and that this plays a part in relation to the na- 
tional (and local) understanding of Lapland and for the local gender 
relations and gender norms. Thus, Westman points out that there is a 
prevailing traditional narrative of Lapland being a place where strong 
men travel to cope in the wilderness, and where women simply are in 
transit. Hence, the entire region has a masculine imprint: 


The present myths of Lapland are represented as masculine by the media. 
The real men go to the North where he can survive in the heavy nature. 
Woman is a visitor in those stories as honored mother or not-valued enter- 
tainer (Westman 2005: 114-115). 


The masculine culture may be the explanation for why particularly young 
women move away from the Nordic periphery, and why young men often 
remain. At the same time, Westman argues that in these locations new 
gender relations and gender norms are created as care work for parents 
and children, which the women otherwise traditionally have dealt with, is 
now also managed - and in some cases completely taken over - by men. 
Westman points out the fact that the changed gender relations and gender 
norms in Lapland, and also in Finland, call for more research. 

The Finnish researcher Peltomaa (2013) has also brought the gender 
relations and gender norms in Finland into focus; however, with a spe- 
cific focus on homosexuality, and the complications that can be tied to 
being homosexual in Finland, particularly in the peripheral areas. Pel- 
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tomaa underlines that traditional gender role patterns to a great extent 
form an essential part of the Finnish culture, especially in the peripheral 
areas, which leads to the fact that it can be difficult to live in the more 
peripheral areas if you deviate, for instance, by not following the tradi- 
tional gender roles and have another sexual orientation than the majori- 
ty. Peltomaa refers to how this complex of problems has been presented 
in the Finnish media over time: 


About half a year after (beginning of 2009, ed.) [...] the Finnish Broadcasting 
Company, Yleisradio, released a news item: ”Lack of gay culture drives people 
from rural areas to Helsinki”. And then in 2010, the leading newspaper in the 
province of Lapland, Lapin Kansa, also wrote how ”homosexuals from Lapland 
are escaping to the south”, pointing out that the term ”sexual refugee” is a 
common expression for homosexuals from Lapland (Peltomaa 2013: 155-156). 


As described by Peltomaa, it can be difficult to be accepted in the pe- 
ripheral areas if you are homosexual, and therefore some (young peo- 
ple) decide to move to e.g. Helsinki. Particularly Lapland, Peltomaa un- 
derlines as an area where it can be difficult to be homosexual because of 
varying negative associations. At the same time, the peripheral areas are 
often areas where the community is strong, and where there is a signifi- 
cant attachment to family, friends and neighbours. Therefore it can be 
difficult not being part of the majority. This means that a number of 
young people relocate from the peripheral areas as they often feel more 
accepted in bigger cities. Peltomaa stresses that the skiing areas in e.g. 
Lapland are an integrated part of life in the Finnish peripheral areas and 
a massive part of the livelihood. Apart from that, the ski areas are also 
places where people can escape the dense and close-knit life of the small 
Finnish villages. This also means that the ski areas have a great influence 
on the peripheral areas in, for instance, Lapland. Peltomaa writes: 


The most notable difference stems from how near or far a village is located 
from a town or ski resort. Life in a geographically-isolated village is quite dif- 
ferent from life in a village that can accommodate 23,500 visitors during the 
ski season (Peltomaa 2013: 158). 


Therefore, it can be of great significance for young homosexuals if they 
live close to a ski resort in the periphery in relation to feeling accepted in 
society, which, according to Peltoma, has influence on whether they 
choose to relocate to bigger cities, or whether they choose to stay in 
their local communities. 
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5.5 Iceland 


Rafnsdöttir and Ömarsdöttir (2010) sum up their research on women 
and welfare in Iceland by pointing out that even though the country has 
been a pioneer country concerning gender equality (for instance, giving 
women the right to vote, passing a gender equality law, earmarking pa- 
rental leave for men and introducing gender quotas among chief execu- 
tives), it cannot be said to be the Promised Land for women. The results 
of Rafnsdöttir's and Ömarsdöttir's interview study among a number of 
Icelandic women thus point to an unequal distribution of the responsi- 
bility for the family and the home in Iceland, where the women in the 
study repeatedly stress the lack of real gender equality in Icelandic soci- 
ety. A lack which is also reflected, they argue, in the huge gendered wage 
gap on the Icelandic labour market. Terms such as ”social control” and 
the fact that the Icelandic population is so relatively small are mentioned 
several times in their study. At the same time, Rafnsdöttir and 
Ömarsdöttir call attention to patterns of high birth rates and a high level 
of education among Icelandic women, which often lead to unfortunate 
consequences for women's position in society: 


They (the Icelandic women) tend to become mother's at a very young age, 
compared with women in other western countries, and they may have their 
youngest child when they are in their forties. This pattern has led many Ice- 
landic women to still have young children when they have to start taking care 
of their own parents, now getting older. They also pointed out that it is not 
uncommon for Icelandic university students to have children, and many buy 
their first apartment while they are still studying. This is often perceived as 
positive and as a testimony to their hard work ethics and drive, but the wom- 
en themselves generally see it as a sign of lack of planning and sheer greed 
which can put pressure on families, especially on women (Rafnsdöttir and 
Ómarsdóttir 2010: 76, own translation). 


Iceland is the country in the Nordic region where father’s use most of the 
parental leave with their children - thus, father’s use 28.5 per cent of the 
joint length of the leave (Haagensen 2014: 64). But, Rafnsdöttir and 
Ómarsdóttir underline, by referring to Einarsdóttir (2004) “the women 
still take more parental leave than men, and the law has not eradicated the 
gender pay gap” (Rafnsdöttir and Ömarsdöttir 2010: 82, own translation). 
Edvardsdöttir writes about Icelandic gender norms that: ”Despite the tra- 
ditional ideas about masculinity and femininity, all women claimed to be 
equal-rights minded. They said they were not feminists because in their 
minds that concept had a negative meaning” (Edvardsdóttir 2013: 83). 
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5.6 Greenland 


Eistrup and Kahlig (2005) point out that in relation to the question of 
gender equality in Greenland, the specific situation concerning the in- 
troduction of Greenland's Home Rule must be taken into consideration, 
whereby the question of gender equality at the beginning was subsumed 
the process of ethnic equality between Greenlanders and Danes in the 
political process that led to the introduction of Home Rule in 1979. 
However, they also point out that after the introduction of Home Rule, 
there has been an increased focus on the importance of gender equality. 

Eistrup and Kahlig (2005) underline that current patterns in gender 
segregation, in terms of choice of education and affiliation with the la- 
bour market in Greenland, to some extent can be seen as offshoots from 
the colonial time and the changes it brought with regards to the rela- 
tionship between Danes and Greenlanders - as well as internally within 
the population of Greenland. They also point out that over the years 
there has been a certain disassociation with the phrase feminism among 
Greenlandic women as well as women’s organisations (Eistrup and 
Kahlig 2005: 206). In contrast, they refer to “an approach to the equal 
value of both genders based on consensus” (Eistrup and Kahlig 2005: 
208, own translation). 

To understand the underlying mechanisms that contribute to ex- 
plaining the strong gender segregation on the Greenlandic labour mar- 
ket, along with choice of education and patterns of mobility, it is re- 
warding to take a closer look at the prevailing norms regarding the 
relations between the genders. As depicted above, Poppel, among oth- 
ers, points to the modernisation period of the 50s and 60s as stumbling 
blocks for significant changes in the gender relations in Greenland. 
About this Weyhe writes, "there is reason to assume that problems 
associated with integrating Greenlandic men in the modern labour 
market are related to predominant cultural ideals and past and present 
power relations in Greenland. However, this does not seem likely to be 
the only explanation” (Weyhe 2011: 255, own translation). However, 
there is also reason to assume that changes are under way. The report 
from Nordregio thus accentuates that there seems to be increasing 
status associated with paid work outside of the traditional professions 
(Nordregio 2009). 
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Just like Greenlandic men obviously differ among each other, the 
same naturally goes for Greenlandic women. With respect to the women, 
the available norms concerning how a young woman can or ought to act, 
however, seem more broad-spectred - at least as concerns choice of 
education and establishing a family. On one hand, there is thus a tenden- 
cy for early motherhood, and traditional gender role patterns that are 
perhaps especially present in the small villages. On the other hand, this 
is in some cases simultaneously connected to pursuit of further educa- 
tion. According to Eistrup and Kahlig: 


Within the traditional hunting and sheep rearing district we still find a num- 
ber of stay-at-home mothers, who partly help their husbands with their work 
and partly take care of home and family. As many women have their first 
child at a young age, it is still a common practice for the grandparents to help 
with raising the kids if their daugthter decides to pursue education in anoth- 
er town (Eistrup and Kahlig 2005: 211, own translation). 


Poppel (2010) in her interview study among young women located in 
Nuuk, asked detailed questions of how they would explain women's 
choice of moving from the small villages to the towns and potentially 
continue to Denmark. She reports on the basis of these interviews that 
the young women who did not have children expressed that ”a reason 
for moving away may also be that the population is too small, and that 
therefore women do not feel sufficiently inspired in their everyday lives” 
(Poppel 2010: 48, own translation). As concerns explanations for further 
moving entirely out of the country, the interviewed women for instance 
pointed to housing shortage in the towns, as well as inadequate public 
services, for instance for children with disabilities or special needs. 

In overall terms, there is no doubt that the different norms and ex- 
pectations for the two genders indicate a general picture of segregation 
in the fields of work and education in Greenland. And a number of dif- 
ferent reports concerning, for instance, the well-being of young people 
(Pedersen and Bjerregaard 2011) and women's welfare (Poppel 2010) 
point to a great need to increase support for boys and men. This is ac- 
centuated because the survey on the well-being of young people shows 
that boys have difficulties talking for instance to their parents about 
potential problems, and partly because the suicide rates are higher 
among young men. 
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5.7 The Faroe Islands 


According to Knudsen (2009), gender equality has been a topic of dis- 
cussion for a long time in the Faroe Islands, and particularly women's 
lack of representation in politics and in business life - however, with- 
out it having led to significant changes. About the beginning of the 
work for gender equality in the Faroe Islands, she writes that, “it took 
many years from the decision in 1976 to establish a gender equality 
committee and until the policy proposal to have gender equality was 
presented in Lagtinget (Parliament, eds.). The Faroese law on gender 
equality was approved in 1994, and with it, the first gender equality 
ombud in the Faroese was established” (Knudsen 2009: 322, own 
translation). At present, a law on gender quotas in public councils, 
boards, committees and commissions has been introduced through the 
Gender Discrimination Act, yet this is also, “one of the most controver- 
sial and discussed themes in the debate on gender equality in the Faroe 
Islands” (Knudsen 2009: 323, own translation). 

The limited role of the Faroese women in politics is also discussed by 
Jacobsen and Jakupsstova (2005), who argue that “women’s role in the 
Faroe Islands is changing”. They emphasise that Faroese society, as a 
whole, traditionally has been gender segregated - admittedly, not in a 
legal or a religious sense, but rather in a practical sense “the women 
have main responsibility for unpaid labour within the family, and the 
men dominate public space” (Jacobsen and Jakupsstova 2005: 170, own 
translation). Like Knudsen, Jacobsen and Jakupsstova also write about 
the public gender equality debate, and conclude in this relation that 
“somehow the debates seem to miss the point and are more or less get- 
ting nowhere” (Jacobsen and Jakupsstova 2005: 194, own translation). 

In 2006 a committee by the name of ”Demokratia” was set up in the 
Faroe Islands, whose purpose, among other things, is to motivate wom- 
en to take part in politics. Of this Knudsen writes that "the role and work 
of the committee has led to debate within the Faroese society and is 
(perhaps) one of the few visible changes which Faroese political authori- 
ties have started to support the advance of gender equality in society” 
(Knudsen 2009: 324, own translation). Knudsen’s interview-based study 
of women’s well-being in the Faroe Island and their attitudes to welfare 
society, however, also shows that the Faroese women "do not recognise 
themselves in the work undertaken by the equality committee, nor in the 
way questions of gender equality are being treated in the public debate 
(in the media)” (Knudsen 2010: 23, own translation). But even though 
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the Faroese women are not pleased with the content of the gender 
equality debate, Knudsen concludes in her study that: 


Gender equality and equal opportunities are important for livelihoods and 
well-being, but in terms of whether they choose to settle in the Faroe Islands 
or abroad, the economic factor is the key. The economic factor in this context 
means, mainly, the support or the welfare services that they are entitled to in 
Denmark compared to the welfare services they can get in the Faroe Islands 
(Knudsen 2010: 24, own translation). 


Closely connected with these economic considerations, in relation to the 
decision of relocating or not, is the question of education that the Faro- 
ese citizens have direct and free access to in Denmark on the same terms 
as the Danish population.13 


5.8 The Aland Islands 


It has not been possible to find research literature directly concerned 
with potential changes in gender relations and gender norms in the 
Aland Islands relating to education and population flows. From a gender 
perspective, however, it is interesting that Alands Statistik och Utred- 
ningsburå (ÅSUB) since 2012 has compiled an annual report concerning 
essential gender differences in the society of the Åland Islands. The poli- 
ticians of the Åland Islands requested that the reports have different 
focus varying from year to year, for instance, on the labour market and 
differences in the economic situation among women and men in the 
Åland Islands (2012), differences in men's and women's conditions in 
society and work life, including economic differences (2013), as well as 
gender differences in relation to heath, illness and care (2014). The fo- 
cus of the report from 2015 was on children and the youth, and the gen- 
der divisions that occur already in early childhood and youth, e.g. in fam- 
ily conditions, choice of elective subjects in school and experiences of 
well-being during school age. 

The gender segregated data from ÅSUB has documented gender ine- 
quality on a number of parameters (NIKK 2014), and in the rest of this 


13 Like all other Nordic citizens, http://www.norden.org/da/norden-for-dig/uddannelse-i- 
norden/uddannelse-i-danmark/optagelse-paa-hoejere-videregaaende-uddannelse-i-danmark, date of 
access: March 9th 2015. 
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section of our report, some of the social parameters for gender inequali- 
ty of the Åland Islands are highlighted. 

Women take almost all of the parental leave in the Åland Islands - 
also when looking separately at the part of the leave that can be shared 
between the parents. "In practice, this means that it is also the women 
who take main responsibility for the home within the Ålandic families 
with children” (ÅSUB 2015: 7, own translation). A report from ÅSUB 
points out that this most likely, among other things, is due to the fact 
that the women generally earn less than the men, which can "influence 
the decision on how to share the parental leave and responsibility for 
caring for the children within the family, as the parental leave benefits 
are calculated on the basis of income” (ÅSUB 2012: 4, own translation). 
Thus, the women have the primary responsibility for care work in soci- 
ety - both within the families and as employees in the public nursing 
and care sector 

A report from ÅSUB calls attention to the fact that there are "similar 
but rather larger gender differences in Åland compared to the rest of the 
Nordic countries” (ÅSUB 2012: 8, own translation), and that there, at the 
same time, is a tendency that the role models children in the Åland Is- 
lands meet during their school life also follow established gender norms 
in relation to whom, for instance, teaches language subjects (86 per cent 
female teachers) and woodwork (100 percent male teacher) (ÅSUB 
2012: 10). ÅSUB concludes that no major revolt against established gen- 
der norms and patterns seems underway. 


Best Practice Case: North Atlantic Law Programme (NALP) - Denmark, 
Faroe Islands and Greenland 


”North Atlantic Law Programme” (NALP) is a collaborative project 
between Aalborg University in Denmark, Greenland and the Faroe 
Islands. The program makes it possible for students in the Faroe Is- 
lands and Greenland to stay at home part of the time while studying 
law at Aalborg University (inter alia through transmission of lectures). 
The goal has so far been to establish the first semester of the Bachelor 
of Law degree in Greenland and the Faroe Islands in the autumn of 
2014. While the program ensures that young people stay in their local 
area during substantial parts of their education, the education also 
focuses on offering electives related to the judicial systems in the 
North Atlantic, especially Faroese law and Greenlandic law. This 
makes it possible for students attending the graduate programme to 
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choose subjects that are immediately qualifying for positions where 
knowledge of judicial aspects of the Greenlandic and Faroese society is 
required. Graduate students have the opportunity to write their thesis 
focusing on legal principles from the two areas. In addition, there are 
ongoing efforts to develop and support the research environment in 
Greenland and the Faroe Islands, including by incorporating PhD stu- 
dents in the programme. 

The process of spreading information on the NALP began already in 
2011, when leaflets were distributed at four high schools through the 
”sea show” (a boat sailing along the coast of Greenland). The project 
includes consideration of peripheral issues in relation to the training 
and retention of young people in remote areas, where especially young 
women choose to take a higher education and thus also move. One effect 
of the project can thus be that young Greenlandic women (and men) are 
more likely to remain in the immediate area and in higher education 
through online courses. So far, there has been a predominance of women 
enrolled in the programme. 

The number of students in NALP currently (spring 2015) amount to: 


e 2nd semester: 3 students, (2 female, 1 male) 


e 4th semester: 4 students, (girls) (the first real intake of students in 
the programme) 


e 6th semester: 2 students (girls) 


Both the bachelor and master programme include an offer for the stu- 
dents to attend examinations physically at Ilisimatusarfik (the Green- 
landic University). This enables students in the program to be physically 
located in Nuuk (or where applicable, other parts of Greenland) during 
the winter exam period (December and January) and summer exam pe- 
riod (May, June, July and August). The expenses for student travel is not 
funded by the program, but can be fully or partially funded by the Green- 
landic Self-Government annual return system in cooperation with the 
Greenlandic House in Aalborg. NALP is a law programme, but the model 
also holds obvious potential to spread to other areas of study, and other 
Nordic countries. 

Read more at: 


e http://www.law.aau.dk/den-juridiske-skole/north-atlantic-law- 
programme/ 
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Contact persons: 

Leader of The North Atlantic Programme, Associate Professor Louise Faber 
- faber@law.aau.dk or head of studies Hanne Søgaard Ilisimartusarfik - 
hsoeQuni.gl 


Best Practice Case: Project Men in Health - Norway 


The project ”Menn i Helse” (Men in Health) is a Norwegian example of a 
best practice case that addresses challenges related to the retraining of 
men from typical ”male jobs” to perform jobs in the care sector. The pro- 
ject was initiated by Trondheim Municipality in 2007, and had from its 
outset a strong focus on solid evidence about men in care work, before 
the project was finally launched. The mapping of previous experiences 
was launched during 2008/2009, and in 2010 a project manager was 
appointed. Thorough preparation, including analysis of the target group 
and the involvement of employees at various levels (local, regional and 
state), is one of the reasons why the project has been a great success. 
The project has succeeded in creating awareness of social care as a ca- 
reer path for men, as well as increased recruitment and retention of men 
in the care sector to an extent never experienced before in Norway. The 
great success has led to the fact that the project has spread to several 
other municipalities. 

The project has used various approaches. For example, it has offered 
8 week long internships, training and not least extensive campaigns that 
have been able to capture and maintain interest among the target audi- 
ence. A key part of the work related to communicating about the project 
was the formulation of a new concept for people working in the care 
sector. Hence, the project took on the name ”helserekrutt” (health re- 
cruit), deliberately intending to appeal to men. To increase awareness of 
the project, a number of unemployed men were initially recruited to 
work as ”health recruits” in internship positions. These men were then 
intended to help recruit more unemployed men otherwise receiving 
unemployment benefit. 

In addition to its efforts to create campaigns and educational materi- 
als, the project has developed a training model that targets the group's 
needs. The model was tested during the period 2013-2015 on 20 select- 
ed men. Participants have been selected jointly by NAV and Trondheim 
Municipality. The training will result in a diploma as health worker, 
however, the program needs to be approved by the Educational Direc- 
torate first (currently ongoing). The education model and the project as 
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a whole have managed to involve both local, regional and national par- 
ties. The project does not contain a specific focus on peripheral regions, 
but can be used as inspiration for meeting some of the challenges that 
peripheral areas are facing in relation to changing living conditions and 
job opportunities. The project's success in training unemployed men for 
jobs in the health sector is interesting, because many peripheral areas in 
the Nordic countries have a high demand for staff in the health sector, 
while many men in remote areas find that the traditional male occupa- 
tions are disappearing fast. 
Read more at: 


e http://mennihelse.no/ 
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6. Young Men and Masculinity/- 
ies in Peripheral Areas 


As described in the beginning of this report, the literature shows that the 
men in the Nordic peripheral areas seem to be particularly affected by the 
restructuring of the labour market in the peripheral areas, and the 
changed living conditions, which are related to these changes. It has also 
previously been highlighted that the financial crisis of recent years has 
advanced this development more rapidly, which is why one does not talk 
about the recession, but about the mancession from an equality perspective. 
All of this should be considered in combination with the fact that today 
there is a strong focus on mobility and flexibility, which, according to the 
research literature, contributes to creating a special narration about the 
men ”staying behind” in the peripheral areas. In that debate, this group of 
men - and this seems to be the case across the Nordic countries — has been 
described as hostile towards transitions, uneducated and as losers, who 
are out of touch with the development/evolution of society. The fact that 
young men residing in the periphery may happen to have made conscious 
and deliberate decisions about their residence, education and profession, 
is to a lesser extent included as an element in the cross-Nordic debate. 


6.1 Sweden 


Stenbacka (2011) has explicitly considered the images of men in the 
peripheral areas as presented in the Swedish media and in Swedish TV- 
shows and films. She concludes that this group of men often is referred 
to ruthlessly. She finds that the peripheral areas often are presented as 
help-seeking and backward, that the men in the peripheral areas are de- 
picted as unequal and traditional, as marginalised, and at times even as 
deviant. In another publication, Forsberg and Stenbacka also write that: 


In Sweden, the rural man has become a recurrent actor in diverse media, re- 
producing male stereotypes. The media image of the rural man is a stereotyp- 
ical expression of an almost alien, exotic figure [...] Rural masculinity is pre- 
sented as raw and violent, but at the same time rather childish and anti- 
intellectual (Forsberg and Stenbacka 2013: 2; 3). 


In continuation of this, Stenbacka argues that the representation of the 
peripheral areas can be seen as an attempt to place the blame for the 
problems of the areas on the men, who choose to remain there. Howev- 
er, it is dangerous to regard these images uncritically. The problem is, so 
Stenbacka states, that the images risk having consequences, especially 
because it is highly likely that they will influence the politics which is 
pursued in the area: 


The relationship between the rural and the urban is always present in local 
as well as national politics, and the way we learn about spatial gender rela- 
tions and the extent to which ”othering processes” prevail will affect people's 
experiences in different areas, as well as suggested policies [...] If some areas 
and groups of people are perceived as unproductive, this may have an impact 
on national politics, on expectations and financial support, and on different 
kinds of financial support. Support for something strong, viable and positive 
is different from subsidies and support for what is perceived as stagnant and 
backward (Stenbacka 2011: 242; 243). 


Stenbacka argues that it is generally a problem that the focus which is 
directed towards men in the Swedish peripheral areas, implicates an 
attention to the areas’ local culture and the men's choice to stay as some- 
thing which needs to be changed (modernised), rather than something, 
which should be nourished and preserved. 


6.2 Norway 


The Norwegian researcher Bye (2009; 2010) has studied young men in 
the peripheral areas of Norway with a special focus on their masculini- 
ties and sense of identity: 


Several studies in recent years have highlighted how young rural women 
have coped with modern ways of life better than young men, due to the fact 
that they have sought higher education and increased social participation [...]. 
While working class male youths for the most part have followed in their 
parents' footsteps and sought employment within traditional masculine oc- 
cupations in shipyards and forestry or at sea, female youths have found their 
way into the ”new” labour market in the public sector through its require- 
ments for formal education. When faced with a tougher local work situation 
characterized by economic failure, structural rationalizations, closures, and 
also increased demands for formal competence, many young men have expe- 
rienced the loss of their work-related identity and their pride [...]. Further, 
many young men have been marginalized in the housing market as a conse- 
quence of having low and unreliable incomes. For many young men it has 
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been economically difficult to establish an independent life away from home 
(Bye 2009: 279). 


Bye emphasises that among the young men in the Norwegian peripheral 
areas, one can trace masculine values, which are highly rated among the 
men. It is thus significant for young men residing in the peripheral areas, 
that they are handy/skilled, and that they participate in outdoor activi- 
ties. Particularly, hunting is seen as an important activity for men in the 
peripheral areas: 


In particular, the extract reveals that hunting and handyman skills facilitate 
young men's entry into the broader rural community, thus allowing them to se- 
cure their masculine identities as ”rural men”, as they are invited into male 
networks and other male-dominated activities in the community. Furthermore, 
it reveals that it is important for young rural men to communicate a particular 
stance in the ongoing and controversial Norwegian debate on snowmobiles and 
carnivores, as these topics are related to rural men’s loyalty to place. In the fol- 
lowing I will explore more fully the importance of hunting and handyman skills 
in the construction of rural masculinity, as well as the ways in which young ru- 
ral men who live in a remote rural community ”do” identity politics with regard 
to snowmobiling and carnivores (Bye 2009: 282). 


As particularly the hunting culture is important in the peripheral areas 
of Norway, this is seen as a central part of being a man in areas, Bye ac- 
centuates that it thus can be hard for men, who do not participate in this 
type of activity, to be part of the community and the masculine culture 
surrounding the hunt: 


The fact that men may feel "out of place” regarding the rural masculine hunt- 
ing culture has also been recorded in a separate Norwegian study by Berg 
(2002). She found that urban men who had moved to rural areas feared that 
they would not be accepted as "real men” because they did not hunt. In com- 
paring the two case studies it is possible to illustrate some of the fundamen- 
tal relations between rurality and masculinity referring to "the masculine in 
the rural” and "the rural in the masculine” respectively (Bye 2009: 282). 


Bye points out that it is still possible to be part of the local masculine 
community if you do not go hunting, but in that case, it is expected that 
you participate in other types of activities, where some of the same as- 
pects apply; being capable of moving about in nature; being able to en- 
dure walking long distances, carrying heavy equipment, etc. It is there- 
fore important that a man who does not hunt can pass the physical and 
psychological test of hunting. And it is even more important that he is a 
part of the whole cult of hunting - i.e. that he also takes part in having a 
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drink and partying. According to Bye, it is particularly important for the 
young men to be part of the rural masculine culture: 


A non-hunter who makes a fuss about hunting and who cannot face the kill- 
ing of an animal very much expresses rural masculinity "out of place” - and a 
man who neither hunts nor likes to ”party” is not regarded as a ”real” man. 
Thus, by meeting the physical and emotional tests” of the hunt, and by enjoy- 
ing a drink after a long day outdoors, young men display "body qualities” that 
are seen as central to the notions of what it means to be a ”real” man (c.f. 
Woodward, 1998; Campbell, 2000). In this context, being ”out of place” is to 
be feminized, meaning emotional, sensitive and thinskinned. The denigration 
of normative traits of femininity is thus rural masculinity "in place” (Bye 
2009: 282). 


Bye concludes that it is not only important to separate the masculine 
culture from the feminine, but also from the urban masculine culture. 
The men in the peripheral areas are for instance very aware of how they 
dress when they go hunting, and they only use natural materials. There 
is a consensus that real rural men do not use fancy clothes when hunt- 
ing, but are true to nature and the natural materials, and are casual. In 
this way, a clear distinction is made between the men, who belong to the 
local masculine culture, and the men, who are part of the urban culture. 
It is thus not only important to assume an identity and role as hunter, 
but it also has to be done in a special way, before one is accepted as a 
real rural man. Bye argues that this distancing contributes in creating an 
”us” and ”them” culture between the ”real” hunters and the ”wannabe” 
hunters from the cities. 

Another issue which Bye highlights with regards to rural masculinity 
is snowmobiles and predators. Snowmobiles are seen as an important 
part of the rural masculine culture, and they become a part of a narrative 
about men's skills in applying, working with, and repairing big and pow- 
erful machines. Snowmobiles contribute to create a strong masculine 
identity for the men, as well as demonstrating a willingness for risk- 
taking, which is considered as part of being a man in the peripheral are- 
as: "Thus, the cultural implication of young rural masculinity is to be in 
control of such machines: a man ought to know how to ride them, how to 
fix them, and also he ought to be willing to break the laws on snowmo- 
biling” (Bye 2009: 284). 

At the same time, Bye points out that the use of snowmobiles and 
their link to masculinity is ambivalent. It is particularly men in the pe- 
ripheral areas who think positively about the snowmobiles whereas 
some of the men in the more populated areas are more sceptical about 
the use of snowmobiles, and to a certain extent perceive them as being 
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part of a ”redneck” culture for men in the peripheral areas. The use of 
snowmobiles and hunting is, according to Bye, a big part of the rural 
masculine culture, and also a way to be loyal to the local community. The 
predominant masculine culture, which is based on hunting, outdoor 
activities, craftsmanship skills, and showmobiles, can impede that men 
who for instance have completed an academic education are accepted in 
the local community. 

According to Bye, the most vital issue for the young men is that they 
can stay in their local areas. It therefore becomes less important which 
type of job you have, also even if it for example is an employment area 
which traditionally has had an overrepresentation of women. Bye high- 
lights that the men's positive attitude towards men in traditional ”female 
professions” should not necessarily be seen as an expression of the 
young men having changed their view on what are male and female pro- 
fessions, but rather, that this is a consequence of the fact that more of 
the traditional professions in the peripheral areas are disappearing, 
which is why the young men in the peripheral areas find employment 
within the service sector, in order to be able to stay in their local areas. 

Bye accentuates that the young men who reside in the peripheral areas 
to a larger extent are flexible with regards to their masculinity than their 
father's, and that their identity is centered on their jobs in the same way as 
that oftheir father's generation. Yet, it continues to be important for young 
men in the peripheral areas to be interested in fishing and hunting, and in 
this way, their masculine identity becomes more dependant on their spare 
time interests than their job: "A young man who does not ”master’ both 
nature and technology, will probably have problems with being accepted 
as a “real” man within rural society” (Bye 2009: 287). 

In the book chapter Place Attachment, Unemployment and Masculini- 
ty: Young Men in the High North, Paulgaard (2015) concludes that young 
men who grow up in the same place as their father’s, and who mirror 
themselves in their lives, are confronted with the fact that “the world of 
opportunities has undergone dramatic transformations” (Paulgaard 
2015: 211). In the peripheral areas there are for instance far fewer em- 
ployment opportunities within the traditional trades than previously, 
and this not only characterises the places, but also the self-awareness 
and self-image among the young men, who live here. Paulgaard states: 


Changes in the world of work have contributed to a shift from manual work 
to dependency on social benefits for many young men growing up in rural so- 
cieties. Although many of these changes are caused by overall economic and 
structural changes, unemployment is defined as an individual flaw and a fail- 
ure to take care of one’s responsibilities. Despite structural changes on the 
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labor market, the rules of conduct and traditional ideals of work have not un- 
dergone the same transformations [...] Even though the structural conditions 
for work are disappearing; the local ideologies of masculinity have not been 
weakened (Paulgaard 2015: 215). 


Rural masculinity has been connected to work in occupations that are in 
proximity to nature, such as fishing, forestry and mining - jobs not requiring 
formal education. (This) change (have been) accompanied by a growing em- 
phasis on urban concentration as the only possible future path, and where 
hegemonic masculinity does not involve "the rural”, but rather increasingly 
views "the rural” as something deviant (Paulgaard 2015: 215). 


The young men in Northern Norway, who Paulgaard has studied, are all 
aware that they cannot expect to have a permanent job for the rest of their 
lives, if they even succeed in finding employment in the first place, and 
because of this, many of the young men experience ambivalence. They are 
very much aware that there were more opportunities in the old days - as 
one of Paulgaard’s informants expresses it: “I wish I had grown up when 
my parents were young” - indicating that they arguably show signs of 
what is referred to as "melancholic masculinity” in the research literature. 
The ambivalence which these young men feel has to be seen in connection 
with the fact that they have grown up with an understanding of masculini- 
ty and hard physical labour as being closely related: “Traditional mascu- 
line imperatives regarding earning an income through honest, hard work 
have been tightly connected to (rural) men’s respect and reputation, as 
well as one’s self-respect” (Paulgaard 2015: 215). 


6.3 Denmark 


Hermansen (2011) has written about challenges in a peripheral area in 
Southern Denmark, more specifically Horne Land on the island of Funen 
(Fyn). Based on his study of young men and their attachment to the local 
area, Hermansen finds that the community feeling in the peripheral are- 
as strongly appeals to the young men who live here - also to a larger 
degree than to the young women. In extension of this, Hermansen con- 
cludes that as part of the masculinity constructions of young Danish 
peripheral men, there is often an idea that “rural life is better suited for 
men” - and that notion simultaneously assists in making the girls’ emi- 
gration from the periphery (because of lacking opportunities for girls) 
understandable. Representations of rural life as being something which 
to a particularly high degree matches certain masculine values can 
thereby contribute to explain not only gender differences in young peo- 
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ple's experiences of the opportunities in their local areas, but maybe also 
the fact that girls have a higher tendency to move away than boys. Ac- 
cording to Hermansen, the local cohesion is, among other things, sus- 
tained through local associations which create a community identity that 
seems to have the greatest appeal to the young men in the area: 


The search for safety is a central element for those persons, who choose to 
stay [...]. Safety becomes associated with the place, and the community's geo- 
graphical starting point becomes inseparable from the purpose of the com- 
munity. The significance of the safety and the emphasis on the importance of 
the place is apparently also related to the gender of the young people. It is to 
a higher degree the young men, for whom the safety is essential (Hermansen 
2011: 66, own translation). 


According to Hermansen, the young men in the peripheral areas explain 
that they prefer life in the country side because they experience that 
there are some values which they (only/better) can practice here, for 
instance the opportunities to buy a house and own a car from a young 
age, whilst being able to stay in touch with the local networks. 

Ebbensgaard and Beck also explain that the fact that boys more fre- 
quently than girls choose to remain in the periphery, in no way should 
be taken to mean that they are defeatist or indifferent: "They simply just 
like the way of life, which they grew up with” (Ebbensgaard and Beck 
2009: 104, own translation). However, this is rarely the image, which is 
presented of this group of men in Danish media, for instance. At a time 
where the peripheral areas generally are characterised by emigration, 
the men who stay are often portrayed as being less future-oriented and 
less willing to adapt, than those who move away (Faber et al. 2014). 

According to the report Room for Men (Rum for mænd) (Larsen, 
Thingstrup and Andersen 2014), which focuses on young men in voca- 
tional training, some of the young men in the peripheral areas clearly 
recount how they experience that the peripheral areas are drained of 
meaning and of opportunities - and this affects the young men’s identity 
and their view on the future. In line with Hermansen (see above), 
Larsen, Thingstrup and Andersen find that cars play a key role for the 
young men in the peripheral areas: 


There are several important factors about owning a car. The car is a classical 
marker of masculinity [...] The car becomes an asset in the social relation to 
peers, because you can offer to share the opportunities which the car gives, 
with your friends - "I'll drive, then”. The car becomes an opportunity to make 
yourself independent of your parents’ goodwill and control with regards to 
picking up and dropping off, and thus to a more independent life. At the same 
time (the young men in the peripheral areas) also describe the car as a para- 
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dox in relation to their place in a generational order. On the one hand, the car 
makes them more independent, and allows them to drive to educational insti- 
tutions, to friends, ”cruising to check out the ladies” and so on. But at the 
same time, the car makes them economically dependent on remaining at 
home with their parents for longer, because there are high costs associated 
with owning a car. A (gendered) strategy, which these young men choose, is 
simply to make the car his place and ”drive around”. As such, the car becomes 
a symbol of the complex situation, which these young men are in (Larsen, 
Thingstrup and Andersen 2014: 63, own translation). 


That the young men in vocational training appreciate the freedom asso- 
ciated with owning their own car, should also be seen in relation to the 
fact that many of them have long journeys to and from their place of 
education. Larsen, Thingstrup and Andersen thus explain that the voca- 
tional education sites in Denmark are much more dispersed than the 
secondary education sites. Young people who choose vocational training 
and a special main course of study, therefore often have a longer journey 
to the educational establishment, and fewer options than young people, 
who choose a secondary education: 


Given that the choices of youth education are gendered, where proportion- 
ately more girls choose secondary education and more boys choose vocation- 
al training, then it is also differentiated according to gender with regards to 
the distance which young people must commute daily to get to the educa- 
tional establishments. And the need for - and the age of - moving (away from 
home) to attend particular educational establishments and the opportunities 
to choose gender-untraditionally (also differ according to gender) (Larsen, 
Thingstrup and Andersen 2014: 54; own translation). 


6.4 Finland 


As has previously been explained, the Finnish researcher Westman (2005) 
has concluded that the masculine culture in some of Finland's peripheral 
areas can be an explanation as to why especially young women move away 
from these areas. Accordingly, Westman describes how new gender rela- 
tions and norms are created in these places, partly because the men in the 
area now must take on the care work for instance in relation to the older 
generations; something which the women traditionally have taken care of. 
Westman argues that based on this development, a concept has arisen 
which refers exactly to this group of men - namely Old boys in the North - 
which covers Finnish men between 30 and 50, who ”stick” to the periph- 
eral areas, even though they have reached an age, where they ought 
to/could establish a family. However, instead of establishing a family, this 
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group of men remains in the peripheral areas, where they take care of 
their parents, mainly their mothers. This is partly possible because a share 
of the men are unmarried and unemployed. Others among the men get 
married, but not with young women from the area, but for instance with 
Russian women instead, whom the men meet for example via the internet. 
Even though the men, by taking on the care work with regards to the older 
generations, in some sense are carrying out work for the state and hence 
are contributing positively; challenges also arise in relation to the new 
labour division in the families/in the homes with for instance abuse of 
alcohol and gender-specific violence: 


In that way ”the old boys” save a lot of public money and the responsibility of 
care is transforming from women to men. Sometimes these boys find brides 
from Russia, for example, and the happiness of everyday life blossoms. How- 
ever, rather often, according to interviewees, those adult men living in their 
childhood home abuse alcohol and are violent towards their mothers. The re- 
lationship between boys and mother's is very sensitive, caring and loving 
with or/and without troubles. When a boy has work, life is easier. In this con- 
text the negative sides of gender-contract; living opportunities to have daily 
bread, is shifting from women to men (Westman 2005: 133). 


As explained earlier, Westman points out that the changed gender rela- 
tions and norms in Lapland - and in Finland overall - calls for more re- 
search; there is especially a lack of research on men and masculinity. 


6.5 Iceland 


In a progress report on the development of gender equality in Iceland 
from 2012, in a separate section on men's equality, the Centre for Gen- 
der Equality Iceland states, that ”The most significant policy change the 
Icelandic government has implemented in order to change social atti- 
tudes and roles, was the parental leave act of 2000” (2012: 31), particu- 
larly in light of the fact that 90% of all new father's in Iceland made use 
of the earmarked leave after the year 2000. The report further states: 


The (Icelandic) law on maternity/paternity leave in 2000 on the whole seems 
to have had a positive effect, at least so far as to involve more Icelandic fa- 
ther’s than ever before in the caring and raising of their young children 
(2012: 31). 


There is also a new law from 1992 regarding shared custody in case of 
divorce, which has led to Icelandic parents choosing to uphold the 
shared custody in 75% of all divorce cases. Yet, single father’s remain a 
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rare phenomenon in Iceland (2012: 31). Even though Icelandic father's 
are more involved than ever before, the report also emphasises that the 
fact of having children affects the Icelandic father's and mother's differ- 
ently, and that in the case of the men, a more traditional breadwinner- 
mentality seems to be activated: 


Having children has an opposite effect on the working patterns of father's 
and mothers. The more children a man has the longer his working hours are, 
while the reverse is true for women [...] many men see themselves primarily 
as breadwinners, reflected in their long working hours and their degree of 
participation in childcare and domestic labour, which is less than their 
spouses (Centre for Gender Equality Iceland 2012: 31-32). 


We have found very sparse references to masculinity ideals undergoing 
change in the Icelandic context in connection with this mapping. 
Júlíusdóttir et al. (2013) points out that in the aftermath of the financial 
crisis in Iceland, there has been a series of stories in the Icelandic media 
about men who leave Iceland to provide for their families, and here they 
thereby present an example of a relatively traditional masculinity ideal. 
They explain as follows: 


The discourse on Icelanders in Norway portrays men as having been forced 
to leave their wife and children in Iceland for a lonely life working abroad (... 
these men) have been constructed as breadwinners, or, more accurately in 
the crisis context, as ”debtwinners” finding work and higher wages in Nor- 
way than in Iceland, enabling them to pay household debts (Júlíusdóttir et al. 
2013: 272). 


The development from the 1990s and onwards, where many foreign 
women immigrated to Iceland, and often found work in the fishing in- 
dustry (Skaptadöttir and Wojtynska 2008: 119; Júlíusdóttir et al. 2013), 
has to a certain extent meant that the deficit caused by the fact of Ice- 
landic women from the peripheral areas moving into the cities, has been 
compensated by women with a foreign background, who have settled 
close to the fish factories, to which their work permits have been issued. 
In several cases, these women have married Icelandic men, and have 
also often been granted family reunification- in some cases with children 
who have been left behind in the country of origin, but also with other 
members of the family. Yet, after Iceland’s entrance in the Schengen co- 
operation in 2000, these options have become strongly limited 
(Skaptadöttir 2015). Conversely, according to Skaptadöttir and Wojtyn- 
ska (2008: 119), it is rare that immigrant men marry Icelandic women. 
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6.6 Greenland 


In a discussion of Greenlandic masculinity ideals, Weyhe (2011) states 
that "in the traditional masculine ideal (in Greenland) there is a clear di- 
chotomy between the free, independent man (traditionallly the hunter) 
and the subordinate wage earner (kiffakken). When put in relation to a 
modern labour market according to the Western model this fact can act as 
a barrier” (Weyhe 2011: 253, own translation). Completely new research 
by Merrild Hansen and Tejsner (2015, forthcoming) also points to the fact 
that a conflict exists with regards to the traditional profession of hunting 
and a just as traditional male role, which contributes in keeping the young 
men from seeking other occupations and education. In their interview- 
based study among citizens of Upernavik, the young men express that they 
possibly could be interested in jobs in the off shore oil industry, but only if 
they still can supplement their activities with hunting, gatherring and 
fishing. Thus, Merrild Hansen and Tejsner explain that even though there 
is a tendency among the young people to look for a more modern life style, 
including a notion about more equality between the genders, there con- 
tinues to be a wish for maintaining a traditional hunting and gathering 
culture - and this is closely related to an identity ideal, which builds on a 
perception of something masculine and authentically Greenlandic. 

Furthermore, Weyhe points out that the process of modernisation in 
the 1950s and 1960s gave rise to significant changes in the gender rela- 
tions in Greenland. With a reference to the current situation, he writes 
accordingly: 


… the opposition against ”the new” can partly be caused by the fact that a big 
group of Greenlandic men have perceived themselves as bystanders to the 
development in Greenland. During the modernisation and industrialisation, a 
big group of Greenlandic men were sidetracked with reference to lacking dis- 
cipline and qualifications. Instead, many skilled and unskilled Danish con- 
struction workers were summoned, just as many Danish civil servants were 
called in to work in the growing public administration. Danish civil servants 
were endowed with particularly favourable pay- and employment conditions 
in accordance with the birthplace criterion of 1964 (abolished in 1990). 
Thus, the preconditions for ethnic divisions and class divides were estab- 
lished, just as the meeting between Danish men (particularly craftsmen) and 
Greenlandic women has created conflicts - and incidentally a new cross- 
cultural group in society, which plays a vital role in the development of socie- 
ty today (Weyhe 2011: 254, own translation). 


Yet, according to Weyhe, there is an emerging view that the masculinity 
ideal/s in Greenland are undergoing change, and that a shift is on the 
way among the younger generations in the direction of seeing the man’s 
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role in the family also as that of caregiver, rather than just breadwinner. 
As an example of this, Weyhe refers to the fact that: 


..the common image of the quiet and contrarian Greenlandic man (... is) in- 
creasingly met by alternative images. The household distributed magazine Si- 
la has among other things contributed to focus on more modern, male role 
models, which challenge the often monochrome portrayal of men as either 
winners or losers. The alternative images of Greenlandic men depict men 
who, among other things, seek advice and support on their own initiative, in 
order to create a better life for themselves and the family, just as men in care 
roles in the home and in society are highlighted. The alternative images con- 
firm the obvious: that Greenlandic men differ among each other, and that 
there also are many well-functioning and caring Greenlandic men (Weyhe 
2011: 255; own translation). 


6.7 The Faroe Islands 


Like Knudsen (2010) (cf. above), Gaini also highlights the Faroe Islands 
as a family-based society, but he simultaneously stresses that this is 
undergoing big social and cultural changes. Thus, he writes that young 
men’s traditional ideals of masculinity are losing value to a large ex- 
tent, and are replaced by new competing masculinity ideals in today’s 
Faroese society: 


For centuries, the man embodied - honoured in popular legends and ballads 
- Faroese bravery and strength, which aroused admiration amongst the 
young (...and ) Generally, sons experienced greater freedom and higher socie- 
tal prestige than daughters (Gaini 2011b: 1, own translation; see also Gaini 
2011a). 


Yet, according to Gaini, this status is changing today in line with the 
modernisation of society and the impact of globalisation, and he empha- 
sises that it is important to understand exactly how the identities of Far- 
oese men are changing, in order to completely grasp the changes which 
the Faroese society as a whole is undergoing currently (Gaini 2011a: 
164). He thus states: 


The boys from the small villages, who often have a background in Christian 
conservative families of fishermen and workers, relatively early enter adult- 
hood with own wage and independence. Among the trendy youth of 
Torshavn they are often characterised pejoratively as primitive and provin- 
cial boys with a style and norms which are outdated (Giani 2011b: 2, own 
translation). 
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The boys and the young men in the peripheral areas, who enjoyed a high 
status earlier, have, according to Gaini, lost standing in the Faroese soci- 
ety of today, as it is now expected that the young people are educated 
and acquire other types of knowledge and skills: 


New demands for formal higher education change the rules of the game. Boys 
from the periphery can hardly sustain social recognition without seriously 
investing in education capital. Their previous masculinity and pride is, today, 
ironically, the perhaps biggest obstacle for a general hero status amongst 
their peers. Without academic knowledge [...] many boys from the settle- 
ments risk ending up as stigmatised societal losers (Giani 2011b: 2). 


In the article Once Were Men, Gaini (2006) develops four typologies of 
young Faroese men. He argues that Atlantic cowboys and Urban youth 
are the most widespread masculine ideals on the Faroe Islands. In addi- 
tion, he describes two other groups of men, which maybe to a lesser 
extent can be seen as recognised ideals, Lonestars and Glocal pragma- 
tists. Even though Gaini stresses that the typology should be interpreted 
with caution, he states that it is useful with regards to emphasising some 
of the changes that the Faroese masculinity ideal is undergoing. He 
states the following about the different typologies: 


Atlantic cowboy represents the young Faroese man who has no or limited 
education: "Atlantic cowboys [...] are from families primarily engaged in the 
fisheries on land and offshore and belong to what remains of Faroese work- 
ing-class [...] many cowboys have large personal incomes acquired from 
skilled and manual work on industrial trawlers” (Gaini 2006: 47). Among this 
group of young men, practical experience counts more than education, and 
some are explicitly anti-intellectual and distance themselves from persons 
with higher education. Gaini writes that this group is under increasing pres- 
sure, and itis particularly losing status in Torshavn, where they are increas- 
ingly perceived as being uncultured ”cavemen” by other young people (Gaini 
2006: 51). 


Urban youth is another type of young Faroese men, and even though ”ur- 
ban” is a part of the denomination, they are not necessarily only to be found 
in Torshavn. ”Urban” rather refers to the ideals this group of young men 
identify themselves with; namely culture and fashion ideals, which are asso- 
ciated with life in Western cities. These young men see themselves more as 
cosmopolitans than the ”simple” cowboys, and they orient themselves more 
towards the norms of their peers than those of their family, and are often 
very career oriented and education-minded (Gaini 2006: 51-54). 


Lonestars are described by Gaini as “young men leading lives isolated in 
their media-rich rooms” (Gaini 2005: 54). 
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Glocal pragmatists are more opportunistic young Faroese men, who con- 
tinuously seek new opportunities on the basis of local and global develop- 
ments - according to Gaini, this group typically consists of young foreigners, 
and young Faroese men, who have experience from stays abroad. 


Gaini emphasises that all types of young men are to be found both in and 
outside of Torshavn, and that they should not be considered as clearly 
defined categories, as some young men manage to "shop around” be- 
tween the different types of male ideals. Yet, overall, it is his assessment 
that the group of Atlantic cowboys is under increasing pressure, and is 
becoming marginalised by the Urban youth, which is the group that cur- 
rently is growing the most in the Faroe Islands. According to Gaini, this 
is partly due to the increased significance of formal qualifications and 
educational certificates, and that the young men with no or limited edu- 
cation increasingly will have a hard time gaining a firm foothold on the 
Faroese labour market - including in the fishing industry. 


6.8 The Aland Islands 


It has not been possible to find any literature regarding changes in mas- 
culinity ideals on Aland, and as has been explained above, the gender 
ideals on Aland to some extent appear stable, and are also not an issue 
which seems to have attracted scholarly attention. 
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Sammenfatning 


Denne rapport præsenterer en tværnordisk kortlægning af eksisterende 
forskning og faglitteratur om køn, uddannelse og befolkningsstrømme i 
yderområder i henholdsvis Norge, Danmark, Sverige, Finland, Island og 
de selvstyrende områder Grønland, Færøerne samt Åland. Kortlægnin- 
gen er lavet på opdrag af Nordisk Ministerråd og det danske Ministerium 
for Børn, Ligestilling, Integration og Sociale Forhold. 

Formålet med kortlægningen har været at belyse udviklingstenden- 
ser og identificere best practice cases på tværs af Nordens yderområder, 
og dermed bidrage til erfaringsudveksling og skabe grundlag for fælles 
drøftelser og diskussion. Et helt central ærinde med denne kortlægning 
har været at belyse disse udfordringer og samtidig sætte fokus på den 
tætte sammenhæng, der er mellem køn og sted/lokalitet. Som det frem- 
går af kortlægningen, er de steder, mænd og kvinder bor, og de sfærer, 
som de færdes i (fx i familien, på uddannelsesinstitutionerne, på ar- 
bejdspladsen, osv.) alle forankret i specifikke geografiske lokaliteter, der 
er med til at definere både hvilke mulighedsstrukturer der eksisterer, og 
hvilke grader af frihed det enkelte individ oplever at have. Kortlægnin- 
gen tager således afsæt i en forståelse af, at køn må medtænkes, hvis 
man til fulde skal forstå udviklingstendenserne i Nordens yderområder. 


Kønnede udviklingstendenser i Nordens yderområder 


Kortlægningen fokuser på en række bestemte udviklingstendenser, som 
har en særlig betydning for yderområdernes levedygtighed og sammen- 
hængskraft, og for de mennesker som bor her. Dette gælder fx udfor- 
dringer vedrørende ændrede levevilkår, stagnerende eller negativ øko- 
nomisk udvikling og lav vækst, nedgang i antallet af arbejdspladser (især 
i de traditionelle mandefag) samt ikke mindst migration og affolkning. 
Det faktum, at kvinderne i højere grad end mændene flytter fra Nordens 
yderområder og ind mod byerne har givet anledning til begreber som 
f.eks. kvindeflugt og kvindeunderskud. 

Som det fremgår af kortlægningen er det på sin vis ikke nogen ny 
problemstilling, at kvinderne i de tyndere befolkede områder i Norden 
flytter ind mod byerne; rent faktisk har forskning i over 100 år peget på 


denne problemstilling, omend de globale udviklingstendenser i nyere tid 
synes at have bidraget til, at de negative tendenser forstærkes. Samtidig 
er der indenfor de senere år kommet et stigende fokus på de tilbageblev- 
ne mænd, og det fremføres, at omstruktureringerne på arbejdsmarke- 
derne i yderområderne (og en markant nedgang i antallet af de såkaldte 
”mandearbejdspladser”) har sat de mere traditionelle former for masku- 
linitet under pres. I denne debat er mændene i yderområderne blevet 
beskrevet som omstillingsmodvillige, uuddannede og som tabere, der er 
ude af trit med samfundsudviklingen. Vi har altså igennem de senere år 
set et skifte, hvor det ikke bare bliver italesat som et problem, at kvin- 
derne i Nordens yderområder vælger at flytte, dvs. at de forsvinder fra 
områderne, men nu også italesættes som et problem, at mændene i disse 
områder ikke vælger at flytte. Det er med udgangspunkt i denne pro- 
blemstilling, at vi i denne rapport har arbejdet på at afdække, hvilken 
sammenhæng der er mellem sted/lokalitet og køn, og herunder kortlæg- 
ge den litteratur der findes på området. 

I kortlægningen inddrages frem for alt udfordringer, som har med 
uddannelse/efteruddannelse, arbejde og fritid at gøre. Som det fremgår, 
rummer de beskrevne udfordringer mange dimensioner - både på indi- 
vid-, gruppe- og samfundsniveau, og i samspillet niveauerne imellem. 

Samlet set er der en række relevante lighedstræk på tværs af disse 
forskellige nordiske lokaliteter. Dette kommer til udtryk i uddannelses- 
systemet, på arbejdsmarkedet og generelt i lokalsamfundene i de nordi- 
ske yderområder. Når man betragter de nordiske lande samlet er der 
imidlertid også en række kontrasterende forskelligheder, som bidrager 
til at gøre de udfordringer, som kortlægningen fokuserer på, endnu mere 
komplekse. Forskellighederne angår eksempelvis geografiske distancer, 
befolkningstæthed, fordelingen af naturressourcer, organisering af den 
sociale infrastruktur, hastigheden hvormed de nationale, regionale og 
lokale uddannelses- og arbejdsmarkeder ændrer sig, forskelle i karakte- 
ristikken af disse arbejdsmarkeder, og hvilke sektorer der dominerer. 

På Island, Færøerne og i Grønland samt Åland gælder det, at der er tale 
om mindre øsamfund med mærkbart færre indbyggere end i det øvrige 
Norden. Det har betydning for karakteren af forandringerne, samt for 
diskussionerne om hvordan de kan imødegås. Også på disse steder gælder 
det dog, at udviklingstendenserne rummer en tydelig kønsdimension. 
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Udvalgte temaer og tendenser på tværs af Norden 


I dette kapitel, som udgør rapportens sammenfatning, er det vigtigt at 
understrege, at et sådant format ikke levner særlig megen plads til for- 
skelle, variationer og nuancer; hverken i forhold til at berøre forskelle og 
variationer i de forskellige nordiske lande eller i forhold til at medtage 
variationer og nuancer, hvad angår køn. Det er desværre en dimension, 
som det er svært at komme udenom, når man sammenfatter og opsum- 
merer, især når emnet har været så bredt og omfattende, som det er 
tilfældet i denne kortlægning. Vi vil derfor gerne understrege, at de en- 
kelte kapitler i kortlægningen bør læses, hvis man som læser ønsker en 
indgående forståelse af hvilken rolle køn, uddannelse og befolknings- 
strømme spiller i Nordens yderområder. 

Med ovennævnte forbehold prøver vi ikke desto mindre i det følgen- 
de at opsummeres en række gennemgående temaer og tendenser, som 
kortlægningen har identificeret: 


Der er nationale variationer i typen og mængden af litteratur på 
området 

Kortlægningen har haft som ærinde at identificere forskning og faglitte- 
ratur om køn, uddannelse og befolkningsstrømme i Norden. Vores desk 
research viser, at der er nationale variationer i typen og mængden af 
litteratur, fx er der tydeligvis i Norge et rigt felt af forskere, der beskæf- 
tiger sig med uddannelse, befolkningsstrømme og yderområdeproble- 
matikker - og i nogen grad også med en kønsvinkel - mens det i andre af 
de nordiske lande har været vanskeligere at identificere litteratur på 
området. 


Der mangler forskning og faglitteratur med et kønsperspektiv 

På baggrund af den identificerede litteratur kan vi konstatere, at køn 
som kategori er fraværende i en stor del af litteraturen på området. Det 
er litteratur, som bl.a. er skrevet af uddannelsesforskere, landdistrikts- 
forskere, osv. og heri præsenteres der som udgangspunkt analyser af 
unge og uddannelse generelt, eller af yderområdeproblematikker gene- 
relt, og ofte uden at forskelle og/eller ligheder mellem henholdsvis 
drenge/unge mænd og piger/unge kvinder analyseres. Der er altså tale 
om, at kønsanalyser i en stor del af litteraturen på feltet er ikke- 
eksisterende, eller i hvert fald ofte er nedtonet, mens andre kategorier 
(som fx etnicitet eller social klasse eller endnu helt andre kategorier som 
fx ”uddannelsesparathed” eller ”udsathed”) vies større opmærksomhed. 
Denne tendens gælder ikke kun indenfor forskningen, men gør sig også 
gældende, når køn, uddannelse og befolkningsstrømme diskuteres 
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blandt politiske aktører eller indenfor praksis (fx på uddannelsesinstitu- 
tionerne). Også her diskuteres køn sjældent i nævneværdigt omfang; 
ofte fordi køn opfattes som irrelevant eller fordi køn forstås ud fra et 
biologisk perspektiv, dvs. betragtes som ”naturlige” iboende egenskaber 
ved individuelle unge, som det derfor ikke vurderes muligt at ændre på. 


Udviklingstendenserne i Nordens yderområder bør/kan ikke 
analyseres og ej heller løses uden af medtænke kønsperspektivet 
Køn er imidlertid ikke bare noget man ”er” eller ”har”, men også noget som 
”gøres.” Køn handler m.a.o. også om sociale handlinger, om forestillinger 
og forventninger samt om mulighedsstrukturer, og derfor rummer udvik- 
lingstendenserne i Nordens yderområder - som kortlægningen også illu- 
strerer - dimensioner, som ikke bør/kan analyseres og ej heller løses uden 
at medtænke kønsperspektivet. Det drejer sig bl.a. om ændrede lokale 
erhvervstraditioner og uddannelsesmønstre i yderområderne, udfordrin- 
ger vedr. transport, social infrastruktur, lokale tilknytningsmønstre eller 
mangel på samme, arbejdsmarkedernes kønsopdeling, ændring af rekrut- 
teringsmønstre, osv. Som et resultat af processer knyttet til strukturelle, 
økonomiske og socio-kulturelle ændringer viser litteraturen, at yderom- 
råderne står overfor en del udfordringer. Mens nogle tilpasser sig de nye 
vilkår, hægtes andre af, og som kortlægningen illustrerer synes, især 
mændene at blive ramt af udviklingen i yderområderne. 


De unge i yderområderne føler et stort pres for at forlade deres 
lokalsamfund 

Litteraturen viser, at de unge afhængigt af hvor de bor, træffer deres 
valg på baggrund af meget forskellige vilkår, fordi de unge i Nordens 
yderområder ofte enten er decideret tvunget til og/eller føler et stort 
pres for at forlade deres lokalsamfund. Man kan med andre ord tale om, 
at ungdommen i de nordiske yderområder mærker de ændrede mønstre 
for uddannelse og erhverv samt stigende krav om mobilitet særligt tyde- 
ligt. I modsætning til de unge, der bor centralt, føler de unge - og især 
kvinderne - et pres for at forlade deres lokalsamfund. I visse yderområ- 
der har de unge slet ikke adgang til hverken en ungdomsuddannelse 
eller videregående uddannelse, eller kun adgang til et begrænset udvalg 
af uddannelser og/eller studieretninger, hvilket i praksis kan betyde, at 
de er tvunget til at flytte hjemmefra i en ganske tidlig alder. Tidligere 
studier viser, at det især er de unge kvinder i yderområderne, der flytter 
tidligt hjemmefra. Dog skal det her siges, at der er forskellige traditioner 
på tværs af de Nordiske lande; fx er der i både Grønland, Island og på 
Færøerne tradition for at unge forlader stederne og rejser væk (primært 
til Danmark) - for at tage en uddannelse. Men hvor en stor del af grøn- 
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landske og færøske unge ikke vender hjem igen, er der i Island større 
tradition for, at de unge vender hjem igen og bruger deres erhvervede 
uddannelse her. Den afdækkede litteratur understreger altså, at unge af 
begge køn forlader deres hjemstavn i yderområderne, ikke kun fordi de 
ønsker at se og opleve verden eller fordi dét at flytte er et naturligt led i 
at blive voksen, men også fordi det føles umuligt for dem at blive enten 
pga. manglende uddannelses- og jobmuligheder, eller fordi de finder 
lokalsamfundene i yderområderne begrænsende eller klaustrofobiske. 


Litteraturen viser, at det ofte er uddannelses- eller arbejdsrelateret, 
når unge (især kvinderne) flytter fra yderområderne 

Kortlægningen viser endvidere, at de unge i Nordens yderområder har 
forskellige forhåbninger om, hvorvidt der på længere sigt er en plads til 
dem det sted, de bor. Og netop her viser litteraturen, at køn synes at 
spille en væsentlig rolle, idet der på tværs af den nordiske litteratur pe- 
ges på, at de ændrede vilkår i yderområderne gør, at de unge kvinder 
her i højere grad oplever, at der er begrænsninger knyttet til deres køn. 
Dette synes i højere grad, end det gør sig gældende for de unge mænd, at 
kollidere med de unge kvinders ønsker om, hvordan de gerne vil leve på 
sigt, og hvad der faktisk er muligt de steder, de bor. Således fremgår det 
af kortlægningen, at de unge kvinder i yderområderne synes at satse på 
videregående uddannelse i højere grad end de unge mænd. Litteraturen 
på området peger endvidere på, at kvindernes ønske om at flytte fra 
yderområderne i nogen grad kan knyttes sammen med et ønske fra 
kvindernes side om at få adgang til flere og lige muligheder - indenfor 
uddannelse, arbejdsliv og i hverdagslivet - samt en større grad af frihed 
fra kønstraditionelle forventninger og normer. 


Stedet, hvor de unge bor, danner præmisserne for deres muligheder 
og valg i forhold til uddannelse 

Selvom vi i Norden på nationalt plan har et politisk ideal om ligestilling, 
er der, som kortlægningen viser, kontekstspecifikke variationer. På den 
måde kan man tale om, at den norm om lige muligheder for alle, som 
kommunikeres i de nordiske uddannelsessystemer ikke altid korre- 
sponderer med den faktiske situation i Nordens yderområder. Kortlæg- 
ningen peger således på, at det på tværs af Norden er vigtigt at stille 
spørgsmålet om, hvorvidt mænd og kvinder nu også reelt har lige ad- 
gang til at opnå den uddannelse/efteruddannelse, de måtte ønske sig. 
Det sted, de unge bor, sætter sine begrænsninger for, hvad der er reali- 
stisk og tilgængeligt, og således er stedet med til at forme den mulig- 
hedshorisont, som de unge forholder sig til. 
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Stedet, hvor de unge bor, danner tillige præmisserne for 
engagement og lyst til læring 

At de steder, de unge bor, er med til at danne præmisserne gælder ikke 
bare for de unges muligheder og valg, hvad angår uddannelse og arbejds- 
liv, men i nogen grad også for deres engagement og lyst til læring. I nogle 
yderområder tilsiger det lokale arbejdsmarked og erhvervsliv mindre 
uddannelse, hvormed det at fravælge uddannelse fremstår som et fornuf- 
tigt og rationelt valg, eller uddannelsesinstitutionernes kultur opleves af 
nogle elever som ”fremmed”, fordi deres identiteter er forankret i et lokal- 
samfund, hvor fokus er på andre værdier og former for kulturel/social 
kapital end dem som er værdsat indenfor uddannelsessystemet. Her tales 
der indenfor forskningen på området om, at de unge i yderområderne, 
især de unge mænd, potentielt oplever en kulturel kollision; en kollision 
mellem på den ene side de værdier og den opfattelse af hvad der kende- 
tegner ”det gode liv” de unge mænd har, og på den anden side den uddan- 
nelses- og karriereorienterede fortælling (diskurs), som fremføres bl.a. i 
medierne og af politikere på den nationale scene, og som cementerer, at 
man ”kun er noget, hvis man bliver til noget” - eller at man er mest og når 
længst, hvis man tager en boglig uddannelse. 


Den geografiske mobilitet er ofte koblet til social mobilitet 

Som det fremgår af forskningen på området, er uddannelse af central 
betydning for unges livsforløb både i form af tilpasninger til det omgi- 
vende arbejdsmarked og udformning af levevis, livsstil og identitet. For 
unge fra de nordiske yderområder og fra de mindre bysamfund i disse 
områder indebærer det at vælge en videregående uddannelse ofte også 
flytning fra hjemstedet. Samtidig er den geografiske mobilitet i mange 
tilfælde tillige koblet til social mobilitet, idet en del af de unge fra yder- 
områderne kommer fra hjem og/eller lokale miljøer, hvor det at tage 
videregående uddannelse ikke har været sædvane. 


De unge kvinder i periferien oplever at have færre muligheder på 
de lokale arbejdsmarkeder, i det lokale foreningsliv samt ved 
fritidsaktiviteter og kulturelle udbud 

Litteraturen på området fremhæver på tværs af Norden, at de unge i 
yderområderne i høj grad er underlagt en række strukturelle vilkår ikke 
bare i forbindelse med deres valg af uddannelse, men også hvad angår 
erhverv og arbejdsliv (adgang til arbejdsmarkedet, geografiske afstande, 
infrastruktur, mulighed for praktikpladser, osv.). Når de unge kvinder i 
periferien ofte oplever at have færre muligheder end de unge mænd, 
handler det bl.a. om, at jobmulighederne i yderområderne (ofte indenfor 
den primære sektor) ofte ikke er tilgængelige for dem i samme omfang. 
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Men der er også andre aspekter, der fremhæves i forskningen på områ- 
det; bl.a. at typen og graden af foreningsliv, fritidsaktiviteter og kulturel- 
le udbud spiller en vigtig rolle i de unges valg om enten at blive i yder- 
områderne eller at flytte - og her peger litteraturen på, at de aktiviteter, 
som de unge mænd deltager i, synes at knytte dem mere til stedet, end 
de aktiviteter, som de unge kvinder deltager i. 


Kønsrelationer og kønsnormer er en vigtig del af ungdommens syn 
på det lokale arbejdsmarked og på deres følelse af stedtilknytning 
Det lokale (og regionale) arbejdsmarked i yderområderne danner en 
ramme, som de unge vurderer deres muligheder op i mod. Litteraturen 
på området peger på, at det ikke kun er uddannelsesmulighederne, men 
også mulighederne på arbejdsmarkedet, der har betydning for ung- 
dommens, især kvindernes, ønske om at ville flytte væk eller på sigt 
vende hjem igen. Både det kønsopdelte uddannelsesvalg og det kønsop- 
delte arbejdsmarked er udtalt i Nordens yderområder. Noget tyder på, at 
flere og flere unge kvinder bryder med de traditionelle græn- 
ser/forventninger, og dermed statuerer eksempler som andre kan lade 
sig inspirere af, men spørgsmålet er, om de unge mænd i yderområderne 
i samme grad opmuntres til at vælge utraditionelt? Litteraturen på om- 
rådet peger under alle omstændigheder på, at der er en tendens til, at de 
unge mænd har en større grad af stedtilknytning end de unge kvinder. 
Dette kan skyldes, at de unge mænd ofte er tættere forbundet med de 
typer af erhverv og livsmønstre, som samtidig har historisk og geogra- 
fisk forankring i yderområdernes lokaliteter. 


Det er vigtigt at kunne udbyde mere varierede muligheder og 
arbejdsformer i yderområderne 

Når forskningen på området viser, at det for ungdommen, især for kvin- 
derne, særligt er uddannelses- og arbejdsmulighederne, der forklarer, 
hvorfor de ønsker at flytte væk, peger det på vigtigheden af at arbejde på 
at kunne udbyde mere varierede muligheder og arbejdsformer i yder- 
områderne. Med henblik på at kunne sikre at flere af de unge kvinder 
vælger at blive eller vælger at flytte tilbage til deres lokalområder efter 
endt uddannelse, synes det helt konkret at være nødvendigt at skabe 
lokale arbejdsmuligheder i yderområderne, som forudsætter videregå- 
ende uddannelse. 
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Den stærke kønssegregering af de nordiske arbejdsmarkeder 
forstærker de negative udviklingstendenser i yderområderne 

Et fællestræk på tværs af de nordiske landes arbejdsmarkeder er en 
stærk tendens til kønssegregering - mere udtalt i visse lande fremfor 
andre, men ikke desto mindre er der en generel tendens til, at kvinderne 
arbejder i den offentlige sektor og mændene i den private - og at særligt 
den primære sektor (landbrug, skovbrug, råstofudvinding) i høj grad er 
domineret af mænd. Denne kønssegregering af arbejdsmarkedet har i 
flere nordiske yderområder været medvirkende årsag til, at særligt 
mændene har været hårdt ramt af den økonomiske krise, idet antallet af 
traditionelle mandejobs er faldet betydeligt i flere områder. Kortlægnin- 
gen af litteraturen vedr. udviklingstendenser på arbejdsmarkederne i 
yderområderne understreger, at en vigtig nøgle til at skabe forandringer 
i uddannelsesmønstrene og befolkningsstrømningerne, kan ligge i at 
bløde op for forestillinger om ”mandejobs” og ”kvindejobs”. Hvis de loka- 
le arbejdsmarkeder kan afmontere disse skel, ville det dels udvide ud- 
buddet af oplevede job- og uddannelsesmuligheder for såvel unge mænd 
som kvinder, og dels medvirke til at skabe det opgør med traditionelle 
kønsnormer, som de unge kvinder ellers opsøger via deres flytning til 
større lokaliteter. 


Yderområderne rummer potentielt iboende patriarkalske 
strukturer, der skubber de unge kvinder væk 

I en del af litteraturen er det blevet fremhævet, at yderområderne har en 
tendens til at skubbe kvinderne væk bl.a. pga. deres iboende patriarkal- 
ske strukturer. Således bliver det bl.a. i en del af litteraturen konklude- 
ret, at flere af de unge kvinder betragter dét at flytte bort fra de små 
lokalsamfund i yderområderne og tage en uddannelse som afgørende for 
at kunne udforme egen identitet og skabe en livsstil frikoblet fra lokale 
kulturelle og strukturelle begrænsninger; herunder kønnede forvent- 
ninger til kvinders rolle/ansvar, parforhold og moderskab - kønnede 
forventninger som disse unge kvinder oplever vil begrænse deres hand- 
lingsrum. Vores desk research peger på, at der mangler forskning om, 
hvilke uskrevne regler og normer, der regulerer relationerne mellem 
mænd og kvinder i yderområderne. 
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I yderområderne bor også mænd, som har truffet bevidste valg - 
som bliver boende, fordi de trives netop her 

I diskussionen om det kvindeunderskud, der præger mange af Nordens 
yderområder, er det også relevant at understrege, at det ikke kun hand- 
ler om at lokke nye tilflyttere (især kvinder) til yderområderne, men at 
det også kan handle om at værne om dem (især mænd), som bliver bo- 
ende og i forlængelse herfra at løfte mere positive billeder frem. Ten- 
densen til at de unge mænd har en større grad af stedtilknytning end de 
unge kvinder handler nemlig ikke kun om en særlig type livsmønster, 
om faglige fællesskaber i relation til lokale erhvervstraditioner eller om 
at fritidstilbuddene i yderområderne harmonerer godt med traditionelle 
mandeinteresser - det handler ifølge litteraturen også om, at de unge 
mænd bliver boende, fordi de foretrækker livet på landet, og fordi de 
oplever, at der er nogle værdier, som de kun/bedst kan praktisere her. 
At de tilbageblevne mænd i yderområderne kan hænde at have truffet 
bevidste og velovervejede valg om bopæl, uddannelse og erhverv, indgår 
i mindre grad som et element i den tværnordiske debat. 


Nogle mænd i yderområderne bliver særligt ramt af de lokale 
arbejdsmarkeders restrukturering og de ændrede levevilkår i 
yderområderne 

Af litteraturen på området fremgår det, at mændene synes at blive sær- 
ligt ramt af den restrukturering af arbejdsmarkedet og de ændrede livs- 
vilkår, som kendetegner yderområderne i alle de nordiske lande. Det er 
ydermere blevet fremhævet, at de senere års finanskrise har skubbet 
denne udvikling yderligere på vej, hvorfor man i et ligestillingsperspek- 
tiv ikke taler om the recession, men om the mancession. Dette skal sam- 
menholdes med, at der i dag er stor fokus på mobilitet og fleksibilitet, 
hvilket ifølge forskningslitteraturen er med til at skabe en særlig negativ 
fortælling om de tilbageblevne mænd i yderområderne. Litteraturen 
peger på, at der er mænd i yderområderne, som oplever ambivalens, og 
nogle udviser også tegn på det, der inden for forskningslitteraturen, er 
blevet omtalt som melankolsk maskulinitet. Dette skal ses i sammenhæng 
med, at mange af de unge mænd i yderområderne er vokset op med en 
traditionel kønsforståelse, hvor maskulinitet og hårdt fysisk arbejde er 
tæt forbundet. Med omstruktureringen på de lokale arbejdsmarkeder, og 
stigende arbejdsløshed indenfor de traditionelle mandefag, bliver denne 
forståelse udfordret. 
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Yderområdernes negative stigma påvirker de unge af begge køn 

Af kortlægningen fremgår det endvidere, at der findes forskellige negative 
forestillinger om og italesættelser af de nordiske yderområder, og de men- 
nesker som bor her. Dette negative stigma er ikke kun forankret i medier- 
ne; det høres også jævnligt blandt politikere, praktikere, forskere og ikke 
mindst registreres det hos de mennesker, især de unge, der bor i yderom- 
råderne. Indenfor forskningen tales der her om såkaldte overlokale strøm- 
ninger; herunder bl.a. billeder af hvad der kendetegner ”det gode liv” og 
fortællinger knyttet til yderområderne, og som fremføres i både trykte, 
digitale og sociale medier og på nettet i øvrigt. Netop internettet og de 
sociale medier er vigtige arenaer i de unges daglige liv, og de udgør for 
mange unge også i yderområderne en vigtig referenceramme for den må- 
de, hvorpå de ser sig selv, og de tanker de gør sig om fremtiden. 


Der må nye fortællinger til: Yderområderne som steder, der skal 
næres og bevares? 

Ifølge den afdækkede litteratur spiller yderområdernes negative stigma 
en ganske central rolle i forhold til de udviklingstendenser, som kort- 
lægningen fokuserer på - dog peger kortlægningen på, at der mangler 
yderligere viden om denne dimension, og eventuelle kønsforskelle knyt- 
tet hertil. Noget tyder på, at unge af begge køn i yderområderne har en 
negativ vurdering af deres egen hjemstavn, og ungdommen her, og især 
de unge mænd, oplever tilsyneladende, at det forventes, at de flytter for 
ikke at være/fremstå som tilbagestående (som umoderne). Den negative 
fortælling om de nordiske yderområder indikerer, at de opfattes som 
steder, der må forandres (moderniseres), snarere end steder, der skal 
næres og bevares. Her peger forskning på, at den opfattelse, som de unge 
får af yderområderne er vigtigere end de faktiske forhold. Her er det i 
litteraturen blevet påpeget, at man ved at fremme andre billeder og mu- 
ligheder kan medvirke til, at nye mønstre og strategier udvikles. 
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This mapping presents a selected overview of existing research on 
gender, education and population flows in the Nordic peripheral 
areas. These areas are faced with a series of challenges that cannot be 
analyzed nor solved without taking a gender perspective into account. 
The challenges relate to, for instance, altered living conditions caused 
by global changes, stagnated or negative economic development, 
decrease in the amount of workplaces (particularly in the traditionally 
male-dominated professions) as well as, not least, migration and 
depopulation which is partly due to the fact that the young people 

of the area (especially the women) move to bigger cities to educate 
themselves. The challenges in question are not only significant in 
relation to the viability and cohesion of the areas, but also for the men 
and women who live there and their mutual social relations. 
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